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Tue cause of good literature has suffered a real loss by the 
sudden death at his post of the Editor of this Review. 

Like his predecessor, Sir James Knowles, Mr. W. Wray 
Skilbeck has been a victim to his devotion to duty and the 
intense pressure of the task of carrying on under the present 
conditions an organ of the higher thought and of independent 
judgment in social and political problems. 

When Wray Skilbeck took up the editorial baton that fell 
from the hand of his father-in-law, it was a grave undertaking 
for a young scholar, hardly known in the literary world. We 
of the Old Guard who had worked with Tennyson, Huxley, 
Crookes, and Manning, looked on with some anxiety, but full 
of hope. 

We soon knew—and the world of letters recognised at 
once—that the NINETEENTH CENTURY would be main- 
tained in the TwentiEtH CEentTuRY with the same brilliancy, 
the same many-sided activity, above all with the same 
independence of party, of sect, of clique, and of creed. 

We have lost a most generous friend, a sound critic, an 
unwearied leader in the wise estimate of the problems that 
beset this most restless of all the ages—“ when the boldest 
holds his breath for a time.” 

Freperic Harrison. 
Bath. Day of Peace, 1919. 
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THE OLD, UNCHANGED GERMAN 


In response to an invitation from the War Office I proceeded te 
Cologne in the middle of May for the purpose of giving a series of 
lectures to the various units of the British Army of Occupation on 
the Rhine. The lecturers whose services have been accepted by — 
the War Office are placed on a roster, which is so arranged that 
there are fourteen lecturers always available at the Head Quarters 
in Cologne, and, on each day, ‘one new lecturer arrives and an old 
one departs. A very comfortable mess has been established in a 
suitable house in the best residential quarter of Cologne, and the 
lecturers are billeted for sleeping accommodation in houses in the — 
immediate vicinity. The wide scope of the programme of instrue- 
tion, the great variety of the subjects dealt with from intimate 
knowledge, the personal experiences, individual outlook, and © 
special characteristics of the lecturers, were in themselves an edu- 
cation of the highest value not only to the audiences who were 
officially expected to benefit, but quite as much to the lecturers 
themselves, who were able mutually to exchange views and con- 
duct debates unofficially, in the pleasant mess ante-rooms.' 

As the lectures were delivered not merely in Cologne and its 
suburbs, but throughout the area occupied by our troops, we had 
every opportunity of comparing notes as to the demeanour of the 
people, their attitude towards the troops and that of the troops 
towards the inhabitants, and the general economic conditions pre- 
vailing, though of course one’s ideas on these subjects could only be 
derived from actual observation and not from conversation with the 
inhabitants, as an attitude of complete aloofness on the part of the 
British was rightly insisted on: it may however be remarked in 
this connexion that if any of the lecturers had made attempts to 
draw out the Germans, it is not in the least degree likely that he 
would have succeeded in penetrating their real feelings, or in 
eliciting trustworthy information about their actual. experiences 
and aspirations. 

1 A List of Lecturers who have expressed their willingness to assist the 


Army Education Scheme, compiled to May 1, 1919. (107/Gen. No./2577) is 
published by 8. D. 8 War Office (Adastral House). 
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The demeanour of the Germans in the occupied territory towards 
their. conquerors was irreproachable: these well-drilled people 
have received their orders from the British commanders and doubt- 
less also from more familiar sources, but in both cases conveyed 
to them through the accustomed channels whence they have been 
wont to derive the inspiration which regulated their daily lives. 
These orders are obeyed to the letter with possibly a few excep- 
tions, which tend to become more rare as the offenders learn to 
respect the inflexible justice of the British Military Courts. The 
announcement that military government would come to an end 
as soon as Peace is ratified has not been received with unmixed 


- satisfaction by.the Army, which has learnt through the experience 


of many generations, that, as soon as the civilian takes the place 
of the soldier, every sort of intrigue is started at once, and the visit 
of politicians to Cologne will certainly do nothing to dispel this 
feeling ‘of uneasiness. The Germans are accustomed to military 
rule, and they respect it instinctively; if the advent of the 
civilian administrators is permitted to weaken the influence of 
the Army, the result will be deplorable; the British rule under 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Rhine Army and Sir Charles 
Ferguson, the Military Governor, has been firmly and wisely 
administered, and many difficult questions of finance, rationing, 
and labour, have been handled with a decision and intelligence 
which we might well regard with something akin to envy in our 
own .official-ridden land. We are informed that a number. of 


civilians with expert knowledge of the economic, financial, com- 


mercial, and other questions involved in the administration of the 
provinces under British rule, have already been working in some 
of the departments of the military administration, so as to be able 
to take over from the soldiers without loss of continuity : this is 
good, so far as it goes, but we may be forgiven if we regard the 
introduction of civilian control with misgiving. There can be little 
doubt that the new departure will herald a campaign for the forgive- 
ness of the Germans: the Dean of Exeter has already entered 
the lists openly, as one of those who hope for ‘a new spirit in 
Germany, and even perhaps among ourselves’; it is apparent 
that the Dean and others like him, who believe in ‘a change of 
heart’ in Germany, believe in modern miracles, for of a truth 
it would be nothing less than a miracle if the present humilia- 
tion from which the Germans are suffering should obliterate the 
cherished ideals of generations, and cause to spring from their 
ashes an entirely new kind of German who should bear no sort 
of resemblance to the Hunnish ancestry whose deeds the ex- 
Kaiser exhorted his soldiers to emulate when they were dispatched 
on a sort of glorified looting expedition to China. 
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The Dean of Exeter says’ : 


To ‘ honour all men ’ as far as possible, is the best way of making them 7 


honourable. It may fail, but there is no hope in ‘ bitterness and wrath — 
and anger and clamour.’ & 


What had we been doing for a generation but ‘ honouring’ 
the Germans? It is not conceivable that any aliens could haye 
been received with more unquestioning hospitality or treated — 
with more honourable consideration than the Germans in : 
England before the War; and it is equally impossible 
to conceive a more strenuous and even abject determination on the — 
part of this country to believe in the friendly disposition of Ger 
many towards Great Britain, when it was as clear as daylight to — 
anyone who was not wilfully blind that the German people loathed — 


us as a people, and the German Government despised, if they did 


not fear us, as a State. 

Are we to forget so soon that Germany has been the cause of 
all the tragic suffering which is tearing at the world’s vitals to-day? 
Are we to ‘ honour’ the people who have been the instruments of 
this suffering, as ‘ the best way of making them honourable’? ‘Tt 
may fail,’ the Dean remarks; but he does not seem to see that 
failure would mean the end of everything. 

Christ was crucified ‘in order that all men through Him might 
be saved’: there seem to be certain pious eccentrics among us 
who are quite willing that the world should be crucified, in order 
that Germany may be saved, and the vicarious sacrifice of the 
suffering millions redound to their own credit. 

To return to Cologne : Officials of every class, from the Chief 
of Police down to the municipal dustman, never fail to salute 
a British officer. In Cologne itself, civilians—other than officials 
—are not required to raise their hats unless they address or are 
addressed by a British officer ; it would obviously be a sheer im- 
possibility in a crowded town, full of troops, to require general 
saluting of British officers by all civilians—the officers themselves 
would find the position impossible. 

- But in the country and in the country towns and villages, it 
is different, and the saluting of General officers, at all events, by 
civilians is customary. 

It must be remembered that the Germans have long been 
accustomed to salute ‘the King’s uniform’ and it comes more 
naturally to them—even in the case of a foreign foe—than it would 
to our own countrymen, who are neither by training nor instinct 
at all punctilious in such matters, and would never think of 
showing any outward sign of respect to ‘the King’s uniform’ 
worn by a commissioned officer, unless they happened to be wear- 
ing it also themselves, and in the case of Australians or Americans 

? Letter to The Times, July 2. 
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" they would avoid doing so even then, except on parade. Contact 
" between the British Army and the German citizens takes place 
_ at @ hundred points—in the streets and tramears, at the Opera, 


in church, in billets, and in the shops; and everywhere it is the 
game—contact without communication. Outside the official 


world, the better classes hold themselves aloof and there is no 
" desire on our part to penetrate their seclusion. Here and there in 
_ the parks and public gardens, or in the country, and especially in 


tural billets, an occasional approach to mutual recognition between 
the British soldier and the people may be observed, especially 


when there are any children to bring about a rapprochement, and 


there is no doubt that Tommy is looking forward to a less-restricted 


intercourse with the inhabitants when the present regulation 


against ‘ fraternisation ’ is relaxed. 
It must be remembered that most of the rank and file are 


young soldiers who have no memories of France or Belgium 
behind them, and they may therefore be inclined to regard the 
Bosche as human, especially if the Bosche happens to belong to 
the other sex, or to be of tender years. 

Absolute courtesy and not infrequently an apparent desire to 
be friendly, especially on the part of the children, is generally 
observable in billets of every class, from the best. quarters in 
Cologne down to the poorest billets in small villages—there are 
of course some exceptions. 

The atmosphere thus created tends insidiously to undermine 
the moral inflexibility of those who find it difficult to maintain 
& firm front against the German and all his works and thus con- 
vince him that he is in fact a moral leper, unclean and unfit to 
associate with those whose complete downfall he has sought and 
whose partial ruin he has undoubtedly achieved—as witness the 
devastated plains and ruined cities of France and the — 
factories of Belgium. 

We know that both Houses of Convocation of the Church of 
England pronounced during the War that certain passages in 
the Psalms of David militated against a spirit of Christian 
forgiveness, and decided to exclude them from the Psalter, 
relegating them to an appendix where no one was likely to be 
contaminated by them! Two of the verses thus ignominiously 
swept away seem particularly appropriate : 

The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance, he shall wash 


his footsteps in the blood of the ungodly. 
So that men shall say, Verily there is a reward for the righteous ; doubt- 


less there is a God that judgeth the earth.? 
Frankly we desire to impress upon the Germans that ‘ there is 
a God that judgeth the earth,’ and it will be a bad thing for them 
* Last two verses of the 58th Psalm. 
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fail to do so. 





I could see myself that the influence of this atmosphere gained — 
steadily on a few of our lecturers, who have indeed in some caseg | 
expressed their views in the Press and been somewhat severely — 
heckled in consequence, both in the Press and elsewhere. To 
them the verses of the 58th Psalm doubtless appeared to be 4 — 
survival from a more barbarous age—but then, so are the Germans, — 

The free interchange of views on this subject however — 
undoubtedly helped to stiffen the backs of some who found if © 
rather an effort to maintain an uncompromising attitude. I 
sometimes wonder how far Christian charity and readiness to — 
forgive are really removed from pure laziness and mental lethargy. — 





The smartness and intelligence of our young soldiers and the 
apparently high level of efficiency which they are rapidly attaining 
speak volumes for the officers who command and train them, 
dependent as they are, almost entirely, upon their own unre- 
mitting exertions, with little help from any senior N.C.O.’s; 
indeed the training of the sergeants has to be carried on pari passa 
with the training of the rank and file. This training is carried 
out as a rule with less difficulty in-the country districts than in 
Cologne itself, as it is easier to keep units intact under their 
normal battalion, company, and platoon organisation; at the 
same time, in Cologne and its suburbs, there is the advantage 
conferred by commodious barracks as opposed to the drawbacks 
of scattered billets, and this to some extent compensates for the 
inroads made on units by ‘courses’ and ‘employments.’ The 
evidence of material well-being strikes the eye everywhere in the 
Rhine Province ; the luxurious abodes of the aristocracy and pros- 
perous bourgeoisie, the comfortable homes and pleasant environ- 
ment of the small tradesmen and working class, the cheap electric 
light and power everywhere, the intensive cultivation of the soil, 
the busy factories dotted about all over the country, the shops 
filled with all kinds of commodities, the streets and roads in 
excellent order, and the complete absence of any signs of the 
_ havoc of war, form a bitter contrast to the awful scenes of desola- 
tion and ruin which one witnesses over hundreds of miles of 
France and Belgium: how bitter must be the reflections of the 
victorious French troops when they contemplate the untouched 
towns and countryside of the beaten Germans. 

When I bade farewell to the lady in whose well-appointed 
house I had been billeted, I remarked that I hoped happier years 
might be in store for us all in the future: this concession to 
ordinary courtesy on my part was promptly responded to on her 
part by the unfolding of a complete catalogue of all the sufferings 
which they had endured during the War. ‘ Suffering,’ I replied 
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and a worse thing for ourselves and the world at large, if we . 
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—‘ You have suffered inconvenience only; if you want to realise 
what suffering means you must visit the stricken lands of France 
which have been devastated by your Kaiser’s war and mutilated 














cases beyond recognition by your brutal soldiers, then you might begin 
erely to understand what suffering means: no penalty which you may 
To be called upon to bear can ever compensate for the misery which 
be a your Deutschland iiber alles policy has brought upon the world.’ 
ans, This conversation represents the extent to which I indulged in 
ever ‘fraternisation ’ during my fortnight in the Rhine Province. 
d it Most of the lecturers were civilians whose walk in life brought 
I them very little into touch with the old Regular Army, and it 
3 to § was undoubtedly beneficial that they should have an opportunity 
BY. of meeting so many of the Old Army officers, seeing for them- 
the selves the relations which exist between officers and men, and 
ing witnessing how the great traditions and the very soul of that 





glorious Army have leavened the whole lump of the New Armies, 
and are now being passed on to the young Army which is entrusted 
with the sacred duty of maintaining the honour and prestige of 
their country in the enemy’s territory and ensuring the successful 
completion of the great task for which so many hundreds of thon- 
sands have laid down their lives. 

Many of my lecturer friends, and notably those in the Church, 
showed by their conversation that they had found Army life a 
totally different thing from what it has been popularly misrepre- 
sented,to-be ; and no words which they could find seemed adequate 
to'express the high opinion which they had formed of the British 
officer. To those who know and love the Army, and who under- 
stand what a splendid school it has been for manners, discipline, 
self-restraint, hearty co-operation, unselfishness and complete 
devotion to duty, and how valuable it has been in forming 
character in all ranks, this appreciation of the ‘ military caste’ 
must be most welcome, as it is evidence of the fact that actual 
contact with what a Nonconformist writer recently termed ‘ the old 
inhuman and soul-destroying Army life’* is sufficient to dispel 
the illusions which have been cherished for so many years in circles 
where the Army has been an unknown quantity, and all that it 
stands for, a sealed book. 

Anything which brings about this educational contact, and 
helps to familiarise the purely civilian mind with the point of 
view of the professional soldier, cannot fail to react for good in 
a thousand ways; and of the benefits which will accrue from the 
Army Education Scheme, this is by no means the least. 

With the ratification of peace, it may be presumed that the 
restrictions against ‘ fraternisation ’ on the Rhine will be modi- 
fied to some extent. It is absolutely certain that the Germans 
* J. Saxon Mills, ‘Impressions in Cologne,’ Observer, May 18. 
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will encourage ‘fraternisation,’ ‘by order,’ and that they wil 
lay themselves out to prove that they can indeed ‘bring forth 
fruit meet for repentance’ and show that they can qualify iq 
an incredibly brief space of time for a place in the League of 


Nations: it is also more than probable that some well-meaning” 3 ; 


but foolish persons will meet these advances more than half-way, 
and it is equally probable that certain cunning people will fost 
this rapprochement for their own ends. 

Germany was in a fair way to realise her ambitious dream: 


of Deutschland iiber alles, when the premature and quite un § 


necessary appeal to brute force destroyed the careful ompite 
building of a generation of peaceful penetration: she sees now 
that her only salvation is in gradually obtaining a commandialia 
influence in the League of Nations, to which she has slways © 
looked as an instrument for the enforcement of her will, if other 
methods should fail. On the 9th of November 1916 the Imperial 
Chancellor Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, in his speech to the 
main committee of the Reichstag, said : 


When, after the termination of the war, the world fully recognises its 
horrible devastation of blood and treasure, through all mankind will go 
the cry for peaceful arguments and understandings which will prevent, so 
far as is humanly possible, the return of such an immense catastrophe. 
This cry will be so strong and so justified that it must lead to a result. 
Germany will honourably co-operate in investigating every attempt to find © 
a practical solution and collaborate towards its possible realisation, and - 
that all the more if the War, as we confidently expect, produces political 
conditions which will do justice to the free development of all nations, 
small as well as great. The first condition for the development of inter- 
national relations by means of an arbitration court and the peaceful 
liquidation of conflicting antagonisms would be that henceforth no aggres- 
sive coalitions should be formed. Germany is ready at all times to join 
the union of the peoples, and even to place herself at the head of such a 
union which will restrain a disturber of the peace. 


And there will be found many people like the Dean of Exeter, 
who will vie with one another in the noble work of the regenera- 
tion of Germany, by the simple method of treating her as an 
honourable adversary desirous of making amends for the past and 
forming friendships for the future. To honour Germany—accord- 
ing to the Dean—as far as possible, is the best way to make her 
honourable. And Germany will respond with alacrity to th> 
ingenuous advances of these people, and will leave no stone un- 
turned ‘to place herself at the head of such a union’ as the 
League of Nations will most assuredly become if it is not watched 
with extraordinary vigilance by the Powers which are honestly 
striving to ‘restrain a disturber of the Peace.’ ‘Let us remem- 
ber that Hindenburg’s myth of an unconquered Army retiring 
before superior force ‘with heads erect,’ still holds the stage; 
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nd that in spite of everything that has happened, it is still boldly 
ggserted in Germany that 


"The Emperor has, as a ruler of the German Empire, merely done his 
sty during the War, as other kings and emperors have done their duty 
their countries were attacked in such a despicable manner as 

y was by the Entente in the year 1914.° 


ff ‘Change of heart’? Never! As the German was in-the begin- 
F iting, he is now and ever shall be, war without end. 


F. G. Stone. 


5 Comment in the Pan-German T7'dgliche Rundschau of July 7 on Prince 
fitel Friedrich’s telegram to King George, offering himself and his brothers 
for trial in lieu of the ex-Kaiser. 
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THE TURKS, CARDINAL NEWMAN, al 
THE COUNCIL OF TEN' 


: 


Amonc the historic State papers which lie in heaps about 
Conference of Paris, we may single out for instant signifi 

and praise the reply made to Damad Ferid Pasha, the Turkish 
Grand Vizier, whose appeal to the Council of Ten representing 
the Allied Powers is dated June 17, 1919. By then the Empire 
of the Grand Turk, as our fathers admiringly called him, wag” 
but a name. The British, French, Greeks, Italians, held ite 
various provinces ; and Constantinople had seen, almost without 
emotion, our bluejackets roaming idly over its rough causeways, — 
the least arrogant of conquerors, although likely to be master 
in effect for many a month to come of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
now rescued after four hundred and sixty-five years from 
Ottoman rule. Damad Ferid Pasha was Vizier of a vanished - 
realm ; he spoke on behalf of a Sultan Lackland, of a people whom ~ 


revolution had left helpless and bewildered, of a Sublime Porte 9 


beaten flat to the ground. But he clung to the old devices of - 
diplomacy, saying the thing that was not with an innocent air, 
throwing the guilt of the War, which he dared not deny, upon 
the ‘Committee of Union and Progress,’ the German Kaiser, the 
Admiral in command of the Goeben, anywhere except on the 
blameless Turks. He would never allow that ‘fanaticism’ had 
prompted massacre ; ‘it would be more equitable,’ he wrote, ‘ to 
judge the Ottoman nation by its long history as a whole, than by a 
single period that shows it in a most unfavourable light.’ What, 
then, was his petition? Quite a simple one; in language dear 
to Chanceries, the status quo ante bellum. Restore his Empire to 
the Sultan, just as it stood before the fatal day of All Hallows, 
November 1, 1914, which beheld a war admitted now to have 
been a crime no less than a blunder opened against Turkey's 
oldest friends, France and England. Let the Allies withdraw 
1 Consult, besides J. H. N.’s Lectures on the Turks in their Relation to 
Europe, D. Urquhart, The Spirit of the Hast; Sir M. Sykes, Dar-ul-Islam, and 
The Caliph’s Last Heritage; Sir E. Pears, The Destruction of the Greek Empire, 
and Forty Years at Constantinople ; Lord Morley, Life of Gladstone ; Monypenny, 


Life of Disraeli, vol. i. ; and Disraeli’s Tancred ; Sir W. Muir, The Caliphate ; 
‘T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam. 
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their forces, leaving as a farewell token so much of Thrace, 
‘north and west of Adrianople,’ as might protect Stamboul from 
assault by wicked Bulgarians. ‘To parcel out the Ottoman Empire 
would upset the balance of the East’; it would irritate and pro- 
yoke three hundred millions of Moslems. Henceforth, said the 
Vizier, he and his fellow-Turks would devote themselves to ‘an 
intensive economic and intellectual culture,’ in the hope of winning 
their way into the League of Nations. 

This language, perhaps because they had heard it before, did 
not persuade the Council of Ten. M. Clemenceau remarked 
pleasantly of the Turkish delegates, among whom none but 
























thé | Moslems and Osmanli appeared, ‘Ils viennent en vainqueurs.’ 
“nee | The answer they received was pretty well a universal negative ; 
Kish | but in expanding it sentence by sentence the Allies have put on 
ting } record a judgment which, if it annihilates the Turkish apology, 
pte} casts a reflected and tell-tale ray upon the story of Western con- 
wa8 duct in the past, so far as concerns what Lord Morley describes 
its | 4s ‘that shifting, intractable, and interwoven tangle of conflict- 
out. ing interests, rival peoples, and antagonistic faiths, veiled under 
Y8; § the easy name of the Eastern Question.’ We may accept his 
“rs | summing up of it, ‘the presence of the Ottoman Turks in Europe, 
tf; § their possession of Constantinople, and their sovereignty, as 
am Mahometan masters over Christian races.’ French policy from 
ed the period of Francis the First, interrupted only by the personal 
mM} adventure of Bonaparte in Egypt; and British from the end of 
te the eighteenth century till Mr. Gladstone’s last years of power 
of (but with moments of hesitation) had maintained this anomalous 
r, and anarchic state of things under the pretext of defending the 
. ‘integrity and independence’ of the Ottoman Empire. Now the 





Council of Ten roundly affirm that the Turk has ‘no capacity to 
tule over alien races. The experiment has been tried too long 
and too often for there to be the least doubt.’ Turkish rule in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa has always been followed by a diminu- 
tion in material prosperity, a fall in the level of culture, and its 
withdrawal by the beneficent reverse. ‘ Neither among Christians 
nor among Moslems has the Turk done other than destroy where- 
ever he has conquered. Never has he shown himself able to 
develop in peace what he has won by war.’ The Council cannot 
grant that ‘the maintenance of the Turkish Empire is necessary 
for-the religious equilibrium of the world.’ Quite otherwise, 
security as touching religion has increased wherever the Allies 
rule instead of the Turks; and ‘ to thinking Moslems the modern 
history of the Government enthroned at Constantinople can be 
no source of pleasure or pride.’ At last, the duty of determining 
what shall become of the various populations set free from the 
Sultan’s yoke is laid upon the Allies, who will act in accordance 
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with the ‘wishes and permanent interests of those populatio; 
The ‘ startling ’ yet ‘impressive’ change to an ‘ intensive econ” 
mic and intellectual culture,’ announced by Damad Ferid Pasha 
will certainly have the Council’s blessing. ‘ge 
To abbreviate the Grand Vizier’s plea for ‘As you were’ wag 
not easy; but the severe criticism which it called out ‘ool 
to be studied in every line. The accuracy of that rejoinder may 
be seen from books of history accessible to us all; its appearancs 
was not only opportune but imperative; and if we could ee 
sure that the Council of Ten would lay their own lessons tol 
the public which takes an interest, political, religious, or 
humanitarian, in the Turkish Empire and its settlement, wale 
be relieved of a grave anxiety. The Ten preach to admiration; 
how will they proceed to act? Their arguments point to ong” 
definite conclusion, yet they do not draw it so much as in outing, 
Certainly the key-word ‘ Constantinople’ is dropped in a reflection — 
which (if logic and mere ethics governed the decisions of states 
men) should have power, like the fabled magic carpet in the 
Arabian story, to transport Mohammed the Fifth across the Boe 
porus to Brusa, where his great ancestors lie buried. Will it work 
this long-delayed miracle? The Pasha cries out against what 
he calls ‘the eternal covetousness’ of Russia hankering after 
Stamboul. But like the Ottoman Empire itself Russia is on 
@ dissecting table; and still Europe inquires more pointedly 
than ever how the omnipotent Allies mean to deal with Sancta 
Sophia, in whose venerable name the tragic knot of Hast and 
West is bound up. If the reply given by the Council of Ten 
has any value, it amounts to a solemn declaration that the status 
quo ante bellum shall not be restored. Never again, it seems 
to say, shall the Turk rule over an alien race. By one stroke 
of a scimitar it divides from the Sultan’s tyranny Greeks and 
Armenians, Syrians, Jews, and Arabs, with every minor popula 
tion dwelling in his former domain. It pledges the League of — 
Nations to act in view of their ‘ wishes and permanent interests,’ 
not in obedience to Yildiz Kiosk, nor determining the fate of 
Asiatic millions by gossip in the bazaars of India, or the suscepti- 
bilities of a few Mohammedan scholars which may find an echo 
in London clubs. Least of all, surely, will it dance to the piping 
of a ‘Pan-Islamic League,’ or sell its voice to ‘international 
finance.’ Old things have passed away. The Grand Turk will 
get back only so much power and territory as the Entente choose 
to bestow upon him. Leaving America for the present aside, and 
not yet taking Italy into account, we cannot but feel convinced 
that the two Great Powers which went partners sixty-five years 
ago in the Crimean War hold the future of Turkey in the hollow 
of their hands. Where is the force to withstand them? Great 
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Britain will decide; France will assent; and the new era will 


At such a time, as the letter of the Ten admits, we have to 
ask ourselves who are the Ottoman Turks, what part have they 
played in the world’s history, and how have they stood in relation 
to the true ideals of government? For whatever they have been 
in the past that they will be in days to come. These are the 
eonsiderations which ought to shape our judgment, and not the 
transient humours of other Moslems at a distance, who neither 
know nor care about Asia Minor, Palestine, or even Stamboul, 
except as legendary names. Why did the Paris Council retract, 
in the words I have quoted, all that our Western Governments 
maintained at so great a loss of blood and treasure, concerning 
the ‘integrity and independence’ of the Osmanli possessions in 
three Continents? They go so far as to exclaim against the 
Pasha’s appealing to ‘the religious sentiment of men who never 
felt the Turkish yoke or have forgotten how heavily it weighs 
on those who are compelled to bear it.’ When we contrast senti- 
ments like these with a policy of which the Crimean War was 
the direct outcome, we cannot refrain from wondering if their 
sequel should, nevertheless, be as lenient to the Turk as were 
the Treaties of Paris in 1856 and of Berlin in 1878. That the 
war in Crimea was an unhappy blunder politicians of every shade 
have granted. It is a truth which stares us in the face on many 
a page of Kinglake’s monumental work, despite his admiration 
of Sir Stratford Canning. The final judgment, which to-day 
stands out for our guidance, we owe to an Oxford leader who was 
not a politician and who would have modestly declined the title of 
historian—to John Henry Newman, whose Lectures on the His- 
tory of the Turks in their relation to Europe, given at Liverpool 
during October, 1853, are classic in form, comprehensive in out- 
look, and bear the test of time. If the famous Cardinal were 
sill among us he might point to the letter of the Ten as his 
complete vindication. He refuted, without knowing them, Dis- 
meli’s sinister. views, which were destined to create a false posi- 
tion for England at the Congress of Berlin, and to lead by their 
wfortunate consequences to the Great War itself. And he justi- 
fied by anticipation Gladstone’s vehement demand for the exit 
of the Turks, ‘bag and baggage,’ from the regions they mis- 
governed, which was the one true conclusion of the whole matter 
and, be it early or late, is after the present collapse inevitable. 

Though not an Oriental scholar, and a traveller only to the 
shores of Greece, where he touched in 1832 during his Mediter- 
Tanean voyage, Newman had all the learning he needed for his 
task, besides the rarer quality of genius that perceives laws in 


| events, and can trace out in history the development of ideas. 
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Oxford, in the happy days when the Greek language and lite 
formed its alumni to be students of life in the volumes of E 
dotus, Thucydides, and Aristotle, had trained him to a real philg” 
sophy, neither purely abstract nor cunningly opportune ; and 

the governing facts, there was Gibbon : & 
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No doubt we must search into so many-sided a problem under all 
its aspects, from the meridian of Mecca, Delhi, and Cairo, » 
less than from Rome and Byzantium ; but Greece remains th 
centre ; and Newman did wisely when he began his survey Wj 
Herodotus. For we are dealing yet with a conflict betw 
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Europe and Asia which, let it take as various shapes as it } the Pin 
is due to the never-ending antithesis of Greek and Barbarian. Thy tains, 
Greeks invented science; they were adepts in the practice a historic 
theory of limited or constitutional governments; while Asia lij £] iat 
by custom, knows nothing of science, and worships naked pow history 
To European thinkers it is a first principle that reason shou Th 
dictate law ; that progress, not stagnation, is man’s calling; and ninete 
all this the Greeks have taught us. Until last year the Turk Gladst 
were the vanguard of barbaric Asia, fronting scientific Europe, given 
Their origin was Tartar, their record one of an untamed fiero. histor 
ness in war, of tyranny in peace, which the religion they adopted any fc 
might seem to consecrate rather than to soften; and in spite of had D 
a singularly mixed pedigree they preserved without change the them. 
Tartar characteristics of a boundless fury when once roused and 1878 

of indolence the most profound at other seasons. To culture of delive 
the intellect, to art and industry, to rural occupations, they have” becan 
ever been as a people refractory and obtuse. The Turk is a fight and 

ing man or he is nothing. It may be objected that he surely New! 
knows how to keep his conquered subjects down ; but he governs Tripc 
by setting them one against another, as he acquired his empire” Egyr 
by taking advantage of their divisions. From Saracen or Syrian, Nove 
Jew or Armenian, he has learned merely to use their special gifts Sulta 
instead of imitating them himself. ‘The Franks,’ says Newman, indey 
‘were their merchants, the Armenians their bankers, the subject J hard: 





races their labourers, and the Greeks their sailors.’ The Turkish 

Government is parasitic, eating up and leaving waste the regions” 
which it found civilised, but which have steadily fallen away to” 
desert, and their illustrious cities to ruin. Five hundred years” 
and more of possession by the sons of Othman show the most 
fertile countries in Asia with a population of less than thirty to 
the square mile: Roman roads have given place to mere tracks 
in a-desolate land; Asia Minor, once a glorious and flourishing 
province of Old or New Rome, is a wilderness ; Palestine’s milkand § 
honey a far-off remembrance ; and Constantinople among the world’s | 
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itals is at once the Sultan’s cpprobrium and a reproach to 
Christian Europe which has left it under such base thraldom. 
The map of Turkey in its vast neglected dominions, curving half 
round the Mediterranean, exhibits an age-long scandal that pos- 
terity will find it hard to believe in. Were Christians so weak 
or so divided as to endure it all these years? But they were; 
and Newman holds out before us a picture no less humiliating than 
true of the situation, rightly termed by him a portent : 

The Barbarian power [he calls it] which has been for centuries seated 
in the very heart of the Old World; which has in its brute clutch the 
most famous countries of classical and religious antiquity, and many of 
the most fruitful and beautiful regions of the earth; which stretches along 
the course of the Danube, the Euphrates, and the Nile; which embraces 
the Pindus, the Taurus, the Caucasus, Mount Sinai, the Libyan Moun- 
tains, and the Atlas; and which, having no history itself, is heir to the 
historical names of Constantinople and Nicaea, Nicomedia and Caesarea, 
Jerusalem and Damascus, Nineveh and Babylon, Mecca and Baghdad, 
Antioch and Alexandria, ignorantly holding in possession one half of the 
history of the whole world. There it lies and will not die. 

_ That portent, however, would have disappeared in the mid- 
nineteenth century had not the French and the English (to use 
Gladstone’s words) ‘ by a vast expenditure of life and treasure’ 
given to Turkey ‘for the first time perhaps in her blood-stained 
history, twenty years of a repose not disturbed by herself or by 
any foreign Power.’ Turkey broke her engagements; for ‘ she 
had not in the resources of her barbaric policy the means to keep 
them.’ And thus her ‘intolerable misrule’ led to the War of 
1878, in consequence of which eleven millions of people were 
delivered from the Sultan’s yoke; Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro 
became independent States ; Bulgaria received autonomy ; Bosnia 
and Herzegovina went under the charge of Austria. Since 
Newman wrote the passage I have quoted above, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli no longer acknowledge any suzerainty of the Turk; and 
Egypt, which did so, was made by Great Britain, as soon after 
November 1914 as circumstances permitted, into a protected 
Sultanate under the British Crown. The Hejaz declared its 
independence and would have none of the Ottoman Caliph. Our 
hard-bought victories completed the transformation ; we became 
masters of Palestine, Syria, Anatolia; the Sublime Porte sued 
for peace on any terms; and the Germans evacuated Constanti- 
nople. Newman said of Turkey, it ‘ will not die,’ but if it were 
stricken by a mightier hand it would cease to be. Stricken it was 
tc the heart ; it lies extinct. The question now is, shall England 
bring it to life again ? 

Let us not mistake. That we have it in our power to revive 
the Turk and set him on his feet once more is beyond denial. 
What ought we todo? Britain is the supreme judge in this great 
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assize between Kast and West, holding the balance while j 
sword awaits her decree. History pleads at her bar; Christig 

is not silent; and equify demands that the Moslem be he 
Our Government has more than once disowned any intentig 
destroying the Ottoman Empire. Of such a proposal it ¥ 
altogether innocent. But in this final Court of Appeal the Ty 
must meet Newman’s question: ‘ What claim does it give hi 
upon Europe, Asia, and Africa, upon Greece, Palestine, g 
Egypt, that he has frustrated the munificence of nature 4 
demolished the works of man?’ In a striking article confi 
buted to this Review by Signor Corradini,’ the vast empip’ 
won but not in any human sense governed by the Hoig 
of Othman was effectively described as ‘ bonum derelictum™ 
for how else can we speak of an estate ruined in population, if 
very soil made barren, its buildings decayed, without hope 
restoration? Surely, as Newman argued before the Italian thit 
and writer took up his parable, the Turk can make out for him: 

as a lawful sovereign no better right than the pirate has to th 
jurisdiction of the high seas. The trampling of his horse-hoc 
though it went on for a thousand years, gives him no more fit 
to the possession of those countries than a Scythian raid org 
Tartar gallop would have given one to Barbarians in ine 
away. Let it be said that he got them by the strong hand; 

by a stronger he has lost them; and is not his title gone? The 
Court of Humanity has now been called upon to determine how 
so choice a portion of our heritage must be dealt with, according 
to the ‘wish indeed of the peoples concerned,’ but ‘likewise in |” 
view of their ‘ permanent interests.’ Taking our stand on the 
platform thus laid down by the Council of Ten, we are bidde 
to lift up our eyes and survey the past, from which alone we 
can safely derive a lesson for the future. We will not overlook 


India with its hundred millions (if so be) of Moslems devoted 0 ts 
their creed. The British Empire has rights also—rights of safety 9 
and prescription—which every statesman recognises. Happily, § 
they do not conflict with humanity’ s claims, but can be defended 9 


as the conclusions of a just and wise policy, set up on principles | 
that the most benevolent of Christians or of philosophers would — 
approve. I am already anticipating the verdict: it is that the 
Turkish Empire be henceforth modelled on our Indian adminis 
tration ; therefore, to sum up with Gladstone, that ‘ our Govern- 
ment shall apply all its vigour to concur with the other States of 
Europe in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish executive 
power.’ 

Have not all the centuries been moving on to this, and no 
other, solution of the Eastern Question? Is there any alternative 
imaginable on will not give rise to fresh complications ending | 

‘ Italy from Adowa to the Great War,’ May 1917. 
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massacres, wars, and a new Council of Ten confronted with 
difficulties? We can never expect a greater freedom than 
@ now enjoy, or a better chance of settling the Near East’ once 
gall. I found the justice of a decree that shall do away with 
he Turkish executive power on those facts which a volume such 
Yewman’s Lectures enables the average citizen to contemplate 
a clear united view; and on axioms and decisions wrought 
into the texture of civilised society by teachers whom we revere, 
Be they Greek or Latin, Hebrew or Christian. Neither should 
Tfear the judgment of Mohammed himself, whose saying is on 
d that ‘Empire may stand with unbelief, but’ not with 
y.’ The damning guilt of Turkish rule is that it never has 

} been, never could be, anything else than Barbarism laying waste 
‘Gyilisation and lying prone on its ruins. This, for eight hundred 
' , in the most desirable lands of Asia Minor; but wherever 
. “it got a hold, the same everywhere. In a light so glaring, we 
). | ate bound to admit with Gladstone, that as regards government 
the Turk has proved himself to be ‘the one great anti-human 
























hoofs, 

— specimen of humanity’ ; and as regards religion with Newman 
| ora that he appears in history as ‘ the great Antichrist among the races 
es be of men.’ 


It required no small courage, in the autumn of 1853, to tell 
this English nation that the Turk, whose battles they were going 
to fight, was Antichrist. Twenty-three years later Gladstone 
ie culd awaken their sympathy with oppressed Christians in the 
| Bast by denouncing ‘ Bulgarian Horrors’ ; yet his torrents of 
wrath and eloquence did not stay Disraeli from doing the work 
dden | % 8n Ottoman pleader at Berlin, while the people sang their 
“inusic-hall ditty against Russia. Our forgetful Britons know 
‘look | B0thing about the Crusaders except schoolboy reminiscences of 
od fg | Bichard Coeur de Lion. They never heard of the Christian perile, 






vfety | fenewed century after century, which leave echoes still in the- 


pily, ears of Hungarians, Poles, and Austrians. The destruction of 
nded- Serbia, on the 28th of June, 1389, has lately been recalled to 
ples | the memory of Europe by its anniversary, the day on which Peace 
ould | 88 concluded at Versailles. But Englishmen, allowing for rare 
the | &%ceptions, are totally unacquainted with the catastrophes, almost 
fatal to Eastern Christendom, of Nicopolis and Varna; the 


inis- 

om. | (decisive Catholic triumph at Lepanto can scarcely be found in 
sof | their manuals of history. And had they learned a little about 
tive § the efforts of Russia since the time of Peter the Great to throw 





her mighty shield over the Orthodox nationalities which were 
held in bondage by the ‘ malignant and turbaned Turk,’ perhaps 
they would have hesitated before giving him a new lease of twenty, 
or as it proved to be, of sixty years during which to indulge his 

taste for sudden and unprovoked massacre, until the Sultan him- 
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self was denounced by the foremost Englishman of the day as “the 


Great Assassin ona throne.’ In October, 1853, England’s wra 


had been growing steadily against Nicholas the Tsar, wh 8 


dreaded presence at Constantinople, so men believed, would 
‘ bring our own Empire face to face with ruin.’ In this manner 
‘ British ideas’ of humanity and freedom gave way to ‘ British 
interests ’ clad in the clinging robes of our traditional policy. Had 
we been simply a Moslem Power we could not have acted other 
wise than we did. Newman, therefore, was pleading the caus 
of the Crusaders not without risk, and as in the Caliph’s presence, 
when he refused to share in the ‘ madness of the people.’ And 
whoever repeats his arguments now, at this last hour of the Allied 
Conference, cannot fail to be aware of occult influences, not less 
urgent because they are moving in the dark, which, if our ruler 
yield to them, will assuredly bring back the so-called ‘ independ 
ence’ of Turkey and leave the Eastern Question, as nearly a§ 
possible, where the War found it. The Ottoman Turks will stay 


Europe with their Sultan at Constantinople ; they will reign over 


Christian rayahs in Asia; promises of reform which they have 
already made will be forgotten. We shall have gained by the heroig 
memories of Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Salonika, how 
much? The balance-sheet of the Crimean War may teach us. For 
the third time, and on the largest scale, Britain will have sacrificed 
her ‘ ideas’ to her imaginary ‘interests,’ preferring the Moslem 
before the Christian, with a sermon to the Grand Vizier on her 
lips, and probably with a new Turkish loan between her fingers 
to help the Sultan-Caliph over his financial embarrassments. 
Paris in 1856; Berlin in 1878; Versailles in 1919—three solemn 
vows taken by our Christian and Hebrew rulers that Turkey shall 
not come to the end she deserves, though Slavs, Hellenes, and 
Armenians perish. I¢ will prove a surprising record for the most 
feeling people that ever melted into sympathy with distress at 
home and abroad, for the lovers of liberty, science, and progress, 
who have not renounced the New Testament, but who will have 
acted as if their prophet were Mohammed, and their Bible the 
Koran. 

Newman took for granted that the England of his day was 
Christian still. The capital cities of his mental universe were 
Athens, Jerusalem, and Rome. He shared the religion of 
mediaeval Christendom which, though it could not keep against 
the tremendous onset of the Turks a single province belonging to 
the Eastern Roman Empire, did spend its blood in crusade after 
crusade until it succeeded, at least, in raising up a barrier which 
the Paynim was not able to break through. From Gregory the 
Seventh in 1074 down to Clement the Eleventh in 1700 ,the Papacy 


called up and sent forth its sacred legions to defend what was 
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ieft of civilisation under the Cross. Our noblest epic is the story 
of all that fighting which through many defeats brought the 


Western world victory ; since we owe to it our very existence and 


are neither Moslems nor trodden-down Christian serfs, but the 
head and front of the world. That is the dominating fact of 
history forgotten by England, of which no mention is made in 
our schools. If we may boast of a British Empire in India, the 
reason is not, assuredly, that our fleets and armies took any share 
in throwing back the Turkish advance upon Central Europe 
during the last three hundred years; or that England’s adven- 
turers to Hindostan were moved by the crusading spirit. We 
gave no help to Hungary, Austria, Poland, when in 1683 the 
Grand Vizier hurled his Moslems against the walls of Vienna 
which John Sobieski defended. As Lord Morley notes with quiet 
sarcasm, ‘This secular strife between Ottoman and Christian 
gradually became a struggle among the Christian Powers of 
Northern and Western Europe to turn tormenting questions in 
the East to the advantage of rival ambitions of their own.’ The 
Popes did, at all events, take large views and demeaned them- 
selves as Captains-General of a beleaguered Christendom. But to 
France, Catholic or Free-thinking, the Grand Signior was a useful 
ally; to England, Protestant or Liberal, a bulwark against 
Russia’s expansion towards the Mediterranean and South-Western 
Asia. Their policy took as little heed of religion as of humanity ; 
although Napoleon the Third was capable of sending an ultimatum 
to Turkey by way of securing Catholic privileges at the Holy 
Places; and an English-Hebrew Premier, in the name of moral 
reforms, obtained for Britain the Isle of Cyprus which we did 
not want. 

Newman, like Gladstone in 1876, went back to the truth of 
history and to first principles in politics. He traced the Turcoman 
who came down from the ‘ Roof of the World’ along Asian path- 
ways until, by serving many masters and subduing them, as by 
accepting the profession of Islam, the wild Turanian was 
developed into Seljukian, Ottoman, and the modern Osmanli, 
never becoming civilised, ever a being of moods furious or 
apathetic, knowing how to dominate other races and to practise 
a crooked diplomacy, but skilled in none of the arts, unless high 


-courage in battle be one of them. At all times, moreover, their 


methods in peace and war betrayed the pedigree from which they 


‘sprang and the religion which they had chosen in preference to 


the Gospel. Gibbon writes, on occasion of the campaign in 
which Mohammed the Second took Constantinople : 

The Mahometan, and more especially the Turkish casuists, have pro- 
nounced that no promise can bind the faithful against the interest and 
duty of their religion, and that the Sultan may abrogate his own treaties 


and those of his predecessor. 
Q2 
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of Ten, should it be tempted to design a fresh compact, on Lon 
Beaconsfield’s example, with the Sublime Porte. And ag” 
illustrating the Mongolian instinct which prompts to massacre § 
by the million, I would set beside the exploits of Jenghiz Khan, © 
Hulagu, and Marlowe’s ‘ Tamburlaine the Great,’ not merely” 
famous but long past exterminations like that of the Greeks in § 
Scio, of March, 1822, or the atrocities inflicted on Bulgarians in” 
1876, but the ‘ deliberate fanaticism,’ as it is called by the Ten 
in their reply to Damad Ferid Pasha, which led to ‘ the massacre” 
of Armenian Christians by order of the Turkish Government,’ 
since the World-War began. ‘ Qualis ab incepto,’ this people hag” 
never changed in its barbarian attitude towards the ‘ infidel’ whom 
it looks upon as without rights or dignity, as ‘ the hog or the dog, 
an unclean beast, tolerated for use and profit until his hour comes; 
then to be handed over to death. 

If considerations like these, founded on the experience of 
more than a thousand years, to which Gibbon bears witness for 
history, Newman in the high province of the Christian faith, and 
Gladstone in politics and diplomatic records of yesterday, have 
any weight, we are forbidden to hope that the Sultan-Caliph will 
be reformed by treaty, however cunningly devised; and it would 
be a crime to set him on a throne at Constantinople where he 
could act the ‘ Great Assassin ’ over again when greed or vengeance 
moved his advisers to counsel it. From spectators the British 
Government would have become, by such a restoration, not only 
accomplices but the very authors of a policy as anti-human as it 
was anti-Christian. I see no conclusion but this to the pleadings 
for and against a new Ottoman Empire. New, and of British 
origin, established in order to placate the Pan-Islamic League 
subsidised by German money, which Abdul Hamid inaugurated 
and the fallen Kaiser blessed, while masquerading in the crusader’s 
coat of mail. Between the Young Turks and the Old Moslems 
our efforts to strike a concordat will provoke ridicule, as beyond 
question they must end in failure. As regards Constantinople, 
the most unconvincing grounds have been alleged for leaving 
the second capital of Christendom in Turkish hands. It has 
never ceased to be a Greek city; and the Osmanli who makes it 
his court or camp is a soldier, an official, or a parasite. All its 
traffic and business are carried on by the Hellenes, the Armenians, 
the Jews, and other non-Moslem inhabitants; not by the crowd 
of hangers-on to a corrupt administration who would follow the 
Sultan or forsake him, when he passed into Asia. Neither has 
the City of Constantine changed its name, which is to this 
day as from 1453 stamped on the Imperial coinage and inscribed 
in all official documents. Constantinople is not, except by a 
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play upon words, known as ‘Islamboul,’ the head-quarters of 
Islam; for ‘Stamboul’ is only abbreviated Greek, signifying 
‘the city.’ It never was a place of Mohammedan pilgrimage or 
4 sacred shrine, like Mecca, Medina, Damascus, or on a level 
even with Kerbela and the other consecrated memorial-spots of 
Ali’s followers. 

Is it the city of the True Caliph? Most wisely the Western 
Powers decline to meddle in a problem which does not concern 
us, although we are at liberty to describe its chief difficulties. 
A recognised authority on Moslem law, Dr. Charles Vamvacas, 
from whom I have borrowed some of the foregoing observations 
(he was Member of the Turkish Parliament until 1912), sums 
them up graphically in the Balkan Review. To his thinking, 
the Sultan is ‘ Padishah of the Osmanli,’ and nothing more. No 
one pretends that Othman’s successors belong to Mohammed’s 
family, or even to his tribe, the Koreish. ‘The Arab chiefs of 
Mecca, Medina, Yemen, Baghdad, Assir, and Syria,’ says Dr. 
Vamvacas, ‘never recognised the religious supremacy of the 
Sultan’; therefore they pay no heed to decisions emanating 
from the Sheik-ul-Islam at Constantinople, who acts as his Vicar- 
General in spirituals. He is not named in the kutbah, the 
‘bidding prayer,’ of the faithful in countries free from Ottoman 
tule, except to a certain extent, so it appears, among Indian 
Moslems, as at Hyderabad and in Bengal. The very competent 
author of the Dictionary of Islam, Mr. T. P. Hughes, observes : 

We have not seen a single work of authority, nor met with a single 

man of learning, attempting to prove that the Sultans of Turkey are 
rightful Khalifahs; for the assumption of the title by anyone who is not 
of the Koraish tribe is undoubtedly illegal and heretical. 
“The Caliphate ended,’ says the erudite Sir William Muir, ‘ with 
the fall of Baghdad. The illusory resuscitation by the Mam- 
lukes was a lifeless show; the Osmanli Caliphate a dream.’ 
What is the main argument of those who are not learned? That 
Sultan Selim bought the succession from the last of the Egyptian 
Fatimites in 1517; that the Turk is the sword of Islam, and that 
their religion must have a champion. To which it may be 
answered, that purchase of a sacred office gives a dubious title ; and 
that since the sword of the Turk has broken in his hands, he 
can be champion no longer. The Arabs have now recovered their 
independence ; Mecca disowns the Osmanli; and it is probable 
that the King of the Hejaz, our faithful ally, will bring back the 
Caliphate to the House of the Prophet. 

These things lie hid in a future of which the dim outlines are 
scarcely visible. Our resolution ought not to depend on them; 
England’s conduct in her policy towards the Ottoman Empire 
should not be framed on apprehension; ‘ Be just and fear not’ 
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is the rule we must obey. Are we a Christian Power? Then @ 
we have duties to our principles which forbid the breaking of 
pledges, but which require us to deal fairly with opposing intere 
F: giving each its due value. Are we a civilised Power? T 













































we cannot betray the cause of humanity, or become the vi upon tl 
Br second founders of a State in which, according to Newman's § gress? 
5 strong but true indictment, ‘ Mahometans, despots, slave mem which ! 
chants, polygamists, holding agriculture in contempt, Europe in i ment, 
abomination, cut off from the family of nations, existing by of the 
ignorance and fanaticism, tolerated in existence by the mutual § yohan 
jealousies of Christian Powers as well as of their own subjects,’ welcor 
are to lord it over these unprotected victims of their greed and § foslet 
lust, with murder waiting to break in on the scene. Nature cries §  Pyrk : 
out from the desolation of Asia that it is time a better order of 9 por se 
life began where so many centuries have looked only upon Turkish §  ganno 
waste and horror. Do we not owe to our teachers, Greek, Roman, § (erm 
Christian, the duty of taking their task up again in that shame at me 
fully misgoverned world, long the most brilliant among the India’ 
miracles wrought by science, faith, and law, acting harmoniously to wh 
together? No betrayal by Frank or Briton of their own prin- — of the 
ciples in the past would equal the infamy of a surrender to the ruled 
Turk, now disarmed and helpless, but unconverted still. He The | 
has appealed to history; to history let him go, and by history Turk 
be judged. He is ‘unfit to rule over alien races,’ the Council is set 
of Ten declare. But when these are taken from him and live I 
prosperously, will the Moslems abandoned to Turkish bad govern- ever 
ment be satisfied? The Sultan, as ‘ Padishah of the Osmanii,’ trove 
may keep his Court at Brusa, signing himself Caliph and Com- Mr. 
mander of the Faithful, since he deems that to be his purchased Visc 
privilege. The one thing needful is that his Government should mea 
cease to be. The Sublime Porte is level with the ground. [If heal 
the Western Powers set it up again, they must answer for its Fre 
evil works to religion outraged, and to humanity trampled under Mes 
foot, by the worst enemy of God and man whose record survives alsc 
in the world’s chronicles. Upon them will lie the blood of our 1Tt 
heroes, shed in vain in Gallipoli, in the swamps of Mesopotamia, arg 
2 on the sacred soil of Palestine, only that the ‘unspeakable Turk’ hav 
might reign in Sancta Sophia, secured to him for ever by Christian wi 
England. to 
But an impassioned appeal from Sir Theodore Morison, on fol 
behalf of ‘Muhammadan interests,’ which appeared in the July dr: 
number of this Review, bids us restore the Turkish full dominion rel 
over Constantinople, Thrace, and Anatolia. In whose name, and ta: 
to escape what perils? In the name, I read with some perplexity, Li 


of ‘ sceptics in the matter of religion,’ of ‘ Young Moslems’ who 
scandalise their brethren, and of Shiahs who repudiate the 
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‘guthority of the Sultan. Indeed, says Sir Theodore Morison, ‘ the 

iphate has very little bearing on the practical question of the 
hour.’ 1 thank him for that seasonable word. Again, he talks 
of the ‘ civilisation, philosophy, and culture’ of Islam, as if they 
were threatened, but who has dreamt of laying a profane hand 
upon them? And when did the Turks contribute to their pro- 
gress? He protests hotly against the * destruction of Islam,’ by 
which must be meant its creed, or laws, or customs, or self-govern- 
ment, according to tradition. There is not a whisper audible 
of the slightest interference with one of these things. If 
Mohammedan genius looks for a coming Renaissance it is heartily 
welcome to begin it. I ask, therefore, what precisely is the 
Moslem danger which kindles such heat in the bosoms of Young 
Turk sceptics and Persian Shiahs, since neither belief, nor custom, 
nor security of life is at stake? Surely, these distinguished men 
cannot desire to set up once more a Sublime Porte, the slave of 
Germany, the home of intrigue, corruption, and tyranny, smiling 
at massacre. Their spokesman declares that the allegiance of 
Indian Moslems is due, not to the Sultan, but to the British Raj, 
to which they are devotedly loyal. This being so, every branch 
of the ‘ True Believers’ can live in a ‘ country of its own,’ though 
ruled by a non-Moslem ; for its religion is really its government. 
The House of Othman will be always effective sovereign over the 
Turks, so long as they recognise its divine rights. That question 
is settled. 

I am astonished that Sir Theodore Morison has nothing what- 
ever to remark on the Christian aspects of this great world-con- 
troversy. Does he forget the past or only ignore it? He quotes 
Mr. Lloyd George as having consulted our Labour leaders and 
Viscount Grey before making certain announcements. By all 
means. But there are Christian Churches that demand to be 
heard; there are ‘interests’ besides the Ottoman—namely, 
French, Italian, Slav, Armenian, over and above the claims of 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Arabia. ‘The League of Nations has 
also made its announcement in the memorable reply, dated the 
17th of June 1919, which I summed up at the beginning of my 
argument. That reply, when carefully studied, will be found to 
have answered Sir Theodore Morison’s chief contention beforehand 
with a decisive ‘No,’ pointing out the Turk’s age-long incapacity 
to reign over alien races, the utter ruin of civilisation that has 
followed his conquering steps, and the supreme distinction to be 
drawn between Ottoman misrule at Constantinople and ‘the 
religious equilibrium of the world.” Thrace and Anatolia con- 
tain populations mixed in all degrees. It is incredible that the 
League of Nations could, or would, abandon so many Christians 
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to the tender mercies of a restored Yildiz Kiosk. Wise Moslem 
instead of being stirred up in defence of a system condemned 
history and experience, should be led to perceive in the Turk, ng § 


any ‘bulwark of Islam,’ but a stain upon their civilisation, . 


lapse from the glory of their illustrious Caliphs, a scandal and 4 
weakness not be to endured any more. To the Mohammedg § 
East he brings dishonour; and the Christian West will be doing 
it a service in putting an end to his Imperial power and dominion, — . 


WILLIAM Barry. 














THE FORTUNES OF EGYPT 


In the summer of 1880, about a year after the accession of Tewfik 
Pasha as Khedive, a party of friends were dining together at 
Ramleh, near Alexandria, when the conversation fell upon the 
future of Egypt. After some discussion in which various contin- 
gencies were debated, one of the guests bolder than the rest took 
to prophecy, and declared not merely that the country would 
belong to England but that English troops would be in occupation 
of Egypt within two years. And the writer well remembers. the 
curious effect which this pronouncement had upon the compaiy : 
it gave them all the sense of struggling with a hopeless paradox. 

For on the one hand each individual present had deep in his 
heart the conviction that the destiny of Egypt was to come under 
British power, and the destiny of Britain was to rule over Egypt ; 
and on the other hand neither a cool survey of existing conditions 
in Egypt and the state of European politics, nor the utmost. force 
of imagination, could discover the faintest likelihood of any event 
or combination of events which could result in the landing of 
British troops in Egypt in the near future or within any measur- 
able time to come. In other words, the forecast of British rule 
seemed at once right and wrong : it was inevitable, but impossible ; 
it was impossible, but inevitable. 

This sense of the inevitableness of some great event to come is 
not an unfamiliar feeling, nor one that springs up in a night; it 
is rather a growth rooted in experience and reason and developing 
by more or less conscious process into a firm conviction. Thus 
six years ago most men in the fighting services of this country, 
and perhaps most thoughtful civilians too, felt that a collision 
between Germany and the British Empire must come at some time 
or other in the near future, though in this case the signs of move- 
ment lay rather on the surface and no prophetic instinct was 
needed to interpret them. More often the causes lurk below and 
work slowly, escaping notice ; so that the sense of inevitableness is 
not derived from reason but comes as a kind of premonition—a 
half-conscious electrical impression from the invisible world of 
politics. But while it must be admitted that any presage or pre- 
sentiment of the kind in question tends in some degree to bring 
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about the very result it postulates, yet all history teaches 
however accurately an intelligent forecast or mere divination { 
causes at work may mark out a coming event, the event usual 
comes in its own totally unexpected moment and manner, indeg 
breaks forth with very little warning, as forces long in hidden 
friction at last glow to incandescence. BE 
So it was in the case of Egypt. As far back as the beginning | 
of the nineteenth century we had vaguely realised the importangg 
of Egypt, or at least the importance of preventing the estab 
ment of a hostile Power in the country. It was then that Nelso 
fleet won the victory of Abukir, Abercromby’s army captured” 
Alexandria, and Sir David Baird with a force from India landed 
on the Red Sea coast, swept across the desert to Upper Egypt 
and from Keneh down the Nile to Cairo.’ But at the close of” 
the Napoleonic War England abandoned all right of conquest” 
over Egypt and allowed Turkish suzerainty to be established agai 
Our Indian Empire at that time was not consolidated and the ~ 
Cape route sufficed in the days of the East India Company. If | 
was the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown and_ 
the construction of the Suez Canal which profoundly changed he 
situation ; and the purchase of the Suez Canal shares from Ismail ~ 
Pasha by Lord Beaconsfield marked our national consciousness ~ 
of a new era in the relations between England and Egypt. 
But it was French capital mainly and French engineering | 


genius which had made the Canal; and during Ismail’s reign 
French and English influence were much on a balance, each | 


Power having a Minister i in the Khedive’s Cabinet. Upon the H 
fall of Nubar Pasha in 1879 the Governments of Britain and 
France acted together and for the first time took the responsibility — 


of dictating to the Khedive certain terms upon which it was made | 
quite clear that the continuance of his rule depended. This was " } 


a new departure for British policy, and fraught with momentous ~ 
consequences—for the principle involved was put to the test almost 
at once. Ismail had no intention whatever of sinking into a con- — 


stitutional ruler. He had at command all the choicest phrases : 
which adorned Western diplomacy. He could profess devotion ‘ 


to the interests of his people and chant the praises of justice and © 


freedom in most moving tones. But his practice may be judged ~ 
from the following extract from the summary of the Report of P 


the Commission of Inquiry : 


No tax in Egypt is regulated by law. The superior authority asks, y 
the inferior authority demands, the lowest authority takes, just what the 4 


* A vivid account of this expedition may be found in Theodore Hook's r 
Life of Sir David Baird. The incident had been so far forgotten that when — 


Lord Beaconsfield brought an Indian Army to Malta in 1878, the move was a 


hailed as a stroke of original genius. 
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Treasury orders: and there is no appeal. New taxes are imposed at dis- 
cretion, and are occasionally quite absurd. For example, when a bridge 
js built, the charge for it is imposed on the boatmen whose boats are impeded 
by the bridge, not on the passengers whose journey is facilitated. All who 
do not own land pay the tax on professions, because, not being landowners, 
they might take to professions if they liked. Egyptians are not allowed to 
own scales, because they might evade the weighing-tax ; while the salt-tax 
js levied according to population, which is never counted, but fixed by an 
order which never varies. Finally, the conscription is forced on anybody 
who cannot bribe the Sheikh, the regulation price for exemption being 80’., 
which an Egyptian peasant could no more raise than an English labourer 
could. These taxes are all raised by ‘ moral pressure’. . . and the Com- 
mission add that ‘ moral pressure’. . . means in fact the threat of torture. 
The Commissioners add a curious fact : ‘ In 1874 the Viceroy (Ismail) invited 
the natives to subscribe to a non-reimbursable loan of 5,000,0001., the sub- 
seribers to receive a perpetual annuity of 9 per cent. on their capital. The 
amount subscribed was 3,420,000/. One coupon was paid, and that only to 
some subscribers.’ 


All this was in the true Oriental manner ; and that ‘loan’ of 
1874 must have delighted Ismail as a most original and charming 
device for getting other people’s money, whether the plan arose 
in Ismail’s own mind or, as is more probable, in that of the 
Mufettish or Finance Minister, whom he subsequently murdered 
to prevent inconvenient disclosures. But a man whose whole heart 
and life were in the pleasures and splendours of Oriental rule was 
not likely to exchange that Arabian Nights paradise for the cold 
shade of constitutional government. It took Ismail a very short 
time to weary of the monotonous path prescribed for him, and early 
in 1879 he suddenly dismissed his Cabinet, including his European 
advisers, and set up a Cabinet of Egyptian Ministers under Sherif 
Pasha. England and France were so taken aback by this pro- 
ceeding that for some time they stood breathless and impotent. 
While they hesitated and wondered what to do, Germany made 
up her mind and by a swift intervention declared her refusal to 
tolerate Ismail’s defiant coup d’état. The other Powers came to 
the same conclusion ; Ismail was deposed; and on the 26th of 
June of the same year Tewfik his son was proclaimed Khedive 
of Egypt. 

Tewfik Pasha was a man of very different character from 
his father. To say that he had a much finer moral sense than 
Ismail would be faint praise; Ismail had none. Tewfik was 
in fact a man for whom honour and conscience meant a great deal ; 
with a high estimate of his duty as ruler, he had the welfare of 
his people really at heart, not a mere phrase on his lips. But 
while he had no taste for the picturesque iniquities of his father, 
the moral bondage and even fear of death under which his father 
had habitually kept him had. not tended to endow him with a 
moral force equal to the measure of his responsibilities. These, 
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however, were lightened when the British and French Gove. 
ments together definitely assumed the control of the finances. Ang 
it was under this Dual Control that Egypt rested when the eon 
versation recorded at the beginning of this article occurred. 

It is now obvious how insurmountable seemed the ob 
lying between the presage and its fulfilment. British troops wae 
to be in Egypt within two years. But what of France? Then 
was of course no sort of alliance between the two nations in thog 
days, and though the English and French Controllers worked in 
personal harmony for the immediate purpose of setting the 3 
of Egypt on a sound footing, the higher diplomacy was living 


hand to mouth; and it is probable that neither the French nor 


the British Government had any clear policy beyond that 


maintaining a balance of influence and checking the growthg : 
rival predominance. There was in truth no friendly understand 


ing between them—rather a deep-seated if unavowed jealousy, 
in which the material interests of England were at issue with 


certain moral and sentimental claims of France. The situation” 


was well described to me at the time by an educated Arab official, 


who said: ‘Egypt is like a rich and meaty bone lying in the 


middle between two big dogs, each eyeing it fiercely and snarling 
at the other, both afraid to seize it.’ 
Neither Power seemed likely to retreat. If then English 


troops were to be in Egypt within two years, it could apparently 
be only at the price of war with France. Indeed whatever may 
have been the motive for German intervention in the particular 


instance just cited, it is well known that Bismarck’s general policy 
was to encourage British and French antagonism in Egypt, so a8 
to embroil the two countries and weaken one or both in the German 
interest. To add to the difficulties of the position, the Gover 


ment and the Press alike in England were singularly unfair in 
their criticism of the new régime and singularly harsh in their judg- © 


ment of both the spirit and the achievement of the new Khedive, 
Thus even Mr. Gladstone went so far as to say in Parliament 


(July 23, 1880) that ‘for misgovernment and unscrupulous mal — 


administration it was difficult to find anything worse than the 
case of Egypt: yet Egypt was not considered hopeless, because 


there was not the evil of religious ascendency’! A more amazing— 
or amusing—utterance in its perversion both of fact and of reason-- 


ing has seldom been made by a responsible statesman. It implied 


that the worst malpracticés of Ismail’s reign were still flourishing — 
unchecked ; and it totally ignored both the actual reforms effected — 


and the genuine reforming spirit of the new Khedive, to whom 


Mr. Gladstone’s words brought nothing but pain and discourage- — 
ment. But even more strangely inaccurate was the language | 
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which justified a feeling something above utter despondency on the J 
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d that ‘the evil of religious ascendency’ was not found in 

And that at a time when the very idea of religious tolera- 

tion was neither entertained nor understood by one Muslim in ten 

thousand, and a flame of religious fanaticism was about to sweep 
over the country from the sea to the Sudan. 

Such was the complexion of politics when Arabi’s first mutiny 
proke out, an incident of which the present writer was an eye- 
witness. The mutineers carried their point and they were par- 
doned, so that the Egyptian Army remained masters of the situa- 
tion. No prudence could have avoided that result: the pardon 
was extorted at the point of the sword, and the Khedive could 
neither refuse the terms nor could he enforce punishment for the 
disorder. In a sense the air was cleared : for the incident made 
it manifest that the Franco-British Dual Control rested on no 
ultimate sanction of military force, and that the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment was at the mercy of the native army. 

But neither England nor France dared to move. Indeed public 
opinion in England, with its Gladstonian misunderstanding of 
the East, remained so fixed against the Khedive as to favour 
Arabi, under a persuasion that the latter was some paladin striking 
for freedom against oppression. It was a singular and perilous 
delusion, largely encouraged by The Times. But it so happened 
that I-had an opportunity of talking with a representative of that 
paper and was invited to publish my views. The letter, which 
appeared in May 1882, is too long to quote here, but I may give 


the concluding paragraph : 


It is a. matter of amazement that the English Government should continue 
to tolerate Arabi’s usurpation. The talk about ‘sympathy with an 
oppressed and struggling people,’ ‘national movement,’ and so forth is 
mere moonshine. It is Arabi Pasha who is the real oppressor of. Egypt; 

and as for the national movement, even Sir W. Gregory’s wild hypothesis 
must be shaken by the latest event in Cairo. The widespread conspiracy 
against Arabi’s life shows the value set on the patriot in his own country. 
The soldiers, disappointed of their share in the promised spoils, are 
ready to kill him. Whether or not he is prompted by intrigues from with- 
ont, is scarcely worth inquiry; but those who know anything of recent 
Egyptian politics will feel more than suspicion on the matter. In any 
ease the point I wish to insist on is this—that the Khedive’s cause is the 
cause of justice, of popular freedom, and of progress. Arabi’s cause is the 
cause of popular oppression, class interest, disorder, and retrogression. 
What Egypt needs is a stable Government, and not one at the mercy of the 
latest rebel. It is high time to end the existing anarchy, and, if the other 
Powers are too supine, to act alone. It would even be well if we had the 
courage to break with that sentimental fiction of an entente cordiale with 
France: for a fiction it is. There is the utmost tension of relations between 
the two Powers in Egypt—whatever diplomatists may feign to the contrary 
—a ceaseless struggle for influence, in which every petty clerkship in the 
Daira becomes an international question. It was a great mistake just 
after the annexation of Tunis by France to cast in our lot afresh with that 
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country: it is a great misfortune to be hampered with an alliance 

forces us to resign Egypt to misrule and to place our interests on aj 
with those of another nation. Our true policy is to re-establish -g a3 
strengthen the Khedive’s Government, even at the cost of dissolvingg§ 
unreal partnership with France. ie 


It is not for the writer to say how far it was coincidence, hay! 
far if at all consequence, but in fact that letter was followed hy 
a complete change of front on the part of The Times, and the polig 
of the Government also quickly veered with public opinion rom§ 
to the side of the Khedive Tewfik. “t 

But the fruit of pardoning the first revolt in Egypt was not slop 
to ripen. Encouraged by their easy triumph the military par 
rose again, this time definitely challenging the rule of the Kh 
and the authority of the controlling Powers. Cairo and Ale 
rang with cries of ‘Death to the Christians,’ Europeans 
driven out or massacred, and Arabi stood in armed defiance df 
Europe. That the whole work of reform in Egypt could notte 
allowed to perish was agreed, but how to save it was the question, 
While France and England were predominant in influence, Turkey 
had still the potent if limited right of suzerainty over Egypt, ant 
could not be ignored in any resort to armed intervention for the 
purpose of putting down the rebellion. But the Sultan, although 
he had been secretly supporting Arabi, was in no position to send 
an army, and his supineness fortunately averted further compl 
cations. Meanwhile a combined fleet of British and French ships 
had assembled at Alexandria with no.very clear purpose or plat 
of action. 

Everything, however, now pointed to a joint intervention and 
a joint occupation of Egypt by French and English troops. If 
these troops had landed it is impossible to believe that the two 
rival armies could have peaceably remained in occupation, o 
alternatively could have peaceably evacuated the country. Dix 
putes were certain to arise, and an appeal to arms could not have 
been avoided. Apparently, then, nothing but a miracle could 
bring about fulfilment of the forecast that England alone would 
occupy Egypt. But the miracle happened. For at the critical 
moment, when the bombardment of Alexandria was imminent, the 
French Fleet sailed away, leaving England alone to take action. 
So within the two years Egypt was occupied by British forces. 

As the Memoirs of M. de Blowitz show, this strange and 
dramatic episode with all its vast results turned on a point of 
personal hostility between two French statesmen. Gambetta had 
mortally offended de Freycinet by giving him the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs instead of the post of War Minister, and when 
subsequently de Freycinet accepted the office of Prime Minister, 
Gambetta, regarding such acceptance as an act of treachery, 
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- flung the whole force of his eloquence and energy against de 
Freycinet’s Cabinet on every possible question. On the 29th of 
1882 he completely defeated de Freycinet in the Chamber on 
gmotion that France should join with England to restore order in 
7 # Egypt, and de Freycinet’s Government was overthrown. Thus 
lowed yj France voluntarily abdicated her position of equal influence in 
Egypt. Turkey had already renounced her privilege of inter- 
yention as suzerain and, repenting too late, had been warned to 
stand aside, so that the field was now left clear for England. 













not slop British troops were landed in Egypt, and the inevitable and the 
ry pary | impossible were reconciled by accomplished fact. 

Khedig § Although the actual suppression of the rebellion was not a 
xandm § difficult task, yet it was achieved by a brilliant military operation, 
18 Wem | designed and carried out under Sir Garnet Wolseley with mathe- 






ance gf § matical precision. But a peace-loving Liberal Government—on 
not h § whom in modern times these works of war have an ironical way 
estion, § of descending—once again had no thought of claiming a right of 
Turkey § conquest. All they desired was to restore the authority of the 





Khedive and so to depart in peace. Even the ‘paper claim’ 












vt, and 
or the which, as Sir Charles Dilke told the present writer at the time, 
hough § the Government proposed to hold over Egypt was abandoned. 
) send With all the facts before them they refused to read the lesson of 
mpli- history or to understand that there could be no political stability 
ships in Egypt without a military force to defend it. Indeed, in 1887 a 
‘plan Convention was actually arranged—known as the Drummond 
Wolff Convention—for the evacuation of Egypt by British troops, 
and and it only failed of effect because the Sultan of Turkey refused 
. If | toratify it, once more duped by a mocking destiny, as it seemed, 
two to thwart a measure fatal to the interests of Britain and of Egypt. 
, Or And in the end these*professions and promises of evacuation, albeit 






made in quite good faith, had to be cancelled by the slow logic of 
time. The longer the problem was studied the clearer it became 













wuld that the vision of a just and ordered Government in Egypt, inde- 
uld pendent of all external control, was a vision of dreamland only. 
cal It was realised that the withdrawal of British troops would mean 
the the collapse of the whole fabric of good government. The 
mn. reluctant admission had to come that the assignment of any date 
for evacuation was impossible, so that the British occupation might 
nd as well be regarded as permanent. 
of It may be questioned whether it would not have been best after 
d the capture of Cairo boldly to proclaim a British Protectorate over 
of Egypt. There was the difficulty of Turkey, but it is probable that 
n Abdul Hamid resented the de facto military occupation, which 






continued, every whit as much as he would have resented the 
de jure impeachment of his suzerainty. And there was the diffi- 
culty of France, which looked more serious than it was. For after- 
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wards a prominent French statesman remarked to an acquaintang 
of the writer’s, ‘Why did not you English take Egypt?’ ‘By 
sumably because we did not want war with France.’ ‘They: 
would have been no war, my friend; only a paper wan 
which would have been over in thtee months.’ However that 







































may be, the bold course was not followed, and Turkey at ong) ot 
ostentatiously reasserted her suzerainty by her mission of Muklitay” ital 
Pasha to Cairo, while France made it more and more clear as timg se as 
went on that she regarded the British occupation as temporay oa 
and on sufferance. So the inevitable, which was actually ace 4 i] sie 
plished, seemed once more in danger of reversal, and it Pe at tak 1 
nothing less than a transformation in international policy to settle incredi 
and consolidate British power on the Nile. It is needless to recall its Allie 
in detail events which are fresh in memory. The happy establish - ” Sot 
ment of a genuine entente cordiale with France was followed by sol 
a treaty of agreement over Egypt and Morocco, with the r oe 
that France not only recognised the British occupation but viewed _ adie 
it with goodwill instead of hostility : our mutual jealousies were Jai 
swept away : and a new era of friendship between the two great iin 
nations opened. This was an amazing change and one for which iN 
the statesmen of both countries deserve the utmost credit. It is rr. 
not too much to say that to this treaty France owes our cordial _ oat 
union with her in the Great War—a union which has now secured Ne r 
to her the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine—while Britain owes the 4 ’ 
possession of a base of operations from which vast forces have oa 
achieved the conquest of the Near East and have contributed idea te 
beyond measure to the final victory. Pat 
But while England and France were thus agreed, over the literat 
valley of the Nile still hung the blighting cloud of Turkish suze Th 
rainty, and neither our own Government nor any other cared to tend: 
face the problem of removing it at the risk of reopening the whole ise 
Eastern Question. During the able and wise administration of ini 
Lord Cromer the elements of disaffection and danger were held New 
in check ; but the position was still anomalous and open to attack Rhod 
by political intrigues, foreign and domestic, in which Turkey— There 
Old or Young—ever played a busy part. After Lord Cromer’s lien 
retirement the country relapsed under a weak British rule into . 
@ most perilous condition, as I showed in a strongly worded article Canal 
in this Review in October 1910?—an article which concluded by Geer 
pointing to the declaration of a British Protectorate as the only “ee 
solution compatible with the interests both of Egypt and of neith 
England. But it was not to be. Lord Cromer had always Meso 
opposed any such policy, and in the last chapter of his Modern ita Ye 
Egypt he restated his objections, but could only recommend an we 
indefinite occupation as the alternative. Well, that meant inde- Tark 






* ‘ Misgovernment in Egypt,’ Nineteenth Century y and After, October 1910. 
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fnite unsettlement. When in turn Lord Kitchener was made 
British Agent—such was the absurd title—there was an immediate 
return of confidence and tranquillity in Egypt: all that one man 
could do (and more perhaps than any other man could have 
essayed) under an impossible system was being accomplished, in 
spite of Turkish and German plots to undermine the financial and 

itical power of England. Then came Germany’s chosen 
moment, and her long-studied war for world-empire broke out. 
The established friendship and sympathy between France and 
England was now sealed by an alliance in arms, and it was 
not long before the Turkish Government, enslaved by the Young 
Turk party which itself moved in German fetters, had the 
incredible folly to declare war against the British Empire and 
its Allies. 

So the one outstanding problem of Turkish suzerainty in Egypt 
was solved, as well as a score of other problems in the East. Three 
centuries of Turkish rule in Egypt closed in a moment. The 
Khedive Abbas the Second was deposed, his uncle Hussain was 
proclaimed not Khedive but Sultan of Egypt, and a British Pro- 
tectorate was declared over the country. The new Sultan was a 
man of high character and enlightened policy, and his title not 
merely recorded the passing away for ever of Turkish rule but 
pointed back to one of the great landmarks of Egyptian history. 
The Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, the Roman and the Byzantine ~ 
emperors, the mediaeval Sultans of Egypt, the Turks, and the — 
Khedives—such is the historical procession—and it was a happy 
idea to link the new ruler of Egypt in title with the old ‘ Soldans 
of Babylon ’ (i.e. Cairo), as they were generally called in European 
literature. 

This is not the time or place to dwell at length on the tran- 
seendant importance of British control over Egypt to the Allied 
cause in the late War. Egypt furnished a meeting-place and a 
training-ground for soldiers of the Empire from Australia and 
New Zealand, from Malaya and India, from South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and East Africa, from Canada and Newfoundland. 
There were organised the forces which struck down the German- 
prompted Senussi rebellion and brought peace to the western 
desert. There the Turkish legions were first shattered before the 
Canal, then chased from the Sinai Peninsula, and with their 
German Allies were driven out of Palestine and Syria, out of 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and Aleppo ; and without our base in Egypt 
neither could the tide of victory have been turned as it was in 
Mesopotamia, nor could the Salonika expedition have achieved 
its long-deferred but crowning triumph. In short from Egypt 
tadiated armies and resources which compelled first Bulgaria, then 
Turkey, and then Austria to surrender, and so broke the power 
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of the German alliance. There was no country in which Germ 
designs were more deeply laid or more lavishly and labori 
prosecuted—by methods of finance and diplomacy, by propagial 
bribery, and conspiracy—than in Egypt ; and it is some satisfag 
tion to remember how greatly in fact the defeat of those designs 
in Egypt contributed to the downfall of the German Empire, 

The whole story is one of romance. There are other s 
romances in the annals of Great Britain—the story of our Indian 
Empire, the story of North America, the story of South Africa, 
But it may be doubted whether any one of these stories rivals the 
romance of recent Egyptian history in its dramatic and pam 
doxical evolution and its triumph of irresistible Divine purpose, 
if one may so say, working through and overruling the blindness 
and shortcomings of human intelligence for the good of the world. 

For that after all must be the aim and the end, as it is the 
justification, of British rule in Egypt. Our dominion there is 
great trust, not merely for the peoples of the. British Empire, 
not merely for the benefit of the ancient races settled there, but 
for the world. We have to see to it that Palestine and Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Arabia, now liberated by our arms, 
shall remain free from the barbarous oppression of the Turks, 
by whomsoever they may be governed. We have to see toil 
also that the work of progress and reform in Egypt, begun under 
difficult conditions, shall under the British Protectorate be com 
tinued and extended, and that sound education, impartial justice, 
and freedom religious and civil be firmly established. The 
Capitulations must be annulled, so that the unjust immunities 
which they confer on Europeans resident in Egypt shall cease 
and all persons and causes shall receive equal, and no more than 
equal, justice under the law of the land. As between Muslims 
and Christians there must also be equal treatment, and the two 
communities must be trained to work together in mutual respett 
and tolerance for the common weal to the end that in time they 
may become capable of self-government—the Muslims meanwhile 
secure under the protection of the greatest Mohammedan Power 
in the world, and the Copts secure under the banner of St. George, 
their patron saint and ours. 


These words were written before the recent disturbances in 
Egypt—disturbances of which the seriousness is obvious enough, 
the causes difficult to define. It seems strange that at a time 
when the prestige of Britain stands so high in the world, and 
particularly in the Eastern world, when her victorious armies 
have not only broken the power of Germany, but have conquered 
the whole of Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, when our flag 
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floats over Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, and Baghdad, as well 
as over Cairo, an unwarlike people like the Egyptians, not long 
rescued from immemorial servitude by British aid, should, at a 
moment of, and in spite of, great material prosperity, rise against 
their deliverers. Yet, as far as one can judge, the movement was 
political rather than religious. The Turks were never loved in 
E any more than in Arabia or the Levant: and though the 
downfall of the Turkish Empire and of the Sultan as titular head 
of Islam may have caused some slight reaction of sympathy among 
the more fanatical elements in Egypt, such sympathy had no 
power to stir the people to disorder, still less to brace them for 
revolution. On the other hand, the general upheaval and unrest, 
which the War has spread like a pestilence through the world, 
found a ready field of contagion in Egypt as in India. And in 
both countries, apart from the unconscious or natural infection, 
the virus of disorder was carried and scattered by paid revolution- 
ary agents. The War, too, not only caused the number of English 
officials in the provinces to be greatly reduced, but made manifest 
their want of real executive power: so that controls which ought 
to have been retained in European hands were entrusted to natives 
with disastrous results. The village Omdehs, for example, who 
managed the conscription of labour battalions, abused their 
authority by taking bribes for exemption, relieving men in favour 
and enrolling those under displeasure, the very kind of injustice 
which was traditional in old days and which English rule sup- 
pressed : and, worse still, these things were done in the name of 
the British Government, on whom tl.e odium fell. Another cause, 
and perhaps the most potent, was the new wine of ‘ self-deter- 
mination’ poured into old and very weak bottles. This doctrine 
of self-determination assumes a level of political education not 
yet attained by any peoples of the Near East. On the wings 
of a catching phrase the doctrine travels fast, but history has 
already shown how dangerous it may become. For the right of 
self-determination and the power of self-government are corre- 
lative, standing or falling together : and a people which has not 
undergone the necessary, and necessarily long, process of moral 
and political training will find its belief in an abstract right to 
autonomy a mischievous delusion. Theory and practice are not 
the same thing—an obvious platitude, but one not understood by 
the fellahin or even by the students and effendis who organised 
the revolt. 

But there is no reason to modify the conclusions expressed 
above. The task of training Egypt for self-government is not 
lightened by this ignorant and senseless outbreak. But one thing 
is more than ever clear—that government must come before self- 
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government. And it must be systematic government, British | 
government with real and full executive power entrusted to British 
officials directly responsible to a British central authority. The 
Protectorate now established must justify itself by sweeping away 
the crumbling fictions on which too much of our administration 
has hitherto rested. A really strong and just government ig the 
first necessity. With that, and with the goodwill of the people, 
progress, and ultimately self-government, may be achieved. 


A. J. Bururr, 
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We have at last reached a time when it is impossible, in spite of 
Ministers’ speeches, for the Government further to evade dealing 
with the Irish question. It is provided in the last legislative enact- 
ment touching the question that the Home Rule Act shall come 
into operation six months after the War has ended. Now the Peace 
Treaty with Germany has been signed. It has been already rati- 
fied by the Germans and its ratification is imminent in the five 
allied countries. By the last clause of the treaty when ratification 
has taken place on the part of our late enemies on the one hand 
and by any three of the five allied and associated Powers on the 
other, the treaty comes into force. That is to say: the War 
isover and it follows that within six months of that date unless 
another Act is passed in the meantime the Home Rule Act as 
itis on the Statute Book will be put into operation. This date 
cannot be later than April next and it might easily be earlier. 
§o great is the urgency of the question that it seems likely that, 
even in the midst of a crowd of the gravest social problems that 
any Ministry has ever been called upon to deal with, Ireland 
must claim the bulk of an autumn session. 

‘Naturally such a situation has revived public controversy 
on the Irish question on a scale comparable with that of 1913-14. 
Indeed so voluminous is the correspondence on the subject that 

the root-causes of trouble are apt to be lost sight of. They may 

be very simply stated and must be kept in mind. The great 
majority in Ireland are discontented because they feel that the Act 
of Union in depriving Ireland of her nationality atrophied all those 
activities that spring from the consciousness of free individualism. 
In the restoration of nationalism they see the only remedy. A 
small minority are discontented with that conception because it 
deprives them of ascendency. Class and religion are synonymous 
terms in Ireland. Protestant ascendency was not really religious 
ascendency; it was class ascendency. The whole conception 
of government in Grattan’s Parliament was government by the 
landed gentry, and they were, with very few exceptions, Pro- 
testants. Now under a democratic system ascendency has been 
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compelled to shift its ground. It has become purely religious,’ 
and the Protestant counties refusing to accept equality i In & COM 
munity predominantly Roman Catholic strive to convince them 
selves and others that they are not part of Ireland at all, but 
of Great Britain, and seek refuge in a country predominantly 
Protestant. These facts should be borne in mind, and I may mem 
tion two others. Grattan’s sovereign independent Parliament was 
only nominally sovereign and independent, being subject, as if 
was, to British executive control: Co-equality between the two 
Parliaments was proved to be unworkable. 

In all this controversy there are two, and perhaps not mom 
than two, common grounds between the controversialists. One 
is that something must be done; the other that that something 
cannot be satisfied by the 1914 Act. I think I may add thatif 
is now universally admitted that the Act of 1914 cannot be made 
possible by partition of any shape or kind. Where the whole 
discussion loses coherence, and where also it differs from that of 
1913-14, is that for the first time ‘ Dominion Home Rule ’ has been 
brought forward as a solution not by the extremists but by some 
of the moderate men, and that it has behind it the influence of 
a great newspaper and its powerful proprietor. Is there any 
new hope in this proposal? Is the Dominion status compatible 
with the relations—economic, commercial, and political—existing, 
and that must continue to exist, between two communities s 
closely connected geographically, and in every other way, as Great 
Britain and Ireland? Does the Dominion proposal offer possi- 
bilities of appeasement and solution not contained in other sugges 
tions? Js the Dominion proposal, as it is now made by Sir Horace 
Plunkett and his friends, really a Dominion proposal at all? These 
are questions which have to be answered. No analogy can be 
drawn between Ireland and the Dominions. The latter have 
grown up from the infancy of small colonies to the full stature 
of national manhood. They are but little, if at all, affected by 
the domestic policy of the Parent State and have never had or 
felt the need of having representation in the House of Commons. 
It is the great issues such as peace and war that concern them. 
On the other hand the interpenetration. between Great Britain 
and Ireland is so complete, and must always remain so complete, 
that the latter could not but suffer if deprived of representation. 
It is the comparatively small issues involved in domestic legis- 
lation that concern Ireland; and therefore the Dominion status 
in depriving her of any influence over those issues is not com- 
patible with her welfare. 


* Since these lines were written the Times scheme has been published and 
does not seem to be conceived on ‘ Dominion’ lines. 
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Is the Dominion status as proposed really a Dominion status? 


gious; 
The essence, constitutionally, of a self-governing Dominion, is 
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them. that it is created by the Imperial Parliament, that in theory it 
1, but acknowledges the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and 
1antly § that in practice it is independent. It has its own Army and 
‘Me § Navy, its own tariffs, its own coinage, its own postal service and 





stamps. Now as I understand it the proposals of the new 
supporters of Dominion Home Rule for Ireland do not contem- 
s any of these essential elements of ‘dominionism’ being 
applied to Ireland at all. They know that military or naval 
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more separation is impossible; they know that tariff differences must 
One be strictly controlled (though they believe self-interest will be 
hing § sufficient to accomplish this); they know that there cannot be 





separate coinage, and that in many matters the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament will not be merely theoretical but 
practical as well. In these circumstances is there any use in pre- 
tending or—if that is too strong—is there any reason for supposing 
that Dominion Home Rule as understood by Sir Horace Plunkett 












ome § js anything more than another attempt, well-meaning of course 
e of and actuated by the sincerest desire for its success, to give Ireland 
any the soothing syrup of a promise and the novelty of a word while 
ible the thing signified is in reality something very like what had 





been offered and refused before? There is practically no differ- 
ence between Dominion Home Rule hedged about with restrictions 
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eat and reservations as propounded now and Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Ssl- Home Rule Bill. 





The Empire is an anomaly, and-I sincerely hope no fatally 
gifted genius will ever attempt to force it into any rigid mould 

















ese that precedent suggests. The self-governing Dominions are 
be essential parts of the Empire all under the one Crown—the King’s 
ve Dominions over-seas ; and please God so they will remain, for upon 
re the solidarity of an Empire composed of the Motherland and these 
by § great and growing States the welfare of mankind very largely 
or depends. But each is in itself a State to which all the functions 
S. of independence are conceded. It is, I think, impossible to define 
a. the Empire in words. What it is is expressed in deeds—in the 
in facts that the armies of the King were drawn from the United 
e, Kingdom and the Dominions and fought under the one supreme 
1. Flag; and that at the Peace Conference the Dominions were 
- represented as separate States. Their representatives sat pares 





inter pares with those of the United Kingdom and the allied 
States. Why? Not because they were styled Dominions but 
because they had grown to the stature of practical independence 
and exercised the powers, functions, and attributes of independ- 
ence. That their individual representation at the Conference 
is the prelude of representation in discussing great Imperial issues 
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is certain, but that will make no difference in the constitution iq 
the Empire as it now is. Into this indefinable but perfectly 
understood combination of States, how is it possible for Ive 

to intrude? The other Dominions exercise, to put it broadly 
and roughly, sovereign powers. It is not pretended by anyone 
that equal powers can be conceded to Ireland. Ireland coulj 
not be a Peer among her Peers. She would be in an inferig 
and consequently in a galling position. The Empire is, as I hayg 
said, an anomaly, but a grand and dignified one. An Empig 
consisting of the Mother-Country and six Dominions five of whic) 
are practically independent and one entirely dependent, woull 
be an incongruous anomaly. It would be almost ridiculous and 
ridicule kills. Geographical circumstances cannot be ignored not 
their consequences overcome. Dominion Home Rule would i 
disastrous to Ireland, dangerous to Great Britain, and would herald 
the break-up of the Empire. For these reasons Dominion Hoing 
Rule must be placed among the impossibles. A still more drastig 
recommendation has been made by Mr. Erskine Childers. 

He suggests the establishment of an independent Republic if 
_ such be the will of the Irish people. He advocates self-deter 
mination without any limits and subject to the complete with 
drawal of the British Army and a pledge that it shall never be 
used again for the support of any form of government in any part 
of Ireland. That sounds like a simple proposition, but it is not 
when methods are explained. The people are, I presume, the 
men and women on the 1918 register. How are their views 
to be ascertained? If by Referendum, what is to be the refer 
ence? Is canvassing to be allowed? The secrecy of the ballot 
is more sacred in the breach than in the observance. Are the 
Royal Irish Constabulary to be withdrawn along with the military? 
How with or without them is it possible for a free expression 
of opinion to be secured? These questions demand an answer, 
Does the pledge mean that no matter what happens in Ireland, 
and notwithstanding any reaction that may take place across the 
narrow channel, Great Britain is to stand aloof; that if Ireland 
cuts the painter the big ship is to be indifferent to the fate of 
the little boat and its miscellaneous crew? That is to my mind 
contrary to humanity and common sense. For these reasons, ani 
because secession is involved, I must reckon Mr. Erskine Childers’ 
scheme of self-determination also among the impossibles. 

What are the Government going to do? It is impossible to 
do nothing. Hither the 1914 Act must be put in force as it is, 
or it must be amended and put in force, or it must be repealed. 
Destructive legislation is of course possible. The Act of 1914 § 
can be repealed, but the effect upon Ireland would be disastrous 
beyond measure, and not alone upon Ireland. Neither Parlia- 
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ent nor the country would tolerate such an acknowledgment 
of impotency. Except to make way for another Act, repeal of 
the 1914 Act must be cited among the impossibles. Constructive 
legislation is necessary. Eliminating secession, Dominion inde- 
pendence, Mr. Childers’ method of self-determination, and a 
mere do-nothing policy, what remains? Taking up the thread 
jeading towards Federalism where it was cut at the Convention, 
and looking back for a starting-point not in the Home Rule Act, 
nor in the Act of Union, but before both of them to Grattan’s 
Parliament. Ireland however administered was always a King- 
dom through all the centuries since the King of England assumed 
the title of ‘ King’ instead of that of ‘Lord’ of Ireland. In 
1780 Grattan moved his historic resolution that ‘no one on this 
earth except the King, Lords and Commons of Ireland has any 
right to make laws for the Irish people,’ and two years later, as 
everybody knows, Irish legislative independence was won. Of 
that legislative independence Ireland was deprived by the Act 
of Union. We have to deal with the situation as it is, and it 
js impossible, of course, to legislate as though the Act of Union 
had never taken place. But it is possible to project the mind 
back to what would have happened then if a Federal instead 
of a fusing union had been brought about, and it is possible by 
Jevolution to produce conditions now that might and ought to 
have been produced then. What was the condition prior to the 
Act of Union? Ireland was a Kingdom independent save for the 
tie of the Crown. Ireland had a Parliament whose supremacy 
over all persons and matters in Ireland was expressly stated in 
the instrument which set it up. But Ireland had no executive 
dependent upon that Parliament. Parliament was controlled 
by an executive dependent upon the Parliament of Great Britain. 
Had a union on Federal lines been negotiated, the bargain would 
have been that Ireland, for the sake of mutual protection and 
welfare; surrendered to the Federal Parliament the major attri- 
butes of sovereignty, and that Great Britain gave to Ireland repre- 
sentation in the Federal Parliament and to the Irish Parliament 
an executive dependent upon it. That is what ought to have 
happened, and in legislating by devolution it must be borne in 
mind. In discussing and arranging a union of a Federal character 
it is essential to start, in imagination, from the point from which 
the greatest of Federations—the United States—started, that is, 
the union for common purposes of independent States. On the 
passage of the Federal Bill both the Government of Ireland Act 
1914, and the Act of Union 1800, should be repealed. 

‘Devolution in Great Britain must sooner or later take place, 
but the urgency of the case necessitates giving priority to a Federal 
agreement between Great Britain and Ireland. No difficulty 
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arises on that account, for rigid similarity between the various 


constitutions which may be eventually adopted for the re-united | 


‘Kingdoms need not be assumed. It is not necessary to postulate - 
uniformity as a condition of Federalism, nor indeed could a stereo 
typed plan possibly be applied to England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales. Federalism is an elastic term for a system capable of 
variety in expression, provided the basic principle is admitted of 
the exercise of the larger powers of sovereignty by the central body 
and the exercise of all other powers, or of such of them as may 
be desired, by the units. We cannot perhaps bring about Federal 
ism in the exact sense in which it exists in the United States; 
but we can legislate in that direction. We can give Ireland States 
Rights in all essentials—States Rights as understood in America 
so far as it is, in details, compatible with a monarchy and the 
peculiarities of our Constitution. We can bring about conditions 
by which Ireland shall have full power to deal with her own 
affairs in her own Parliament with (unlike Grattan’s Parliament) 
an executive dependent upon it, and (again unlike the pre-Union 
Constitution) with Irish members sitting in the Imperial or, as 
we ought to call it, the Federal, Parliament at Westminster. 
There are difficulties in the way, of course, notably connected 
with the military forces and Customs and above all with Ulster; 
but with the exception of perhaps the latter they are not formid- 
able. In my opinion Navy and Army must be under. Imperial 
(Federal) control, and all forces should be included in the Army, 
For defensive purposes the two islands should be looked upon as 
one, and local forces should be interchangeable and under one 
command. But these are matters for the consideration of pro 
fessional experts. The question of Customs depends largely upon 
the adoption of Devolution in Great Britain. In the early dis 
cussions of the Convention I was in favour of the Irish Parliament 
having control over all Irish taxation because I feared a recru- 
descence of that jealousy on the part of British manufacturers that 
forced Pitt to abandon his ‘commercial propositions,’ but in the 
hope of harmony, and for other reasons, I abandoned that attitude. 
The Prime Minister, in his letter to the Chairman of the Con- 
vention, said, in allusion to Customs and. Excise, that ‘It would 
be practically impossible to make such a disturbance of the fiscal 
and financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland in the midst 
of a great war,’ and he added, ‘It might also be incompatible 
with that Federal re-organisation of the United Kingdom in favour 
of which there is a growing body of opinion.’ The latter of these 
objections to an immediate decision on the subject is pertinent 
and cogent. The former no longer exists in fact. The War is 
over, but it seems likely that ‘ warlike operations’ may continue 
for some time, and certainly our own internal conditions are 
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Foot favourable for undertaking large fiscal changes. 
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MacDonnell’s proposals at the Convention, to the effect that a 
qritical and expert examination into the whole range of questions, 
a Customs Union, Ireland’s contribution, the incidence of indirect 
taxation and financial relations generally, should be made, would 
meet the immediate requirements of the case. 

The non possumus attitude of Ulster must be overcome. The 
frish are a tolerant people, averse from anything like religious per- 
gecution, as all their history proves; but, assuming the contrary, 
minorities can be adequately protected by provisions in the Act. 
A High Federal Court—not of course supreme in the sense of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, but capable of authorita- 
tively interpreting the Act both in letter and spirit—would afford 
ample security for the rights, civil and religious, of minorities. 
Suggestions were made at the Convention which I think a candid 
critic would admit ought to have allayed the legitimate fears of 
Ulster Covenanters. I proposed a method of protection by Grand 
Committees which would in effect have given the same protection 
as @ separate provincial legislature and that Ulster should have a 
statutory right to come out and set up as a separate State. 

These and other safeguards for minorities in general and Ulster 
in particular can be studied in the records of the Convention. 
Suffice it to say that Home Rulers proved themselves willing and 
anxious to accept anything in reason that would secure minorities 
against the possibility of civil or religious disabilities, legislative 
or in administration. With ample protection and security pro- 
vided in the statute it is inconceivable that a small minority 
will, out of sentiment which however strong does not rest upon 
ay material grievance, persist in holding up a settlement of a 
question that unsettled is vexatious to Ireland, a reproach to 
Great Britain, and a danger to the Empire. 

Speaking of course solely for myself, I would agree in case 
of necessity to the exclusion of Ulster from the Dublin Parliament 
and its establishment as a separate State. But I would do so 
with extreme reluctance, mainly on account of Ulster itself. I 
cannot now enter upon the whole question of Ulster’s reluctance ; 
but I would try to impress upon my northern fellow-countrymen 
that if they come into the scheme with statutory power to go 
out if they so desire, they will possess a perpetual and most effica- 
cious safeguard against any possible injustice on the part of the 
Trish Parliament or executive. ; 

Ireland has stultified her position by her misconduct during 
the War, in the eyes not only of Great Britain but of all the 
Allied States. Nevertheless, if the whole truth be known, Ireland 
is not solely and entirely to blame. I appeal for justice to those 
gallant Irishmen who in spite of discouragement at home, and 
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the bitter opposition of their own kith and kin, did their duty ¥ 
to their country and to civilisation and fought splendidly for the 
right. But let that pass. If an appeal for justice to Ivelang 
fails, an appeal on the ground of expediency must prevail. If 
is intolerable that friction at the very heart of the Empire should 
be allowed to impede the necessary work of reconstruction and 
clog the progress of goodwill and of co-operation among the 
English-speaking nations. A remedy must be found, and whatever 
decision His Majesty’s Government may come to, it should be 
clear, final and promptly made. Ireland is sick and tired of 
delay, of promises unfulfilled, of camouflaged schemes, of gifts — 
offered by one hand and taken back by the other. Whatever we 
are to have in Ireland, let us know exactly what it is, and let 
us know soon. If it be Dominion Home Rule, then let it be 
real not sham Dominion Home Rule. If it be Federalism, then 
let the powers and functions of the Federal and Irish Parliament 
or Parliaments be clean-cut and defined. A Federal scheme, if 
large and liberal, will satisfy moderate and thoughtful men at 
home and abroad. But will it be accepted now by the Irish 
people? It is impossible to say. It may be accepted loyally and 
loyally worked for the better government and betterment generally 
of Ireland. It may be utterly rejected or accepted by some and 
rejected by others. The unexpected not unusually happens, 
especially in Ireland, and it may be that Ulster will be the first 
to accept a Federal Bill. And if it be rejected, what then? 
Well, we shall have done our duty. We shall have made a fair 
offer, an offer recognised to be fair by moderate men in Ireland, 
throughout the Dominions and in the United States. The con 
sequences of refusal would rest upon the Irish people themselves, 
In the event of rejection, what is to be done? In my opinion 
Ireland should be administered under the new constitutional 
statute and according to its conditions, substituting nomination 
for election until the people take it over as a representative system. 
The Crown can by its deputy summon whom it will to councils 
of the type existing in India and many of the Crown Colonies. 


DUNRAVEN. 





‘CONTROLLED’ TRANSPORT 


For nearly five years this country has been suffering from war 
and all that war has brought in its train. One of the evil effects 
of the War has been the creation of various forms of Govern- 
ment control over everything we do and say and write and eat 
and drink and burn. Some forms of control, of course, have 
been absolutely necessary during the War. But I am sure the 
majority of my readers will agree with me that the sooner we 
get rid of the multitude of ‘ controls’ and officials the happier 
we shall all be. We none of us like the increase of officialdom, 
its magnification and perpetuation, though some ‘ controls’ such 
as that over food may be necessary for some time yet. 

But just as we were hoping that this country and its people 
were going to regain some measure of freedom, the Government 
startles us by bringing in a Bill to create a new, expensive, and 
huge Government-managed monopoly affecting all forms of 
transport. Sir Eric Geddes and his railway friends propose to 
“control ’ the national freedom of movement of passengers, road- 
users and goods. The new Government Transport Department 
is asking for complete powers to ‘control’ railways, tramways 
(not publicly owned), docks, railway shipping, canals, electrical 
undertakings, roads and road transport. 

All absolute monopolies are bad, but a Government monopoly 
isthe worst of all. Against it there is no appeal. If an individual 
has to fight any Government Department to obtain his rights, 
the latter has the unlimited purse of the taxpayer with which 
to fight him. Instead of dealing with an independent private 
individual, or a commercial company, both of them sensitive to 
public opinion, upon whom pressure in Parliament or the Press 
can be brought to bear, in the case of a Government monopoly 
the Government puts up a Minister to give the usual official 
answer to questions asked out of which real information can rarely 
be extracted. Moreover, the answer nine times out of ten confuses 
—and is intended to confuse—the unfortunate questioner. The 
people of this country should realise that, if we have to submit to 
the absolute domination of all our means of transport and locomo- 
tion by officialdom, we shall suffer in future more and more from 
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the tyranny of a bureaucratic Government Department. We shal] § 
also have given up, perhaps for ever, our liberty to use road 
transport as a means of freeing ourselves from possible railway 
oppression. Free road transport and free sea transport are our 
only remedy to-day in the case of railway fares and freights being 
raised again and again against the producer, the merchant and 
the individual. And I can assert without fear of contradiction 
that railway freight rates are going to be raised by an average 
of about 50 per cent. This is probably necessary in order to put 
railways on a paying basis. But how will the country like it? 

Mr. Bonar Law has talked about ‘roads . . . as feeders 
railways.’ That is a most illuminating phrase. Roads as ‘ feeder 
to railways’! As a matter of fact, before long perhaps railways 
will feed roads. I wonder what our ancestors who cherished 
and fought over and over again for the free use of the road would 
have thought of such a declaration as this. Here we have the 
official view of the Government. Railways are to be established 
by law as the chief and only kind of transport to be considered, 
and all other means of communication, such as docks, canals, 
roads, etc., are to be subordinate and merely auxiliary 
to railway interests. Here is indeed a monopoly. Was there 
ever a more amazing proposal? Every form of transport to be 
subordinate. to railways—all docks, canals, coastwise shipping, 
and, in addition, all roads and all road transport! In future all 
these old-established and vastly important concerns are. to be looked 
at solely from the point of view of whether they are useful to, o 
competitive with, the interests of State railways! No wonder 
the House of Commons and the public are seriously alarmed at 
this prospect. 

It is absolutely clear that this Bill is a Bill for the rehabilita ~ 
tion and relief of State-managed railways at the cost of the publie. 
It 4s designed to make other forms of transport contribute as 
much as possible to the receipts of railways. And it is a deliberate 
step towards nationalisation, for the country and other forms of 
transport are only to work and exist for railways in order that 
when the State takes them over the railways may appear to pay. 

Nationalisation may be undesirable but be inevitable. But 
scientifically it is more than likely that the rail era has seen 
its best days. All forms of rail transport, such as tramways and 
railways in their various forms, are becoming more expensive to 
work. . On the other hand, most forms of road transport promise 
to increase comparatively little in cost in consequence of 
recent scientific discoveries. I will not discuss details of these 
developments here. But I may mention that improved roads, 
gas suction as a source of power, and the use of a new type 
of trailer will all help to cheapen transport by road vehicles. 
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‘3 But, nevertheless, just now at this most inopportune time, comes 

Bs proposal to create a monopoly of all transport for the benefit 
of railway transport—the public to pay the cost. The idea is 
simply magnificent in its audacity. 

And is Government management so efficient that we want 
more of it? We have had of late plenty of instances of Govera- 
ment control and management of commercial concerns. To take 
recent instances, a few years ago the telephone system was very 

, as then worked by a private company, and it was making 
afair profit. A parliamentary paper just issued shows that under 
Government control there has been a big loss on both the tele- 
phone and telegraph systems last year, notwithstanding a very 
considerable increase in charges, and, even allowing for war, 
no one can deny that both services are infinitely worse than 
they were ten years ago. 7 

I am not sure whether the British public realise that before 
the War most of our main roads were the best in the world, 
under the highway system that then existed. Our mechanical 
transport and our motor lorries were the best and less expensive 
to run than any lorries made elsewhere. As regards our roads, 
at the International Congress in 1913, it was remarkable that 
practically every foreign road engineer and road-user who came 
here declared that our roads were a model to imitate. And how 

was this done? Not by a Government monopoly or by the 
management of an autocratic department, but by the day-to-day 
co-operation of the local authorities with the Road Board. More- 
over, the revenue from the motor-spirit duties and carriage taxes 
was providing about 1,600,000/. a year for road improvement. 
I do not believe that it is generally realised that the Govern- 
ment is taking about three millions sterling a year now from 
motor-spirit duties and carriage taxes. This sum is being retained 
by the Government, who have deprived the Road Board of the 
means of helping local authorities, in defiance of the Parlia- 
mentary bargain made in 1909, when Mr. Lloyd George imposed 
special taxes upon users of motor spirit for the special purpose cf 
, improving our roads. 

Now in 1919 road-borne passengers and freight are once more 
rapidly increasing, and no one can set a limit to their increase 
in the future. Road-borne traffic is already more important than 
rail-borne traffic. But that fact againexplains the desire of 
certain railway officials to secure control of roads and road trans- 
port. They are not blind to the trend of events and desire quite 
openly to crush their most powerful competitor. And let us 
remember canals, which, with the exception of a few big con- 
cerns, they killed years ago by studied neglect and deliberate 
hostility. Now the same fate awaits roads and road transport 
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unless the country wakes up and realises what the aggressp . oe 


North Eastern Railway group intend. a 
Finally, let us consider for one moment the individual citizen's” 
point of view—he is too often forgotten nowadays. It is he” 
who will suffer and: pay, whether as a trader, consumer, of 
individual. Let us consider instances. If in future a private” 
motor omnibus company establishes a service between two point” 
for the public convenience, and these points are also served by raik 
ways, the Minister of Transport will be able to suppress, directly 
or indirectly, the road transport company, and force the traveller 
to use the railway. If the conveyance of goods between” 
a factory and a seaport direct by road leads to a marked falling 
off in the receipts of the State-owned railway between these two 
points, either he could, and undoubtedly would, take care that 
the roads became too bad to convey the traffic by road, or else 
he will prohibit the traffic altogether, as he has complete power 
to do. And the private citizen and the individual trader will 
have no remedy. For Parliament will be told, if any complaint 
is made, that all such action, however arbitrary, is taken to make 
the State railways pay, and Parliament, overburdened by financial 
calls upon it from other sources, will decline to face fresh deficits 
and sanction fresh taxation. It will therefore possibly with much 
hesitation and regret have to assent to the Transport Minister's 
demands. To put the case shortly, traffic will be made to go 
in such a way as will pay the State railways best, and the 
individual, the particular district, the trader and the public ip 
general will have to submit and pay. 

Everyone who remembers the transport position in the United 
States twenty or thirty years ago will realise what domination 
_ by ambitious railway interests may mean. But here most of 
the railway companies have managed their business well in the 
past, and they have always tried to conciliate public opinion. 
The result is that there is no great amount of anti-railway feeling 
in the United Kingdom. The present system of Boards of 
Directors drawn from every rank and business has kept railways 
in touch with public opinion, and intolerant and autocratic con-, 
duct has been rare. But under a system centralised and controlled 
in London, under a Minister whose almost only justification will 
be his ability to wipe out a deficit and make State railways pay 
by any means and at any cost, we are justified in being very 
apprehensive as to the future. The public may well dread, as 
it is beginning to, the advent and creation of a Government Rail- 
way ‘ Boss.’ This type we can do without on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Competition in Transport, said Sir Eric Geddes, on the second 
reading of the Transport Monopoly Bill, is a ‘luxury.’ It is 
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just this view, the view of the ruthless monopolist, which shows 
us the mind and the manner of man who is hoping to ‘ control’ 
the monopoly. But the dislike of fair competition is a sign of 
weakness. If State railways cannot pay except they are assisted 
by the levying of a tribute on, or the strangling of, other forms 
of transport, the system of State railways is both economically 
unsound and scientifically undesirable. If railway transport 
today, like stage-coach transport in the past, is not the cheapest 
or most convenient means of locomotion for certain classes of 
traffic, then it would be fatal from a national point of view to 
endeavour to retain it for uses for which it had better be super- 
seded. Railway transport will, so far as can be seen, continue 
for many years to prevail for very fast, very heavy, and long- 
distance traffic. But in many respects and in some notable 
instances, road transport is already cheaper and more convenient. 
Therefore now, when the importance of free and cheap tratis- 
port to the country is greater than ever before, it would be sheer 
insanity to put under a ministry of railway ‘bosses’ the whole 
of our facilities for transport of all kinds. 

On the third reading of the Transport Bill Sir Eric Geddes 
Was in a chastened mood. He admitted, for instance, that he 
did not know very much about roads, but said that he had had 
some experience of roads during the War; but as a matter of 
fact and history it was Sir Henry Maybury, not Sir Eric Geddes, 
who was really responsible for the construction and maintenance 
of roads in France in the war area. And Sir Eric Geddes during 
war had unlimited money, more or less unlimited labour, and 
unlimited power to do what he liked. This is a very different 
state of things from the maintenance of roads in peace time, with 
county, borough, and district councils to be consulted, and rate- 
payers to be considered. But reading the speech as a whole, and 
taking the Bill as it passed its third reading, there has not been 
much .serious alteration since it was introduced. Sir Eric 
Geddes intends to ‘ boss’ all transport and those connected with it. 
And in his Ministry there is not a single representative (though Sir 
H. Maybury is to make roads) of any interest except railways. 
Road transport is entirely unrepresented. Out of nine principal 
posts there is only one man unconnected with railways. 

This article is written before the Transport Bill has been dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords. It may be that the House of 
Lords will be able and willing to save the country from the evils 
of a Government monopoly of transport set up to make State rail- 
Ways pay, in order fo justify a political experiment fraught with 


grave risks. ; 
MONTAGU. 
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SPEECHES 


Tue art of public speaking differs from the other arts in this, 

it is more widely practised, less studied, and less scientific 

any other. There are no recognised rules, no text-books, an 
no Classes for public speaking. The result is that the standan) 


is deplorably low, and every blatant bounder who has once bored 


an audience for ten minutes, without breaking down and bursti ; 
into tears, believes himself to be an orator. There is a nati 


characteristic underlying this truism, upon which I hope to dilate 


presently. 

The subject is a large one, and I can only survey a small pall 
of it. A book of the size of The Laws of England would nob 
deal adequately with the whole, which would tax the TesOurces 
of a Halsbury, or a Hansard. 


Speeches are made in Parliament, on the political platform | 


in the pulpit, the lecture-room, the drawing-room, the County, 


District and Parish Council, and more often in the dining-room, 


They are written, or partly written, or wholly spontaneous, 
long or short, good, bad and indifferent. Those which are not 


only short, but too short, are so exceedingly rare that few have 


been privileged to listen to them. Shaking the chestnut tres 
gently, I recall Mark Twain’s account of a sea captain who spoke 
wisely, and well, and to the point. He said ‘Gentlemen, this 
is the glorious Fourth. Waiter, bring up another basket of 
champagne.’ And I also remember the astonishment, the 
incredulous joy of Mr. Robinson, a practised political speaker, 
who had come from London to address a country meeting, and 
looked forward with the nervous dread which al] speakers know, 
to the Chairman’s ‘ opening remarks,’ when instead of skimming 
the cream off the subject, and dulling the keenness of the audience, 
the Chairman after asking in an audible aside ‘ Are you ready?’ 
simply announced in a loud voice, ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. 
Robinson!’ This precedent is unhappily not often followed. 

I need not say that if you were introducing Dr. Grenfell of 
Labrador, or Dr. Wollaston of Ruwenzori, this would not be 


an appropriate method, but it is one to be warmly recommended 
for ordinary use. 
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The national characteristic to which I have just referred seems 
fo me @ mixture of our distrust of strangers, and a desire to hear 
astranger perform. Men listen patiently to individuals who 
gre.af recognised local importance, and well-known position, 
though very bad speakers, and listen critically and generally with 
pleasure to one who, it is whispered round, is a fighter or a funny 
fellow. The national standard is not high, and any feeling of 
emotion is better than none. 

Of political speeches on the platform I do not propose to say 
much. Their object is good, if you like party politics, and the 
conscience of the speaker becomes tanned, I am told, in the 
process, so that after a few trial runs he can say much in pre- 
senting his case, and demolishing his opponent’s case, which he 
would consider grossly dishonest if said, mutatis mutandis, in 
the Law Courts by his enemy’s Counsel. But the most potent 
argument seems to be ridicule, and the vehicle of the argument 
gmecdote. In some busy houses, I learn, they have a story 
exchange, and the same goods are distributed over the constitu- 
ency by different.carriers. If your man is a carpet-bagger, I 
should say a member of some other County, you are handed the 
Gruyére story ; if he is a free trader, you are given a district for 
retailing the joke about Protection and Retaliation; or if the 
tival candidate was formerly defeated somewhere, you are recom- 
mended to try the gravedigger story. A chart is kept, I suppose, 
and marked daily with the progress of local dissemination. It 
is not always easy to remember that the object in view is the 
better government of the country, the political education of the 
working classes, and the more equitable distribution of wealth, 
and it is easy to forget in the heat and dust of conflict that the 
men really needed in the legislature are those who are quite out 
of their element on the hustings. The contrary is fairly obvious, 
for the faintest echo of the successful platform speech is greeted 
in the House of Commons with derision. 

The three stories indicated above as being too well known for 
reproduction should be introduced when you have the attention 


of the audience but are afaid of losing it. 


‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, in regard to this question of 
the better use of the land, the priceless heritage of the sons of 
toil, and the amendment of those obsolete fetters the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts, I am told that it is being said that the other 
candidate is relying on his having been born in the County. 
Whose fault was that? (Laughter.) Considering how he has 
spent his time it is a positive disqualification. You all know the 
story of the man in the restaurant—I see one or two of our 
friends the enemy here and perhaps it may be new to them— 
the man in the restaurant, who did not like the cheese, and sent 

8 2 
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for the waiter, and said rather crossly ‘‘ Waiter, what's the namegf 
this cheese? It’s rather miffy.’’ The waiter replied ‘‘ Gruyag 
Sir,’’ whereupon the other said ‘‘Grew here, did it? well, bring 
me some that grew somewhere else.’’’ (Loud laughter.) . 
. ‘Retaliation, gentlemen, is a snare and a delusion. 
is twin brother of Protection. One is merely the cloak for 
other, and they are as like as the two Dromios of Syracuse [on 
in country districts]. I should like to illustrate that by 
you about an Irishwoman from County Clare who was bla 
with twins, two dear little boys, so exactly alike that the ladies 
who came to see them could not tell the difference between them, 
But the mother knew—ah! those mothers, what a lot they know! 
[Smiles from the matronly part of the audience.] ‘‘ One of them,” 
she said, ‘‘ has a little way of his own of biting, so when I want 
to be sure which is which I put my finger in Mike’s mouth, and 
if he bites I know he’s Patrick. I can always tell.’’ (Roars) 
If Retaliation bites you, gentlemen, you will know it for what it” 
ie. oa? 

‘ Before I sit down, and make way for more gifted 
speakers Wo, no), I should just like to tell you of something 
rather amusing which an old gravedigger said to me last Wednes- 
day. It came to my mind when someone told me that the 
gentleman seeking your support in the opposite interest had tried 
to enter Parliament before, and had failed—wiped out—politically 
dead. No doubt the voters were sensible, hard-headed men, and 
knew what they wanted. Well, what the gravedigger said occurred 
tomy mind. I was looking at a new headstone and I said ‘‘ What 
complaint did the squire die of?’’ ‘‘ No complaint at all, Sir,” 
said the old man, “‘ Everybody was very pleased.’’ And I hope 
that on polling day everybody here will be pleased.’ (Applause. 

If this wish is gratified the new member finds that once in 
the House of Commons it is difficult to speak, and to gain 
experience as a speaker os is necessary to be both persistent and 
cruel. 

Upon this part of my sbjeok there are certainly some books, 
and the best of them says this : 


There is but one way to learn how to debaie in Parliament, and that 
is at the expense of your audience. For this dictum we have both the 
word and the example of Mr. Fox. The longer we delay exacting the 
penalty, the more brutal does the operation seem to become. To have 8 
heart steeled against human suffering is a necessary equipment of the 
would-be debater. 


That is how Mr. Birrell put it in 1898 when he published hit 
Biographical Sketch of Sir Frank Lockwood, a book which, in 
its own modest line, has no superior. 
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Since its publication much has happened, and the revolving 
wheels have even brought to the Bar a caricaturist as good as 
Lockwood, though not perhaps quite so prolific, or so famous, 
but no one has arisen as a witty or humorous speaker so as to 
challenge Mr. Birrell’s pre-eminent position in that domain. 
Public speaking, like that of the two barristers mentioned, can- 
not be learned, or taught. There must ever be in every expres- 
sion of the human mind in words, especially spoken words, a 
tint or tone personal to the speaker, but by one of those oddities 
of human convention, which seem scientifically inexplicable, it 
is permissible to say to a man’s face that his speech was every- 
thing that was delightful, unless he has broken down or been 
exceptionally offensive, or has been driven from the rostrum, 
but it would never do to say ‘ You have proved yourself to be a 
warm-hearted, humorous and exceptionally gifted man, and we 
are on that account delighted to listen to you.’ Of course not. 
But the explanation lies a little deeper than good manners. The 
fact is, unhappily, that even good speakers make bad speeches, 
and even humourists are sometimes laboured and dull, either from 
want of preparation, of sympathy, or of digestion. The con- 
gratulations are not on your being a worthy and welcome person, 
but on your having on this occasion successfully brought it off : 


which is all that really matters. To learn how this is achieved 


is the object of the present inquiry. 
Much can be done by following a recognised form, a course 


_ which, abandoning the roseate hope of actual distinction, secures 


the great aim of all middleclass Britons, safety. About a 
thousand of these forms have already been prepared, and only 
await the Censor’s pleasure, and some expert legal advice about 


‘the law of copyright, and libel. I am permitted to use one as 


a kind of advance puff of the collection. Its intention is not so 
much to read well, regarded as literature, but to produce the right 
effect when actually spoken. 


93. Complimentary. Small Meeting. 
Presentations (4). 


When the Secretary or other official (paid or unpaid) of a 
club or society has been induced to retire after many years of 
indifferent service, and is to receive a testimonial subscribed for 
by six per cent. of the members, it will: probably take the form 
of a silver jug, or other useless article, of a design too obnoxious 
for criticism, and may be presented and received in the following 
manner. In most cases the official knows all about it, and has 
chosen the awful thing himself in preference to others still worse. 
The Chairman rises, and says ‘Ladies and gentlemen, before 
the business of this annual meeting commences I have a pleasant 
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duty to perform, very pleasant—er—duty, which is to present 

—er—jug to Mr. Stokes in your name—and my name. I hay 
had the pleasure of contributing towards it. (Hear, hear.) You 
all know what he has been for the Club, I mean done for the” 
Club; at least he has not exactly done for it (laughter), and] 
do not think I need say more as we have business to get through, 
—er—, yes. Mr. Stokes, I have much pleasure in presenting 
you with this jug, token of pleasure, respect.’ (Clapping.) 

Mr. Stokes will reply as follows: ‘I need hardly say, ladies 
and gentlemen, I must say this comes as a great surprise to me, 
I am always glad to be here—or anywhere else. Very kind, I'm 
sure, and tasteful. I accept it with no unfeigned pleasure, 
Always did what I could, don’t you know, and all that. I’m no 
great speaker, I am afraid, like the Chairman. Very pleased to 
have this beautiful jug which I shall always regard, and cherish, 
and all that, you know, reminding me of all that I have done, 
I mean I hope I did, but it’s jolly good of you, I’m sure—and 
I think that’s all.’ (Seat resumed, hugging jug and blushing, 
amid brisk clapping.) 

It is said that even preachers sometimes speak by the book, 
as it were, and opinions are divided as to whether the practice 
should be encouraged by the People’s Warden, or not. 

There is no doubt that at a certain stage one man can help” 
_another. I once heard a friend begging another for material for 
proposing the health of a great person. Later I heard the result 
had been successful, and I saw the paper which had been handed 

by one friend to the other. It had on it in pencil : 

It is a long and uphill road to the chair of the Chief Magistrate of 
the City of London. The ambition of thousands, it is the prize of few. 
The many fail, the one succeeds. But once gained, it is apparently an 
easy post. To fill it worthily you need only a few simple virtues: t 
be untiring in devotion to duty, unfailing in tact, courtesy, and kindli- 
ness, munificent in hospitality, practical in the affairs of life, impartial 
in the administration of just’-e, wise in counsel, and humble in heart. 
These were all the things that were required of you, and you, my Lom 
Mayor, have fulfilled them all with such success that you have made 
the duties of your high position appear as easy of performance as they 
have been congenial. .. . 


It was not written by Sir Edward Clarke, whose spontaneous 
felicity, without a minute’s preparation in the choice of a phrase, 
is the envy of all, but it seemed to have served its purpose. 

It is not difficult to give or receive advice: the puzzle is to 
remember what it was, or where you are, when you are trying 
to act upon it. 

I bought some advice once for 44d., a sixpenny manual. It 
was 22 years and 2 months ago, and I did not mean to take the 
advice, but to guy the book in a forthcoming speech. I forget — 
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what happened, but the manual lent itself to the job. It advised 
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me to practise deep breathing at all times, but especially when 
walking : and ALWAYS THROUGH THE NOSTRILS. This was to be 
aequired as a habit. Running, jumping, and fencing were also 
recommended, amidst a whirl of exercises fit for Sandow. I 
learnt that comparatively few people acquire the habit of keeping 
the mouth shut—an excellent thing for most speakers, but not 
very helpful towards the prize in view. Other observations more 
germane to the matter in hand seemed to my inquiring eye a 
trifle vague. ‘Have your mind full of your subject . . . then 
go and deliver yourself with appropriate words which suggest 
themselves at the time.’ But do they? 

Some make successful unprepared remarks, but not all. 
The value in the market of a witty impromptu is beyond that of 
a fair-sized ruby, partly because bad ones are so common, and 
partly because they shine in distinct contgast to those sallies 
which indicate careful premeditation, redolent or savouring of 
the lamp, as they say who talk the journalese. When, for 
instance, an ordinary exponent of the also-ran type gets off a 
gentle pleasantry upon, or against, a previous speaker, it gains 
enormously in effect if its foundation, or origin, was something 
said which could not possibly have been predicted. For instance, 
if the earlier speaker said something like ‘It is the Prussians who 
are coming ’—an allusion to Bliicher which, it may be remem- 
bered, had such a powerful effect upon M. Lecogq at the Poivriére 
—and the subsequent wit claimed that he also had fought at 
Waterloo—or at Waterloo Station, or something to that effect, 
and the wheeze was successful, it would be fairly obvious, I think, 
that the later speaker could not have thought out that quip with 
a wet towel round his head the night before, having no data 
from which he could deduce his opportunity. 

I my, if the wheeze was successful, but this was to disarm 
criticism, for I have listened at good men’s feasts, where guests 
sat and heard each other groan, because this standard was never 
reached. 

On the other hand, the prepared mot of the after-dinner man 
is like this. Knowing that he is to propose ‘Prosperity to the 
business of Blankley’s,’ he thinks hard for a day or two, and on 
rising begins by saying that Blankley’s has out-distanced all its 
competitors, it has in fact, if he may venture to say so, out- 
Harroded the Army and Navy Stores. 

The intelligent laughter is often a little late. A bad, thread- 
bare, or purely topical, early Adam joke, is appreciated instantly, 
especially if the author of it emphatically means it to be so, but 
irony, the chief weapon in the armoury, is delicate, and old hands 
know well the sound of that surprised laughter of two thirds of 
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the audience when they have discovered, a little late, what th 
quicker wits were chuckling about. 
Here I summon the Muse of History, Clio or Mrs. Markham, 
or whoever it was or is, and bethink me of the distant past. Ton 
Russell of Killowen, when Lord Chief Justice, was once the gues 
of honour at one of those old-time hospitable chess dinners which, | 
since the death of his host, the Maecenas of Chess, have pags 
into limbo. The University Chess Teams were present, and got 
members, I think, of both Houses of Parliament, or distingui 
men of all trades, entirely ignorant of the king of games, oft. 
came to those dinners, those pleasant evenings, which can n 
be recaptured. At the appropriate time Lord Russell sp 
addressing himself to the Undergraduates, and warning th 
with his usual strong common sense, not to make too much of 
an attractive pastime. He knew nothing of the tradition of thos” 
dinners, and made no attempt to contribute to the gaiety of tl 
evening, but, having sat down, he listened patiently and in 
gently to the other speakers. When he rose to say farewell 
sent a message of kindly congratulation to a young barrister who, 
had responded for the journalists to the toast of ‘ The Chess Press.’ 
The point which had particularly tickled the Chief Justice” 
was this. One of the early and important speakers, a les 
man and noted player, had quoted a few French words whie 
might have come from anywhere, as parcel of the immort 
Moliére, pronouncing the name with sufficient flourish to fix 
in the memory of the audience. He appeared to be, perhaps, 
little nervous, and his speech was carefully prepared. Later of, 
the defender of the Chess Press, the last toast, forced, nolens @ 
volens, to speak impromptu on its behalf, began something = | 
this : 


I have been asked to respond to this toast on the flimsy ground that 
all journalists and chess-players are born, or become, dumb, and ches @ 
journalists actually more so, whereas I must speak, or starve. I obey” 
the mandate at the sacrifice of my career, for I shall never in future be § 
able to persuade anybody that this is my first and last connexion with* many 
a respectable, if rather giddy, business, and so when I rise next week, — altoge 
or perhaps, alas! next term, in the Court of the Lord Chief Justice of 4 Moor 
England, in charge of some trifling application to adjourn, with a brief oy 
possibly only in my apparent possession, or by way of contingent remainder, — = | 
I fancy I shall kear his Lordship contemptuously repeating in an audible — have 
aside, those soul-stirring words of the great Molitre—Que diable allait4l — Calle 
faire dans cette galére? What the devil is this chess-pressman doing im : An w 
my Court? 4 
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And herein there lies a subtle and unexpected point, for what- §§ belie 
ever Lord Russell may have known, or not known, about thes  ~insp 
dramatist—he had scant leisure for general reading—he may, or § ofha 

may not, have guessed that what the speaker was gaily satirising 1 wise 
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was that a big and foreign name should have been tacked on to 
a small fragment of unappropriated verbiage, and, to enforce the 
thrust, it was not necessary to quote from Moliére at all, as any 
familiar French words would haye done ‘equally well, and the 
phrase itself was used because it was entirely apt, and not because 
it was in fact derived from that particular source. If, however, 
the speaker was not well acquainted with the author of Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, he concealed his surprise at having 
unexpectedly bagged a brace. 

But after all nothing matters much, except personality, and 
the discreet use of personalities. Avoid pomposity as you would 
pickled sturgeon, but conceal your surprise when you see it en- 
dured, or hear it praised. The speaker whom you like may not 
appeal to all, and you may be shocked at the applause bestowed 
on those who seem to you to make boiling oil appear to be one 
of the unused resources of civilisation. _ 

‘It is an insult,’ says the manual, ‘ to the people to rise and 
speak on any subject with which he has taken no pains.’ How 
beautiful and true that is! Asked at the last moment to propose 
the toast of ‘The Ladies,’ you rise dizzily, conscious that you 
have taken no pains with the subject, beyond a marriage or two, 
perhaps, and you ‘ insult the people’ with servility on your lips, 
and rage in your heart. 

The manual is naturally silent upon the secrets of the art. 
I doubt if even Mr. Birrell, facile princeps, could be induced to 
divulge them. He would probably approve of breathing through 
the nose, but would very likely be unaware of such qualities in 
his own ever-welcome speeches as repartee, surprise, epigram, 
quotation and the like, especially misquotation. His heaven-sent 
gift is that he never says anything dull, even in a law lecture, 
but that, of course, he would regard as an absurd statement. 
Surprise, one of the items mentioned, is a rare and refreshing 
element in any art, but above all in speech-making. That a 
bad artist should produce one brilliant sketch after (and before) 
many poor failures would be somewhat astonishing, but not 
altogether unprecedented. The author of The Burial of Sir John 
Moore \eft nothing else among his poems which is generally read, 
and it would be fairly easy to mention some living authors who 
have never approached the standard of one successful book. 
Called Back was a striking example of this in the early ‘eighties. 
An unknown speaker may, and often does, show unexpected and 
welcome capacity, but it is rarely indeed that a well-known man, 
believed by all who have seen or heard him to be entirely deficient 
in sparkle, wit, and humour, rises like a meteor above the clouds 
of habit, and fairly dazzles the watcher of the skies. Not other- 
wise did Sir Gainsford Bruce make, I will not say one of the 
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best—for that would be ridiculous—but one of the most successful 
after-dinner speeches it has been my good fortune to he 
Speaker after speaker has worked his will, 


And beat me down, and marr’d and wasted me, 
And tho’ they could not end me, left me maim’d. . 


but this occasion was one which I shall ever remember with joy, 

Bruce and two other Judges had been almost simultaneously 
appointed to the Bench, though not, oddly enough, by the same 
Lord Chancellor, and all three belonged to the Northern Bar, 
This body, which has only a Masonic existence as such, consists 
of the two separate and distinct Circuits, the Northern and the 
more modern North Eastern, but for the purpose of giving the 
new Judges a send-off they united in entertaining them at dinner 
at the Hétel Métropole. Two hundred of us attended, and 4 
more critical audience never faced a speaker. Four Judges and 
over thirty Queen’s Counsel were of the party, and the after-dinner 
performances of some of them were anticipated with pleasure by 
all. Nothing, however, was expected of the guests of the even 
ing, least of all by the North Eastern Circuit, whose member 
knew only their old and honoured friend ‘ Gainsford,’ and knew 
him too well to expect any amusement from him. He was3g 
man of conspicuously high character, and sound learning, and 
he judged the people to their satisfaction, but never before, or 
after, this dinner did he intentionally raise a smile, or attempt | 
to do so. Hence this story. The Times reported his speech it 
the following words : 


Mr. Justice Bruce spoke of the disadvantage he laboured under from 
the fact that he had not been at a Public School, but gave it as his 
opinion that the training a man received on Circuit did much to com- 
pensate for any such disability. He expressed the pride he felt that he 
should have been honoured in the way he had been by his old Cireuit, 
and in an amusing speech he confided to his hearers the real reason why 
he had been selected for promotion to the Judicial Bench. 


The reports of the other speeches were punctuated with 
Cheers,’ but the writer gave no sign that the ‘amusing speech’ 
moved old men and young to astonished laughter, which almost 
deprived them of breath. The first Judge began by addressing 
the company as ‘Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,’ an error i 
etiquette which, as an old Circuiteer, Bruce was quick to detect, 
and his first words were ‘Mr. Junior!’ spoken with great 
solemnity and distinctness. Now there were, of course, two 
Juniors present, one for each Circuit, and I remember feeling 
sorry for this worthy old man, as he seemed to me, for having 
slipped in getting off the mark, and forgotten the Northern Circuit © 
in the natural embarrassment which had been apparent also in ~ 
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"the previous speech. He went on, ‘I address you as a single 
'§  aatity, so as not to deprive you of the Queen’s Bounty for having 
brought forth three Judges at a birth.’ 

After a brief interval of what appeared to me to be universal 
stupefaction, the audience got its breath, and howled with 
‘astonished laughter. If Mr. Lockwood, who was absent, had 
made the joke it would have passed as moderate, characteristic, 
aud a good start, but every quality which made Lockwood a suc- 
cessful speaker was absent, and men could not believe their ears. 
As well might the Archbishop of Canterbury have begun an address 
by dancing a hornpipe, or Sir Charles Russell, the Attorney- 
General, by singing a topical music-hall ditty. 

The speaker went on, in a vein of genuine feeling, to speak 
of what his old Circuit had been to him, and the atmosphere 



















n 

“a became normal until he alluded to the attainments and claims 
nner of his fellow-guests. His own appointment, he said, had a 
> by different and hidden origin. He had been chosen to reinforce 
ven. the decaying gaiety of the Bench. It was supposed that, as he 
bere had never said a word in his life that was not dull and common- 


place, he had bottled up in him the humour of a lifetime whieh 
now that the time was ripe would burst from the Bench in a 







83 
and perfect cataract. The irony with which he enlarged upon this 
or theme rekindled enthusiasm, and he sat down amid a shout of 





applause which few speakers before such an audience could have 
obtained. There were great men present, and great men spoke, 









" but they were forgotten before we found our way out into the 

murk November night, with the name of one man on every 
ee lip. The tale was told, but no one who was not present would 
7 believe it. It never could have happened, and Mr. Justice Bruce 
ne never said or did anything in later life to give colour to the story. 
it, I return from this digression to the consideration of the proper 
ny method of preparing and making a plain, superficial speech, and 






I can only think of, or think of discussing, the pitfalls to be 
avoided. Perhaps it will assist the tyros or aspirants, those 
who are 








For ever panting and for ever young, 





if I compress into a sentence how to become a good speaker. To 
attain this object you should first succeed in life, and have your 
portrait, or per incuriam that of a confusing namesake, inserted 
in a good picture paper : then be provided with a cheerful, hand- 
some face, a large and imposing frame, the voice of a Rosebery 
or a Coleridge, the geniality of a Mathew, the wit of a Chesterton, 

the memory of an actor and the humour of Mr. Dooley. Nothing 

more is required, except to breathe through the nostrils, and to 
' wait for appropriate words. 
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Dooley! The very word is like a bell to toll me back to 190) §- 
when the enterprising Westminster Gazette published a pape 
by Mr. F. P. Dunne, headed ‘Mr. Dooley on Oratory,’ in which | 
that well-known character described his own attempt and its | 
failure, with some general observations on the ‘ goolden eloquence’ 
of his native land. After relating his great humiliation, when he | 
heard his name mentioned by the chairman, and words refused 
to come, ‘I rolled me napkin up into a ball an’ thrust it into” 
me pants pocket. I became blind, deaf, and dumb. . .’ and 
so on, he discharged himself of some aphorisms and sentiments 
One kind of man ‘that ye wudden’t ask to direct ye to th’ post 
office gets on his feet an’ makes a speech that wud melt th’ money 
in ye’er pocket.’ Another ‘gives an imitation iv a man with 
croup, delusions iv pursuit, an’ St. Vitus’s dance.’ The whole 
thing is a gem, but I can only give one more sentence and leaye 
you to the perusal of the book, if, as I hope, there is a book. 


No, Sir: whin a man has something to say an’ don’t know how to say 
it, he says it pretty well. Whin he has something to say, an’ knows how 
to say it, he makes a gr-reat speech. But whin he has nawthin’ to say 
an’ has a lot iv wur-ruds that come with a black coat, he’s an orator. 


If one could recite that column instead of making a speech, 
success would be assured. 

Which reminds me that it is more important to know what 
you are talking about than to be careful about your metaphors. 
At the Oxford Union a young man said without serious injury to 
his reputation, ‘The floodgates of anarchy and revolution are 
open and have burst their bonds, and are marching hand in hand 
across the fields through pools of blood,’ but a speaker at the 
annual Cyclists’ Club dinner, at a place which we camouflage as 
Burnham, failed miserably for lack of local knowledge to perform 
the simple task of proposing ‘The Town and Trade.’ 

An example is worth a ream of explanation. I was 
the guest of the Chairman, whose health was to be ‘spoken 
to’ by an intimate friend who was, however, a stranger to the 
town, but the absence of a prominent cyclist necessitated a change 
of programme, with the result that the stranger undertook the 
more important toast, and, so far as I could see, acquitted himself 
creditably, but his various gyrations and anecdotes fell absolutely 
flat. Blank faces, unsmiling silences, met him all round the 
table, and he sat down a mysterious failure. The Chairman 
whispered to me that he had not alluded to the burning question 
of the electric light. He was followed by two notable pugilists 
who tore the subject to tatters amid storms of cheers and counter- 
cheers. I wondered what it had to do with cyclists, and regis 
tered several vows, one of which I have kept. J 
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- No discourse on this subject, however short, would be complete 
without a reference to John Bright, who always kept his speeches 
in his hat, and like Jowett, had many alien things attributed to 
him. It is said that when he was on the platform the first thing 
he looked out for was the stupidest face in the furthest row, and 
he talked to that face until he saw it at last lightened with interest 
and brightened with intelligence. This is palpably untrue, 
because every great speaker must necessarily address himself as 
diligently as possible to the audience as a whole, or to the 
individuals who represent the average of intelligence. 

There is possibly more foundation for the story that John 
Bright studied a future speech carefully, and as arguments and 
illustrations occurred to him he tried them on his friends. When 
he was at home, it is said, if nobody else was within reach, he 
talked them over with his gardener. In like manner did Moliére 
read his plays to his housekeeper, and it does not require a Sherlock 
Holmes to deduce the reason for the absence of everybody elise, 
and also the further fact, though this is a little more like Holmes, 
that the faithful servitor was in each case deaf, or grossly overpaid. 


F. NEWBOLT. 
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SELLING THE NATION'S HEITRLOOMS . 


THE world-war has been, in one of its cardinal aspects, a struggle - 


between national cultures, with their roots deep in the historic 
past, and an aggressive Kultur which sought to establish 
tyrannous monopoly by their overthrow. Each of the Allied 
and Associated Powers was fighting at once for the general welfare 
of humanity and for the preservation of its own ethos, its dis. 
tinctive achievement in the spiritual and intellectual sphere, 
When Virgil wrote the famous lines in which he spoke of # 
being the mission of Rome to rule, while others might excel 
in the plastic arts or oratory or the lore of the stars, he recog. 
nised the diversity of gifts in the peoples of the ancient world, 
England, with her genius for government and her artistic limi- 
tations, is the modern successor of Rome, but, unlike her, she 
is pre-eminent in one of the loftiest spheres of imaginative 
creation. Her poetry, above all her dramatic poetry, is amongst 
the world’s most precious possessions. It ranks with the art 
of Periclean Greece and Renaissance Italy, and with the music 
of an earlier un-Prussianised Germany, among the supreme 
achievements of the spirit of Man. 

Hence we should seem bound by natural piety to preserve 
and cherish the literary treasures which are so invaluable a part 
of the national heritage. And amongst these are to be reckoned 
not only the masterpieces of a Shakespeare or a Milton but the 
works of minor poets or dramatists. For just as the familiar 
letters or table-talk of a great man are precious for the light 
they throw on his personality, so plays and poems, of modest 
intrinsic worth, often have great historic importance as ‘moments’ 
in a mighty literary movement. And the study of ‘ origins,’ which 
has been so marked a feature of recent research, has given 


enhanced interest to the books issued from the earliest English. 


printing-presses. 

It is therefore to be deplored that owing to present-day cif- 
cumstances many of these irreplaceable treasures are rapidly 
leaving this country. Unless some public action is soon taken 
our losses, already heavy, will become increasingly severe. In 
the eighteenth century, and the earlier part of the nineteenth, 


even rare books often came within the reach of scholars, actors, a 
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and others, of modest means. Thus Garrick could form his 
collection of plays, from which Lamb was later to take his 
Specimens. Capell could gather his Shakespearian library and 
t it to Trinity College, Cambridge. Malone’s collection 
has similarly enriched the Bodleian, and Dyce’s the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Owners of country houses in stocking their 
libraries were usually not eclectic in their choice. A Tudor 
quarto or folio was often no more valuable in their eyes than 
a publication fresh from the press. And when a spendthrift 
Charles Surface, thinking it ‘a shame to keep so much know- 
ledge ’ to himself, brought to the hammer ‘ the learning that had 
been in the family like an heirloom,’ there were doubtless bar- 
gains to be had. And so it continued till within recent memory. 

But the situation has been transformed by a new factor—the 
eagerness of collectors in the United States to acquire rare or 
unique copies of early English publications, especially plays. In 
itself the American interest in these treasures is worthy of 
praise. It has done good service in helping to awaken English- 
men from their incuria about the memorials of their national 
literature, and its effects have been otherwise beneficial. It 
-was to Shakespeare that American collectors first turned their 
attention, and a glance at Sir Sidney Lee’s census of the extant 
copies of the First Folio, or Miss Bartlett’s and Mr. A. W, 
Pollard’s census of the Quartos will show how many of them have 
crossed the Atlantic. This is quite as it should be. There is 
every reason why American libraries should have their full share 
of the original Shakespearian texts. And the same holds good 
of all other early issues, provided that there is a copy of them 
in at least one of the public libraries of this country. 

It is this reservation that brings us to the crucial point. We 
have to recognise that it is the settled policy of some Trans- 
atlantic bibliophiles to buy up all unique volumes, either in the 
auction-room or by private treaty. | Everyone knows how in 
Ttecent years two historic collections, the Duke of Devonshire's 
at Chatsworth and the Earl of Ellesmere’s at Bridgwater House, 
have been sold en bloc overseas. The dismay of students at the 
announcement of these sales was the greater because the noble 
owners of both libraries had always been most generous in pro- 
viding facilities for research. What lover of English literature 
could bear unmoved the departure for ever from this country of 
the Chatsworth Quartos, once the property of John Philip Kemble ; 
of the Ellesmere manuscript of The Canterbury Tales; or the 
Milton heirlooms of the family in whose honour Comus had been 
written and acted at Ludlow? 

Since then portions of other great libraries have come under 
the hammer. In the Ailesbury sale at the beginning of March 
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there was included a copy of the 1600 edition of Marlowe's eo i 


Hero and Leander, apparently unique in that it also contaj 
his version of the First Book of Lucan, which is mentioned; 
the title-page, but has hitherto only been found separately. 
copy has gone to America. 

Later in the same month came the sale of about 400 quatip 
plays, the property of Lord Mostyn. As this sale is still 
the public memory, and as I have written about its chief j 


in some detail elsewhere,’ I will instance here only two of the 


volumes on which this country had a predominant claim. Fulgen 
and Lucres by Henry Medwall, written probably in Henry thy 
Seventh’s reign, was, as far as is known, a unique copy of Whi 

seems to be our first extant play on a secular subject. It big 
associations with many famous names. Its author was chaplain 


to Cardinal Morton, and the interlude was almost certainly written” 


for performance before his guests at some such entertainment 
as Wolsey gives in Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth. It was 
printed by John Rastell, father-in-law of the dramatist, Johj 


Heywood, and brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More. Its sourte 


was probably a publication by Caxton which contained a versioh 


at second-hand by John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, of a work § 
by an Italian humanist.* The only other extant play of Medwall” 
is Nature, of which there is a unique copy in the British Museum, 
Fulgens and Lucres should have gone there to keep it company, - 


but it fell to an American bid at the record price of 34001. 
Similarly the Mostyn Thersytes should have found a home 
in the Bodleian. The other two known copies of the interlude 


(one of which was in the Chatsworth collection) have already _ 


crossed the Atlantic. In itself Thersytes, an adaptation of one 
of the Dialogi by the French humanist, Ravisius Textor, is not 
a work of great significance. But Mr. Falconer Madan’s die 
covery in it of local Oxford allusions, especially to Broken Heys, 
a piece of waste land between the Castle and the city walls, 


has given it peculiar interest as our earliest extant academic play. 


A sum considerably larger than that previously fetched by 
Thersytes in the sale-room was raised to secure the Mostyn copy 
for the Bodleian, but American competition raised the bidding 
to a prohibitive figure. The destination of the volume is still 
uncertain, but there is little hope of its remaining in this country. 

These are examples of what has been taking place in recent 
years. Owing to the economic and social changes caused by the 
War it may be anticipated that there will in the future be an 
increasingly rapid dispersal of literary rarities, invaluable for 


* The Times Literary Supplement, February 20, 1919. 
2 See ‘ Fulgens and Lucres,’ by A. W. Reed, in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, April 3, 1919. 
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of advanced study. Are they all to be sent out of 
England? We are looking forward to a great development of 
research, on which the new Education Act casts -so benignant 
aneye. Yet we are allowing the essential materials for important 
pranches of investigation to be taken out of our hands. Our 
ul thanks are indeed due to those public-spirited overseas 
collectors who have put unique volumes at the service of learned 
societies or individual editors. But a matter of such national 
concern should not be wholly dependent on personal goodwill. 

Can any practical steps be taken to solve the problem? 
Probably few would advocate the drastic restrictions of the 
well-known Italian law forbidding the export of all works of 
historic interest. But where books printed in England before 
(say) 1642, of which no copy is to be found in one of 
the public libraries of this country, are to be disposed of 
by auction or private treaty, it should be obligatory to give 

‘six months’ notice of their sale. If a permanent Committee 
were formed, analogous to that which administers the National 
Art Collections Fund, it could probably with some such time- 
limit secure for the nation books that otherwise would go over- 
seas. It will be remembered how within a given period 30001. 
was raised for the purchase of the Bodleian First Folio of Shake- 
speare, which had strayed into a private library, and thus was 

_ restored after nearly three centuries to its first home. But if 
there are cases where the original texts cannot be retained in this 
country, then before they are allowed to be exported, photographic 
reproductions of them should be made and deposited in our chief 
public libraries for purposes of study. 

These are merely tentative suggestions. The problem is com- 
plex and needs to be sifted by a body of experts. But there can 
be no doubt of its urgency. We are trustees in this matter for 
future generations, and it will be lamentable if through supineness 
and lack of imagination we fail to do our duty on their behalf. 
Will the Government give a lead by appointing a committee to 
investigate the question, and to report whether any action is 
practicable before it be too late? 


FREDERICK S. Boas. 


Vout. LXXXVI—No. 510 
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SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST CRITICAL EDITOR 


On December 6, 1718, died Nicholas Rowe, Poet Laureate. Had 
Rowe chanced to write lyrics instead of plays and touched the 
same level of accomplishment, he would have secured the immor 


tality that comes from inclusion in the popular anthologies, for 


not only in his own day but for a hundred years after his remained 
one of the most famous names in dramatic history. 
But the taste for poetic drama is dead or at least sleeping. 


Last year in our greatest hour of moral strain, not a play of our” 


unequalled patriot poet Shakespeare was to be seen in London, 
We sought to refresh our souls and nerve ourselves for the crisis 
of our history by the cheap vulgarities with which our legitimate 
theatres to-day out-do the music halls.* Little wonder that even 
the lesser, though still great, Elizabethans and Jacobeans are 
unacted and popularly forgotten, and their inferior successors 
unread even by the student. 

For Rowe, it must be said at once, is not one of the great 
writers of poetic drama. The Elizabethans had a copiousness of 
thought and diction that he and his fellows totally lacked. There 
is more power of dramatic presentation and more touching of the 
soul by poignancy of language in Dryden, his immediate pre- 
decessor, and the mad Otway. Later dramatic form has given 
us poetry of an altogether greater force and beauty at the hands 
of Shelley, and later still of Browning and of Swinburne. But 
as a genuine product of the stage, and combining popular appeal 
with artistic merit, no playwright’s work in the last three hundred 
years has a better title to commendation. 

For Rowe’s plays are unquestionably poetry, albeit with the 
characteristic faults of an age of incomparable prose; and they 
were as unquestionably popular, holding the stage for a good 
hundred years, providing admirable parts for all the finest English 
tragic actors from Betterton to Macready and exercising the 

1 In 1707 Rowe put into Betterton’s mouth a protest against the levity of 
the public taste and went on 


But now we hope more equal judges come, 
Since Flanders sends the generous warriors home : 
You that have fought for Liberty and Laws 


Join to assert the sinking Muses’ cause—(7’he 22. C. Prologue.) 
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emotions not of the literary few but of the play-going multitude 
of London. Moreover, had he never written a line of verse ‘he 
would, though now two hundred years dead, deserve our affec- 
tionate remembrance as the first man to recognise that William 
Shakespeare was a classic, and that no pains should be spared to 
discover and record the true wording of his plays and the facts 
of his life. 

Rowe’s life is typical of the man of letters of Queen Anne’s day, 
a life spent not in Grub Street, but in the ante-rooms of the 
great and the closets of politicians and diplomats. He was born 
at Little Barford in Bedfordshire, the house of his mother’s father, 
Jasper Edward, and was baptised on the 30th of June 1674. His 
father was one John Rowe, a barrister of the Middle Temple, and 
his family, which flourishes to this day, was of good and clearly 
traceable descent, long housed at Lamerton in Devon. The 
Dictionary of National Biography records the names of several 
Rowes who were eminent Dissenting preachers, and some at least 
of these must have been related to Nicholas. Owen Rowe, the 
regicide, was a collateral ancestor. 

John Rowe was educated at Westminster School, then in the 
morning of its fame and ruled with a rod of birch by the great 
Dr. Busby, so that he may have been a schoolfellow of John 
Dryden and that scarcely less famous personage, Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s father. To Westminster Nicholas himself in due 
course went. The traditions of the school must have encouraged 
Nicholas in his literary bent, and particularly towards the dramatic 
branch of literature, for Ben Jonson and several of his ‘ tribe’ 
(notably Randolph and Cartwright) had been Westminsters and 
so had Dryden, the great poet and most popular playwright of the 
day, and brilliant, erratic Nat. Lee. 

In 1692 John Rowe died, and his son now inherited what was 
in those days the very respectable income of 3001. a year. He 
determined from the outset to be a man of letters, and seems to 
have made no pretence of adopting any other profession. He did 
not get to either University, but frequented, it may be presumed, 
the coffee-houses and play-houses of London, and read extensively 
in ancient and current literature. A manuscript list of his books 
is preserved in the British Museum, and it is evident that he was 
quite exceptionally well-read not only in English but in French, 
Latin and Greek. He was always, indeed, a markedly good 
scholar. 

He must have written a good deal that has not been preserved. 
A man of his character among that ‘ mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease’ could not have kept pen from paper so long, and his 
first production has little appearance of being a first attempt. 
That first production was The Ambitious Stepmother, staged at 

72 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1700. It was enacted by the leading 
performers of the day, Betterton, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and M 
Barry—and was most favourably received. In particular it wo 
the approval of that arbiter of the day, William Congreve, then § 
silently enjoying the reputation of his brilliant youth. 

Structurally The Ambitious Stepmother is surpassed by non 
of Rowe’s plays, and what is to be said on this head may be said 
once for all. His plots are always moderately probable, with no 
violent creaking of the machinery or invocations of the aid of the 
deus ex machina. Their fault is that they display, not the develop 
ment of character, or the clash of character with circumstance, but 
only an ingeniously devised, but simple, intrigue. The language 
is elegant, well-turned and often sincerely emotional, but lacking 
in depth and any element of surprise. Above all, there is none of 
the irrelevance of nature in the expression of his personages! 
emotion. The rant is more restrained than in the earlier 
‘heroic’ drama of Dryden’s school. Collier’s influence, and 
probably Rowe’s own puritanical hereditary temperament, haye 
purged the action of its grossness and the diction of its luscious 
ness, but the love element is always present, and the audience are 
not left without occasional sexual thrills, attempted seductions 
occurring in most of the plays, though nothing approaching 
obscene or suggestive language is permitted. 

The scene of The Ambitious Stepmother is laid in that vague § 
Orient of which Tamerlane and Aurungzebe are the most famous 
figures, and the theme is a court intrigue, with a councillor, a 
plotting priest, a rough but honest soldier and the usual heroic pair 
of lovers. There is much bloodshed and a tragic ending. Butits 
popular qualities are obvious, and the play has, like all Rowe’s, the 
merit of achieving popularity without wholly sacrificing poetry. 


In these days when not a play of literary merit can compete with §- 


the cruder dramatic types, this should be remembered to Rowe's 
credit. He had a tendency to ‘rant,’ but he did it skilfully and 
not unpoetically. 
Moral apothegms with references to current events constantly 
occur and in reading such lines as : 
Only fools would lose 

A crown for notionary principles, 

Honour is the unthinking soldier’s boast, 

Whose dull head cannot reach those finer arts, 

By which mankind is govern’d, 


(The A.S. III. ii.) 
put into the mouth of Mirza, the ‘ politician,’ we must remember 
that the year of this production was 1700, when William, the 
warrior champion of Protestantism and Whiggism, was on the 
throne. 
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‘Here, again, there would seem to be a topical allusion : 


But more I fear the superstitious vulgar 
Who, tho’ unknowing what religion means, 
Yet nothing moves ’em more than zealous rage 
For its defence when they believe it violated. 
(The A.S. II. ii.) 











2 one 
® said It is worth noting a passage in this play which is reminiscent 
s of a famous passage in Wordsworth : 

the These are the sick dreams of fantastick love. 
‘elop So in a calenture the seaman fancies 
>, but Green fields and flow’ry meadows on the ocean. 
age (The A.S. ILI. i. 90-2.) 





The next play, Tamerlane, was produced in 1702, and until 
1815 was acted annually at Drury Lane on the 5th of November. 
It is said to have been the play on which Rowe valued himself 
most, but it is far from being the best work of Rowe the poet, what- 
ever satisfaction it may have given Rowe the courtier. It is again 
in part the topical allusions that make the play popular. Tamer- 
lane, a cold-blooded Addisonian Whig, was intended to be a picture 
of William the Third, and his rival, the bloody and beastly 
Bajazet, is of course Louis the Fourteenth. Neither Bajazet nor 
Louis would probably recognise himself, nor would either be 
flattered. The scene is again Oriental, and some of the old 
editions have prints of Mr. Palmer as Bajazet looking like Blue- 
beard, in children’s theatricals, about to stab Miss Hopkins as 
Selima in full Georgian panoply, high powdered hair, hooped 
petticoat and all. The play is no improvement on its prede- 
cessors, its rhetoric and abundance of popular sentiment again 
having to atone for the lack of true character or dramatic motive. 
But it obviously gave the actor opportunities, for among the 
Bajazets have been Kean and Macready, among the Tamerlanes, 
Charles Kemble and Booth, among the Selimas Mrs. Kemble. 
In the first representation Quin appeared as.the Dervish and 
Nance Oldfield as Aspasia. 

The Fair Penitent is in some respects the most famous of 
Rowe’s plays. From it is taken the only phrase of his that every- 
body knows, the last two words of the line : 


Is this that Haughty, Gallant, Gay Lothario? 
i. F. ¥,%) 




























The play was produced in 1703 at Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
is said to have fallen flat after the first night; but Johnson has 
praised it highly, and it is a much better play than its two 
predecessors. : 

The plot is in the main borrowed from Massinger’s play The 

Fatal Dowry, and in the prologue Rowe takes credit for having 
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adopted a domestic theme. The historical air of Massinger 
gone, and with it much of the vividness and reality of the piecg; 
for the ‘domesticity’ of the Restoration and Queen Anne stagy 
wears always an appearance of affectation and artificiality. 

The story deals with the infidelity of Calista, whose fathe 
Sciolto has befriended her husband Altamont. Lothario is th 
licentious rival; Horatio, the honest and brusque friend. The 
action is less bloody than in Massinger’s play but less vigorous, 
and, as usual, rhetoric and not character-drawing is the dominant 
feature. But it does not deserve the charge brought against it of 
not fulfilling its title by leaving the fair Calista still unrepentant, 
Calista’s words express repentance, or the intention to repent, 
plainly enough, and we cannot very well go behind them and say 
that her actions have not accorded with her words. Rowe clearly 
intends her to be a penitent. 

The part of Calista was a very popular one, being taken af 
various times by Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Siddons, and Miss 
O’Neill. Garrick’s Lothario was famous, and Charles and John 
Philip Kemble both acted Horatio. Mrs. Bracegirdle was the 
original Lavinia. In broad, emotional effects, and in sentiment, 
the play is the strongest of all Rowe’s pieces. His diction, too, 
rere reaches on the whole its highest level, and a word may be said 
of the technique of his verse. 

His blank verse is dignified without being fustian, and at times 
quite good. Fortunately he seldom indulges in speeches more 
than a dozen lines long. End-stopped lines are far too common, 
his Alexandrines are as needless as ever, and not only does he 
always end his scenes with two or more couplets, but his unrhymed 
lines tend to drop into the same regular and heavy rhythm. There 
is too much of this kind of thing : 

Rage is the shortest passion of our souls; 
Like narrow brooks that rise with sudden show’ rs, 
It swells in haste, and falls again as soon ; 
Still as it ebbs the softer thoughts flow in, 


And the deceiver love supplies its place. 
(F. P. II. i.) 


Yet Rowe’s emotions are often well and truly expressed and 
his images are vivid and helpful. He never, or seldom, drops 
into complete bathos, or goes on writing when he has nothing at 
all to write about. Such a passage as this is not only poetic im 
form but conveys well the particular mood of a particular 
character : 

Lothario (mocking at Horatio the ‘ heavy’ friend) : 
By the joys 
Which yet my soul has uncontroll’d pursu’d, 
I would not turn aside from my least pleasure, 
Tho’ all thy force were arm’d to bar my ways; 
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But like the birds, great nature’s happy commoners, 
That haunt in woods, in meads, and flow’ry gardens, 
Rifle the sweets and taste the choicest fruits, 
Yet scorn to ask the lordly owner’s leave. 
(F. P. II. ii. 140.) 


And again, would not the groundlings applaud the democratic 
sentiment ? : 
Here is another poetic passage. Sciolto is deploring the 

tragedy his daughter has made not only of her own life but 
of his : 

Oh, Altamont! What a vast scheme of joy 

Has this one day destroy’d! Well did I hope 

This daughter would have blest my latter days, 

That I should live to see you the world’s wonder ; 

So happy, great, and good, that none were like you. 

While I, from busy life and care set free, 

Had spent the evening of my age at home, 

Among a little prattling race of yours; 

There like an old man talk’d a while, and then 

Lain down and slept in peace. Instead of this, 

Sorrow and shame must bring me to my grave; 


Oh damn her! damn her! 
(F. P. IV. i. 239-249.) 


In 1704 appeared Rowe’s only comedy The Biter, damned 
by Congreve and by every critic since and not included in many 
of the early editions of Rowe’s works. But the piece does not 
deserve such harsh treatment. It is not at all in Congreve’s style, 
lacking altogether his polished and pointed, yet profound wit. 
Nor has it the easy comicality of Vanbrugh or Farquhar. It is 
a comedy of ‘humours’ and is of much interest as a picture of 
life, particularly at public resorts, after the fashion of Jonson 
(though Rowe’s Croydon Fair can hardly be set up against Ben’s 
Bartlemy Fair), or of Fanny Burney’s novels. The humour is 
broad, but essentially English. The gentleman whose chief objec- 
tion to a prospective son-in-law was that he had invested his money 
in the wrong stock has had many literary descendants and deserves 
a smiling memory. 

Betterton played Sir Timothy Tallupoy, the East Indian mer- 
chant; Booth, Friendly ; Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry, the 
two witty females. 

In 1706 came Ulysses, a tiresome ‘heroic’ perversion of the 
penultimate books of the Odyssey, Telemachus being involved, of 
course, in a love intrigue, and the various suitors assuming the 
usual qualities of melodramatic villains. Their characters are 
however differentiated with not a little skill, and Betterton was 
the original Ulysses, Booth, Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry 
assisting. The ‘ Betterton’ company, for whom Rowe, as a friend 
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of Congreve, wrote, was now acting at Vanbrugh’s new 
market Theatre. - 
The Royal Convert (1707), with Booth and Mrs. Oldfield in eS 
the lead, is in the style of Rowe’s first two plays. It is good 
melodrama in verse and has some of Rowe’s usual well 
phrased rhetoric; but the Anglo-Saxon period must have seemed 
_ rather remote and ‘angular’ even in Queen Anne’s days. Two 
Saxon brothers in love with the same British captive, and Virtue 
rejecting the ravisher’s advances, provide the theme. The final 
union between Britons and Saxons is obviously propaganda, the 
Act of Union between England and Scotland having just been 
passed. This is specifically referred to in Ethelinda’s closing 
speech, which tells us how a sage has prophesied that : 







































Of royal race a British queen shall rise, 
Great, gracious, pious, fortunate and wise; 
To distant lands she shall extend her fame 
And leave to latter times a mighty name: 
Tyrants shall fall, and faithless Kings shall bleed 
And groaning nations by her arms be freed. 


Yet most in peaceful arts she shall delight 
And her chief glory shall be to unite, 
Picts, Saxons, Angles shall no more be known 
But Britain be the noble name alone. 


(The R. C. V. iii.) 


Poor verse, but admirable sentiment, which doubtless contributed 
largely to Rowe’s appointment later on as Poet Laureate. 


II 


It was seven years before Rowe produced another play, but 
in the interval he was not by any means idle. 

Like so many of the men of letters of his day—notably Prior 
and Addison—he dabbled in politics and public affairs and on the 
Whig side, and we have seen how continually he glanced at 
current events in his drama. He was rewarded by being appointed 
Under-Secretary to the Duke of Queensberry when that nobleman 
became Secretary of State for Scotland in 1708. There is a well 
known story, told by Spence in his Anecdotes, how Rowe applied 
to Harley for advancement and was advised by that scholarly 
politician to learn Spanish. Rowe is said to have taken this as 
a half-promise that he would receive some employment which 
would give scope to a knowledge of that tongue and went away 
and learned it. But when he reported to Harley that he was at 
length a master of the Spanish language, Harley only congratu- 
lated him on now being able to do what he had himself long wished 
to do—read Don Quixote in the original. If Rowe had been & © 
Tory the story would appear more probable, but even so it would ~ 
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not meet with universal credence. Rowe did however in 1715 
receive the post of Poet Laureate. 

But in the meantime Rowe had not been neglecting litera- 
ture. Indeed the drama owes more to this period of his life than 
to any other, for however highly we may rate his original work, 
the service he rendered to Shakespearean study must be admitted 
to outweigh it. 

Rowe produced in 1709 his famous edition of Shakespeare in 
six volumes, with a life and an admirable prefatory essay. This 
is the first critical edition of Shakespeare, and though the text, 
which is based on the very bad Fourth Folio’ of 1685, is not 
good judged by modern standards, it was at least the costly 
first step and, all things considered, not so ill done. Rowe was 
a conservative editor and most of his emendations are mere cor- 
rections of obvious errors, but he made use of some of the Quartos 
(notably in Romeo and Juliet), and the First Folio, which he 


_ geems not to have used, often confirms his emendations. He 


inserted lists of Dramatis Personae and stage directions and divided 
the plays into Acts and Scenes. These, as we have them in our 
editions to-day, are substantially of Rowe’s making. The life, 
though a slight effort compared with such a modern work as Sir 
Sidney Lee’s, was a considerable advance on Aubrey’s brief 
gossip, and it was important that some such attempt should 
be made just at that time. For Rowe was in intimate relations 
with Betterton, who acted in most of his plays, and Betterton was 
directly linked by oral tradition, through Sir William Davenant, 
with Shakespeare himself. The stage directions therefore, as 
well as some of the facts in the life, probably represent a good 
stage tradition. 

Rowe’s essay is an acute piece of criticism and written with 
an excellence conspicuous even in that age of clear and pithy 
prose. He admired Shakespeare as a rule for the right reasons, 
and draws attention to many points of excellence which though 
their merit is commonplace to the twentieth century were not 
so widely appreciated two hundred years ago. 

But Rowe not only himself produced an admirable work; 
he also occasioned admirable qualities in others. For he induced 
many people to read and appreciate Shakespeare. A second 
edition of the undertaking was called for in 1714 (in eight volumes) 
and there followed a whole series of gradually improving editions 
of the Master’s plays. Rowe in fact was the pioneer in applying 
scholarship to English writers in general and Shakespeare in 
particular. 

This was not the only field of his literary activity, or the only 
manifestation of his scholarship. His school-fellow Dryden had, 

1 This is the general view of later editors. But it is certain that Rowe died 
possessed of a copy of the 1632 Folio. 
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in 1697, produced an excellent version of Virgil’s Aeneid in blank oe 
verse, and poetical translations were much the fashion. Rowe 
contributed largely to Garth’s version of Ovid, in which all the 
‘eminent hands’ of the day had a share, and on his own account 
achieved a translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, which ranks am 

the great verse translations in the language. Indeed, Thomas 
Warton, the first historian of English poetry, preferred it to the 
original, and Johnson, himself a scholar poet, cannot praise it too 
highly. Rowe was a good latinist and an adequate poet, while 
Lucan is himself one of the most rhetorical of poets and his talent 
accords well with Rowe’s. The book was very popular and hag 
at all times been far better known to the general reader than 
any of Rowe’s other writings in verse. 

Of his original non-dramatic poetry there is not much to be 
said. The songs in the plays are very few in number and not 
distinguished. He erred badly when he censured Shakespeare « 
for the undramatic nature of his songs, but he took care in hig 
later plays to avoid a ‘ tu quoque’ by dropping songs out altogether, 
He shows a partiality for light verse and imitates a number of 
Horace’s Odes, but in an age which boasts Prior, Swift and Gay, 
he is not pre-eminent. His official odes are quite good specimens 
of their kind, but they do not repay reading to-day. This is the 


kind of thing that the Laureateship called forth (in an Ode to 
May, in which ‘ gentle’ month King George the First was born): 


Tho’ like Flora thou array thee 
Finer than the painted bow; 
Carolina shall repay thee 
All thy sweetness, all thy show. 


She herself a glory greater 
Than thy golden sun discloses ; 
And her smiling offspring sweeter _ 
Than the bloom of all thy roses. 


His longest original piece is A Poem on the Late Glorious 
Successes of Her Majesty’s Arms, extolling ‘ victorious Churchill’ 
with particular reference to ‘ Ramillia’s field.’ Addison’s famous 
‘gazette in rhyme’ is a far better specimen of the same frigid 
kind of poem. 

Mention of the official odes has taken us beyond our strict 
chronological point. For it was not till George’s accession that 
Rowe was appointed Laureate (1715), and, the Whigs being now 
in power, other places were also bestowed on him and he became 
a land-surveyor of the Customs of the Port of London (we are 
reminded of Chaucer’s similar post), clerk of the Council to the 
Prince of Wales, and Secretary of the presentations to the Lord 
Chancellor. As Johnson wisely and rotundly remarks : ‘ Such an 
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accumulation of employments undoubtedly produced a very con- 
siderable revenue.’ They also seem to have checked his play- 
writing. 

III 

At the close of 1713 Rowe’s Muse once more made her bow 
on the boards of Drury Lane Theatre (the quarrel between the 
Theatres was now compounded), and she had profited since her 
last appearance by Rowe’s study of Shakespeare. 

Jane Shore, the play in question; is expressly stated, both in 
the prologue and on the title-page of the printed copy, to be 
‘written in imitation of Shakespeare’s style.’ Critics generally 
have echoed Pope’s complaint that there is nothing Shakespearean 
about it except one or two tricks of speech, but the criticism is _ 
not very intelligent. 

Rowe could not write like Shakespeare, or even like an 
Elizabethan, nor did he try to. He remains himself, a Queen 
Anne’s man, but he modifies his earlier style by adopting certain 
Shakespearean characteristics. He indicates pretty clearly in the 
Prologue what these are: First, he abandons the Phillis’s and 
Cloe’s of contemporary poetry and the cosmopolitan setting of the 
heroic drama in favour of ‘plain Jane’ and England. Secondly, 
he throws over all the rules of the French school, which had been 
wisely criticised by Dryden in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy but 
had never been quite lived down (Pope was even then imitating 
Boileau), and adopts the practice of Shakespeare, 


By no quaint rules, nor hampering critics taught. 
(J. S. Prologue.) 


Thirdly (and here he undervalued Shakespeare and over-valued 
the neat smoothness of Pope’s school) he 


made it more his care 


To rouse the passions, than to charm the ear. 
(J. S. Prologue.) 


He might also have added that his theme is not only English 
but historical, and is largely borrowed from Shakespeare’s Richard 
the Third. His metre, though none would mistake his lines for 
Shakespeare’s, is certainly modified from its earlier nature by a 
Shakespearean tendency. The sense flows in longer periods and 
his rhythms are longer, broader, and less obvious. If you compare 
Jane Shore with Richard the Third, you may possibly say there 
is no resemblance, but if you compare Jane Shore with Tamerlane 
or any other play of that type and that period, you will see that, 
unlike though Jane Shore and Richard the Third are, yet Jane 
Shore differs from Tamerlane in respect of certain qualities which 
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ure due to the influence of the author of Richard the Third. S| 
emotion is more natural ; there is an easier and less histrionic tong 
in the speeches ; and a plot not so wholly based on intrigue, bul 
more on the development of character. Jane Shore is punished 
for, and in a sense by, her ‘ pleasant vices,’ but holds our sympathy 
by her kindliness. There is more of Fielding than of Richardson 
in the morality. : 

Rhetoric is still present, but it is akin to true grandeur, ang 
the pathos of Jane Shore’s death, though crude, is more affecting 
than that of most similar scenes in tragedies of the second rank, 
Unfortunately the Shakespearean chronicle play was apparently 
too formless for Rowe’s taste, or at any rate for his audience. An 
element of intrigue has to be introduced, and so not only is Jane 
betrayed by a jealous rival for the affections of Lord Hastings, but 
her own true husband, in disguise and under the characteristic” 
name of Dumont, is made to play a leading part. 

Here, as elsewhere, the expression of elevated sentiment is 
Rowe’s forte. He does this in vigorous and resonant verse and 
usually contrives to give dramatic value to his lines by fitting them 
to the circumstances in which his characters find themselves, 
He never falls into the error of the extreme ‘ rhetorical’ dramatist 
of writing verse that, however admirable it may be in itself, does 
not proceed from the dramatic motive of the moment. Thus 
Hastings bids farewell to life in a well-written speech, which, 
delivered by a good actor, would make his exit both moving and 
in keeping with his lofty though spotted character, and Jane’s 
destitution is happily emphasised when she deplores the absence 
of any token she may bequeath to her recovered husband. 

The first night presented Colley Cibber as Duke of Gloster, 
Booth as Hastings, Wilks as Dumont, Mills as Belmour, Mrs. 
Oldfield as Jane Shore and Mrs. Porter as Alicia. 

In 1715 appeared at Drury Lane Rowe’s last and best play 
Lady Jane Grey. Though not usually as highly esteemed as 
Jane Shore, it is a play constructed on purer lines, having no 
sub-plot, and having in its heroine a finer and a better drawn 
character than any other in Rowe’s gallery. The play is markedly 
Protestant in sentiment and Rowe’s inherited puritanism seems to 
lend a touch of real zeal and fire to his pen. The inevitable love 
element is derived not unskilfully from the main theme itself, 
Lord Guildford Dudley and Lord Pembroke being depicted as 
rival suitors. The character of Gardiner is drawn with vigour and 
consistency, though possibly more harshly than that zealous 
Catholic merited ; Pembroke is another attractive though quite 
unhistorical figure. But it is Jane’s genuine simplicity and piety, 
as well done as any such character in literature, that lifts the play 
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above its fellows. Lady Jane at first refuses the crown and is only 
persuaded by her father and husband’s insincere appeal to her to 
keep her country from the horrors of a religious persecution. 
Take me, crown me, 
Invest me with this royal wretchedness ; 


Let me not know one happy minute more; 
Let all my sleepness nights be spent in care, 

















, and My days be vex’d with tumults and alarms; 
cting If only I can save you, if my fate ; 
rank Has mark’d me out to be the public victim, 
- ae I take the lot with joy. Yes, I will die 
ently For that eternal truth my faith is fix’d on, 
An And that dear native land which gave me birth. 
Jane (L. J. G. IV.) 
, but 







The last scene, in which Lady Jane is discovered at her devo- 
tions in the Tower, forgives the repentant Pembroke (whose sturdy 
denunciation of the villain Gardiner must have delighted a 
Protestant pit), refuses to apostatise and views with unfailing 
courage the scaffold, visible beyond her window, is melodramatic 
but very well conceived and written with great skill. Rowe avoids 
long theological disquisitions but loses no opportunity of bringing 
home the fact that Lady Jane died for her religion and not 
(whatever her relatives’ motives) for ambition. 











bus 

ch, Gardiner. Will you yet 
and Repent, be wise and save your precious life? 
e’s Lady J. Grey. Oh, Winchester! has learning taught thee that: 





To barter truth for life? 
Gardiner. Mistaken folly, 
You toil and travel for your own perdition 














er, And die for damned errors, 
rs. Lady J. Grey. Who judge rightly 

And who persist in error, will be known 
ay Then, when we meet again. Once more, farewell. 

(To her women.) 
“ Goodness be ever with you. When I’m dead, 
no Intreat they do no rude dishonest wrong 
70 To my cold, headless corse; but see it shrouded 
ly And decent laid in earth. (L. J. G. V. ii.) 
“ If in her last speech she is made to prophesy the glories of that 
2 Protestant pair, William and Mary, Rowe may be forgiven. The 

, speech is short and the temptation must have been irresistible. 

r The epilogue to this play is by Pope, the only one of all Rowe’s 
| prologues or epilogues not from hisown hand. Booth was the first 
' Dudley ; Cibber, Gardiner; Quin, the Lieutenant of the Tower; 





and Mrs. Oldfield, Lady Jane. 
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IV 


Rowe died on the 6th of December ‘1718, and was buried i in 
‘Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, next to Shakespeare’s mony. 
ment. His own monument is by Rysbrack and represents Rowe's 
bust, crowned with laurel, and his widow (his second wife) leanj 
upon its base and weeping. It is a gracefully modelled piece of 
work and in a style very nearly akin to Rowe’s own art. The in. 
scription on the pedestal of the bust states that he was born in 
1673, and commemorates also his daughter Charlotte who married 
Henry Fane, Esq. 

The epitaph, inscribed at a later date on the base of the whole 
monument, is by Pope and begins :— 


Thy reliques, Rowe! to this sad shrine we trust 
And near thy Shakespeare place thy honour’d Bust ; 
Oh next him skill’d to draw the tender Tear. 

For never Heart felt Passion more sincere. 


It is printed in all complete editions of Pope, but an earlier 
version, with reference not to Shakespeare but to Dryden, is also 
printed. Though it overpraises Rowe in ranking him next to 
Shakespeare in emotional power or sincerity of passion, the 


qualities named are certainly those which, in a modest degree, 
he can claim. But the collocation of Rowe and Shakespeare is 
justified by the better reason of Rowe’s services as editor, which 
constitute to-day his best and sufficient claim to remembrance. 
But as a dramatist Rowe should not be forgotten. Johnson 
made him the subject of one of the best of his Lives. Here he 
praises The Fair Penitent and The Royal Convert highly and the 
character of Jane Shore ; but, on the whole, convicts him of lack- 
ing depth of insight and the ‘ nice display of passion in its pro- 
gress.’ Yet, as Pope says, his Passion is sincere. Only he depicts 
it statically and not sufficiently, as the drama should, in action. 


Whence, then, [Johnson concludes] has Rowe his reputation? From the 
reasonableness and propriety of some of his scenes, from the elegance of his 
diction, and the suavity of his verse. He seldom moves either pity or 
terror, but he often elevates the sentiments; he seldom pierces the breast, 
but he always delights the ear, and often improves the understanding. 


It is curious how easily we perceive our own faults in others, 
without correcting them in ourselves. For Rowe’s faults are 
possessed, in an even greater degree, by the author of Irene. 

Both Spence and Welwood (the editor of the Pharsalia) speak 
of Rowe’s exceptional good looks. Rysbrack represents him as 
having strong, well-chiselled features—particularly his long Greek 
nose and his pointed and slightly protruding chin. There are two 
portraits of him by Kneller, one at Knole Park and one at 
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Nuneham, which, to judge from the numerous engravings made 
from them, agree with Rysbrack’s bust. 

Rowe’s was a happy temperament, and he was uniformly happy 
in his life. He had a competence and had not, as so many of his 
compeers had, to work against time and under a load of debt. 

‘He was very popular, though personal enemies of his friend Pope, 
like Curll and his hirelings, notably Gildon with The New 
Rehearsal or Bayes the Younger, occasionally attacked him, and. 
he had, we are told by Spence, a charming laugh. He also, 
‘ gecording to the same authority, read aloud his own tragedies 


very well. 
K. N. Convine. 
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SEX AND THE SOUL 


In a recent paper in the Edinburgh Review the hypothesis wag § 
put forward that consciousness is a derivative of movement, ay 
that its evolution depends on heredity. This frankly disputah 
proposition clearly involved an eventual inquisition into the naty 
of movement, but it opened out more immediately a discussi 
of the relationship between consciousness and sex. Unfortunate 
the intimacy of that relationship has been too generally ignore 
by metaphysicians, with considerable loss to the reality of ther 
speculations—for in this, as in other matters, those who omit sex 
from their calculations are apt to find themselves in unexpected #u 
difficulties before the end of the journey. a. 
It seems evident that the continuance of consciousness as We. 
know it in our own and in other species depends jointly on memory, 
in the individual and the propagation of life through successive 
generations. Now there.is no apparent reason in the nature it i scal 
things why life should necessarily be propagated by means af § | 
sex, since there are many forms of life which exist and flourish” 
without sex ; but there does seem some relevant reason why com | 
sciousness, at any rate in anything beyond its elementary form, iblace 
cannot develop—or at least has not developed—without sex, sincd wp 
every form of life which possesses an advanced type of conscious | J 
ness is propagated by sexual means. On the other hand, it is § 
clear that consciousnegs is not actually co-extensive with sex, since § tout 
innumerable forms of life which are sexually propagated do not § ; 
appear to possess consciousness. : 
This discussion does not, of course, attempt to touch the “ 
question of the origin or principle of physical life. It necessarily # 
assumes the existence of that still unknown fundamental, and~ lane: 
endeavours to follow its development through certain forms, and | from pl 
their effect—whether causal or casual may be subsequently open The 
to dispute—on consciousness. ¥ 
The earlier pages of natural history are at least as obscure and 9 aaa. m. 
as open to different interpretations as those of ancient political ~ both t 
chroniclers ; the unwritten annals of the jellyfish and the notorious — 
Bathybius have proved as controversial as the authorship of” of the 
Homer. But it seems certain that the primary form of life on J 
this planet was without sex. The primitive plant simply grew § 
in root and branch, and when it had grown beyond the limit of J” y,, 
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‘gz which circumstance and environment showed to be advanta- 
it formed a fresh root and in time an independent existence ; 
and this method of propagation by multiplication and division is 
"§ «ill largely prevalent in the vegetable world. The primitive 
# imal also grew, and when it had increased beyond what was 
fo prove its normal limit of size—in other words, the size which 
aperience dictated as being most suited to its needs or circum- 
sances—it likewise split up, and the single form divided into two, 
or more. 

This method of propagation by continuous growth and 

sgmentation was clearly non-sexual, and the two new individuals 
-if we can so call what was essentially dividual—were rather 
§ inthe nature of twins than parent and offspring ; but this simple 
way of perpetuating the species, although long since generally 
# superseded by the more complex means which we call sex, is 
sill latent in the animal as well as in the vegetable world, as 
every schoolboy discovers for himself when he cuts a worm 
in two. 
_ The method of propagation by duplication or segmentation 
was in itself no more than an extension of that power of repairing 
injuries to the organism which is inherent in every form of life. 
But manifestly this power varies enormously with the character 
of the organism ; and it diminishes as the organism advances in 
the scale of life; the more primitive the individual, the more 
simple is its construction, and consequently the greater its power 
ofrepair. A decapitated annelid grows another head.’ The more 
complex batrachians have lost this invaluable faculty, but can 
teplace a lost limb. Man, who must surely envy the annelids 
their capital power in these revolutionary times, can at most 
teplace his skin, and, in some but not in all cases, his nails. 

Specialisation is the condition of progress in nature, and 
without the specialisation of parts and functions advance is 
impossible. But advance is only achieved at a price; for as the 
organism rises in the scale by the progressive specialisation of its 
parts, it gradually loses some of its adaptive and recuperative 
power. It is the most specialised of creatures, man, who has 
advanced the most, and it is man who has least recuperative power 
from physical injury. ; 

The achieved specialisation of parts and functions with which 
nature confronts us has taken innumerable forms both physical 
and mental, but the specialisation of most profound importance 
both to the physique and subsequently to the mentality of our 
own and of most other species was that developed differentiation 
of the function of growth which we have agreed to call sex. 

* It may possibly have been the observation of some kindred fact which 
gave rise to the classical story of the Hydra. 
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Obviously the differentiation occurred at an early stage in ty 
development of life, since most animals and many plants hay 
sex ; but not actually at the earliest, since sex is by no mean 
universal. Li 

The development of sex has taken many forms, and en a L 
many subsequent and secondary differences, but its beginning: 
may be conceived as simple, as a mere consequence of environ 
ment reacting on the emergent and incomplete individuality of 
organisms which were perpetuated as yet by a more primitive 
means of growth. 

The plant or animal which propagated itself by multiplication 
and segmentation would tend inevitably to establish slight differ 
ences between the original organism and the out-growth. The 
former would naturally possess the inherent or acquired stability 
of a living thing at rest, which has reproduced its kind without” 
changing its position. The latter must necessarily possess the 
adaptability and energy of a pioneer in new conditions. The 
former must support the outgrowth from its own vitality until 
the new organism is independent, and that task accomplished, 
its work is done and it can rest; the latter has its task still @ 
do, since it must establish itself in circumstances that can never 
be quite the same as those from which it sprang, and if the 
situation in which it finds itself is already occupied by others, 
it must fight for life against those who naturally regard it as an 
enemy alien. 

The essential and eternal contrast between static and dynam 
the fundamenal law of things which permeates the whole universe 
from the stars to a by-election, is now seen visibly at work. The 
same intangible but omnipresent force which at an earlier stage 
dictated the ebb and flow of tides and at a later separated the 
religious into traditionalists and modernists, and now divides” 
politics between conservatives and progressives, is at this inter 
mediate stage differentiating organic life into two distinctive forms, 
the stable and the unstable, the resting and the restless, the’ 
stay-at-home and the wandering colonist; and from those two” 
developed distinctions have ultimately derived the two sexes of 
female and male, whose alternating but unceasing opposition” 
and attraction, approach, conjunction, resumed opposition and_ 
renewed attraction, make up so considerable a proportion of the” 
primary functions of nature. ‘ 

At first the nascent division between the sexes clearly follows” 
the lines of the primitive natural distinction between parent and- 
offspring, not the far later and merely social institution of 
husband and wife. But the differentiation between parent and_ 
offspring already indicates the fundamental distinction between — 
female and male: the one creates at rest and ejects; the other ™ 
first receives the necessary sustenance and support from its parent 
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and then either wanders or is driven far afield. The one is 
essentially static and therefore tends to become feminine, the 
other essentially dynamic and therefore tends to become masculine. 
And this primitive but absolute contrast of sex, which has since 
stamped the history of almost all nature and of every human 
society, was destined to become the basic distinction on which all 
the other manifold and accumulated, but nevertheless secondary 
divergencies between the sexes have been built. 

The fully developed male has always and everywhere the 
faculty of free and independent movement, but the female, by 
reason of her essential function of reproduction, retains the basic 
and primeval instinct to remain stationary and create. It was 
a sound tradition of the poet which made Ulysses set out on his 






























slag travels again after his belated return to Penelope, but it was the 
thont @ Women in the Aeneid who so longed for a settled home that they 
3 the fired the ships to compel their men to end that endless pilgrimage. 
The At the outset, no doubt, this fundamental differentiation of 
unti| § function is only emergent and incomplete. The essential female 
hed, | characteristic, the power to create at rest and eject, is present 
ll to in every species propagated by sex ; it is manifestly no more than % 
ever § specialised development of the previously existent general power 
the @ of growth by budding and segmentation. But the manner in 
ers, which it is evolved depends in turn on the extent to which the 
;an § essential male characteristic, the faculty of free and independent 
'§ movement, is developed, and that is in the nature of things 
nil necessarily a far more variable factor. 
= But the development of this essential male characteristic of 
The § {ree movement is of absolute importance for the species, since 
age it, and it only, permits and ensures a range of choice and dis- 
the crimination in the selection of partner and abode; and it is on this 
lel factor that the advancement of the species in the scale of life 





largely and perhaps mainly depends. 

It seems indeed probable that this is one of the secondary 
causes of variation,’ and it is possible that it may eventually be 
held more nearly a primary cause. The characteristics of one 
sex tend to be partially transferred through inheritance to the 
other; and altogether apart from this, without choice and dis- 
crimination on the one side, it is evident that there cannot be even 
passive selection on the other. 

Tn some cases, it is true, the male has not developed the 
essential masculine faculty of free movement very far. In many 
lowly self-fertilising and hermaphrodite forms the sexes already 
exist, but are not yet fully separated ; these are obviously the inter- 
mediate stages between the primitive method of propagation by 















* Darwin was silent on the causes of variation, and that ground still lies 
partially unexplored. 
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segmentation and the advanced method of propagation by in 
dependent sexual intercourse, and these intermediate stages 
illustrate the history of sexual evolution. 

The oyster and the humble tapeworm, for instance, which } 
no power of independent movement, are hermaphrodite or 
fertilising ; the same primitive form is common in sponges 

other low organisms. In the Cirripedes the obscure male is. 
more than a parasite within the body of the female ; in the pa 
Copepods and Isapods the male is minute and attached to # 
female. ¢ 

This is the earlier stage of the seesnitiie between no-sex | 
full sexual development ; the female element has already its funds 
mental and specialised characteristic of creation, and it availy 
itself of the assistance of the nascent male, which it supports 
nourishes within or on itself. But the male element has not ye 
separated itself from the female, and acquired the power of i 
dependent movement which is the essential characteristic at 
developed masculinity ; and the specialisation of function which’ 
sex dictates; and without which there is no advance in the scale 
of life, is therefore in these cases at most only very partially - 
inadequately achieved. 

It is evidently by no mere accident or coincidence that it 
precisely those species in which the sexes are not fully separated 
and the male element, although existent, has not yet attained 
the full development of its proper functions of independent move” 
ment, which rank low in the scale of nature. 

In these earlier instances of imperfect sexual development the 
male is necessarily at once the offspring and the husband of thé 
female ; it is only when the development of the essential male 
element of movement is more advanced that a wider range is 
secured. But that the original line of sexual demarcation was 
between parent and child, rather than husband and wife, every 
strand of natural and human history attests from the Cirripedes 
upwards. Some animals are monogamous, more are polygamous; 
but the social reasons, which have now become almost instinctive 
among human beings, that led men to develop the theory and the 
prohibitions of incestuous intercourse are stil) inoperative of 
unknown in the lower ranges of life, where the son frequently 
begets offspring, as in primitive times, indifferently upon its own 
mother and on other females of its kind. 

Specialisation into species here involves no bar whatever within 
the species; but with ourselves the barrier between parent and 
offspring, which was possibly due to a prolonged infancy ‘and 
childhood that has no parallel in other forms of life, was the 
first and undoubtedly by far the most remote of the long series of 
limitations recognised and subsequently enforced on sexual inter- 
course, and it has now become universal. The lowest and most 
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barbarous tribes respect the prohibition, the merely unwitting 
infraction of which inspired one of the greatest tragic dramas 
of Greece. 

But the original prohibition of consanguineous sexual inter- 
course was merely in the direct line of descent, and involved no 
further question of kinship. Juno, the spouse of Jove, was also his 
sister; the Egyptian goddess married her brother Osiris, and 
Homer records without reprobation the marriage of six sons of 
the King of the Winds to their six sisters ; while the marriage of 
uncle and niece was long sanctioned by public opinion, and it was 
only at a later age that the marriage of cousins was discouraged, 
and in some places it is still not only prevalent but practically 
compulsory .* 

Now it occasionally happened in primitive times that the child 
and parent begot offspring on each other * ; and it seems clear that 
this method of propagation was a survival from the period when 
the distinction between the sexes was still emergent, when the 
male had not yet fully differentiated itself, and attained by the 
acquisition of free movement that independence which gave it 
full choice of partner, and thereby raised the species above the 
compulsory nuptial association of the lowest animals. 

The hypothesis here put forward involves as a consequence the 
suggestion that the maternal, as the fundamental and natural 
instinct of the female, is older and more deeply rooted and therefore 
takes precedence over matrimony, which is a merely social institu- 
tio. That view may be disputed by those who confine their 
attention to the limited and transitory range of modern human 
society. But it is nevertheless certain that the maternal instinct 
is fully and beautifully developed among many species which 
have not advanced beyond indiscriminate sexual association. The 
domestic cat furnishes a familiar case in point; its devotion to its 
young would be applauded by any Mothers’ Union, but its 
precedent nocturnal morals would have been thought a little 
loose even in the untrammelled Court of Charles the Second. 

Even among our own kind a cursory survey reveals some 
similar evidence. There are numerous indications that promis- 
cuity was general in the earlier stages of human society ; there are 
none that woman did not care for her young. One of the govern- 
ing factors which developed matrimony as an institution has prob- 
ably been the prolonged infancy of the offspring ; but a superficial 
knowledge of history, and observation of contemporary life, will 
furnish many examples that the maternal instinct is wider and 
possibly deeper than the institution of marriage. Elizabeth stead- 


* Frazer, Folklore of the Old Testament. In The Golden Bough the 
frequent marriage of brothers and sisters of ancient royal dynasties is fully 


* The daughters of Lot furnish a well-known instance. 
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fastly refused a husband, but she envied Mary Queen of Scots he 
child. In one of the most moving passages of one of the mog 
moving of all the poets, the Queen of Carthage confesses that shg | 
would have been almost reconciled to the departure of the faithless 
Aeneas had he given her a son. Our own feminists, following 
Dido at a distance, demand the endowment of motherhood rather 
than matrimony : and it is the profound knowledge of the greatest 
of contemporary novelists which made Arabella say in Jude the 
Obscure ‘I suppose it is natural for a woman to want to bring 
live things into the world’—although fortunately not all women 
reveal these fundamental verities so frankly to their sweethearts, 
The Church, too, which affirms the indissolubility of marriagg 
and puts the case for matrimony at its highest, declares frankly 
that the creation of children was the first reason for that instite 
tion, while ‘mutual society, help and comfort’ ranks only third) 

It is an undoubted fact that many women marry and settle § 
in life more because they wish to have children than because 

- they wish for a husband : and few can have failed to notice one 
tacit and perhaps unconscious confession of the superior strength 
of the instinct above the institution. Who has not often seen 
some aged woman, bent and furrowed and worn with the storms 
and cares of this unquiet world—one who has long since dong 
with the romance of love and the transitory passions of sex— 
but the tired eyes that are almost ready to close on life’s incom 
sequent journey will never fail to lighten at the appearance of a 
child. It is not the mere tribute of age to youth, but the last 
feeble flicker of the primary instinct of maternity. 

The maternal instinct is in fact inherent in sexualised nature; 
the institution of matrimony which has been superimposed by 
circumstance, convention, or necessity on the pre-existing instinet 
in the human family and in certain other species, is simply a proved 
and imperative social need that was found so advantageous to the 
race that it has eventually been insisted on by public opinion. 
And public opinion itself tacitly admits that the former may be 
the stronger bond. Many a wretched woman has confessed that 
she loathes a brutal husband, and been acquitted by her friends; 
but for a woman to hate her own children is a crime against nature 
so rare that the charitable will only excuse it on the suppositior 
of incipient insanity. 

The essential condition of developed masculinity, then, is” 
freedom of movement, of femininity creation at rest. it may be 
advanced as an objection against this definition that vegetation 
has no power of independent movement, but that nevertheless 
vegetation has developed the specialisation of sex and in conse- 
quence a high perfection and complexity of organism. That is 
true, but the close relationship of sex to movement in the vegetable 


world is seen notwithstanding. In self-fertilising flowers the male § 
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en, with no power of actual movement, is light and easily 
detached, and is blown by the wind on the stigma ; in other cases 
the pollen is carried from flower to flower by bees or other visitors. 
The absence of a direct power of movement is compensated—in 
so far as it is compensated—by the aid of movement at second- 
hand, as it were ; and the fact that the sexual process has become 
of primary importance to the plant is evidenced by the astonishing 
variety and complexity of the devices by which these visitors with 












. a: the power of movement are attracted to the pollen. Ba 
fe The evolution wrought by sex has been amazing both in its 
hearts, § Potency and its variety ; it has transformed the world from a mono- 
. toned instrument into a vast orchestra ; it is indeed in somie sort 
any a sixth sense, which renders all the rest more highly sensitised, 
nstite and transforms every value by its imperious call. But obviously 





there is no general rule as to the development of sex in different 
_ organisms. It has proceeded with many variations along many 
divergent lines. If masculine dignity does a little shrink when 










som § we contemplate the lowly Cirripedes, joined in a wedlock that 
ength can know no divorce, it is evident that in the mere matter of size 
seal sex is eminently variable. In most fishes and many Crustacea 
oxi the female is larger than the male ; among Mammalia the position 
dau is usually reversed. Beauty and its accessory or substitute, the 





love of ornament, although both are adjuncts and potent engines 









vail in the sweet warfare of sex, are also transferable between the sexes, 

aa as any aviary and draper’s catalogue will prove. In reptiles and 

last many other classes there is no visible difference between the sexes ; 
among insects the differences are astounding. 

uel These distinctions are clearly secondary and consequential. 

by Size is to some extent regulated by the number of offspring, beauty 

nd by the need of one sex to attract the other*®; and many other 





qualities, which time and tradition or perhaps convention, as well 
as circumstance and necessity, have attracted to one sex or the 
other, must also be regarded as accretions, important in their 
development but nevertheless superadded to the original and 
essential divergence of function. 

And this is often true even of those characteristics which have 
now become so specialised in one sex or the other that we are 
apt to regard them as essential and inherent, and not derived 
from circumstance and development. The pugnacity of the male, 
for example, prevalent though not universal among animals, 












* Or, in the case of flowers, to attract insects. Flowers which are fertilised 
by the wind have little beaufy, the wind being indifferent to aesthetic con- 
siderations. But a footnote is not the place for a discussion of the complex 
question of beauty on which Keats, like many a lesser man, contradicted 
himself ; cf. 







‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ 





and 





‘She dwells with beauty—beauty that must die.’ 
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but absent in sexualised plants, is clearly one of these superadded. 
functions. Presumably it derived originally from the fact that 
the male, being a colonist, as it were, in a new area, was offen 
placed in a novel situation and had to struggle for its life againgt 
older or contemporary competitors. Those best equipped with 
this quality would stand most chance of surviving ; but in time this 
faculty, at first useful only to the male, would be found valuable 
for protecting the female, whose more stable and secure position 
had not originally necessitated the possession of such qualities, 
and whose subsequent preoccupation with the increasingly spe 
cialised functions of reproduction would render her incapable of 
develdping them during the period of gestation, and to a less extent 
during the infancy of the offspring. From this combination of 
pugnacity and protection derive no doubt some of the commoner 
characteristics of the extremely variable institution of marriage 
among different species ; an institution which exhibits in different 
species almost every imaginable difference of definition from practi- 
cal promiscuity at one end of the scale where the offspring need 
no long tutelage, to the strict legal monogamy of modern Europe 
at the other. 

Similarly, the superior originality of the human male in actiys 
thought probably derives from the fact that his position in the 
world was at first less secure or stabilised, and therefore rendered | 
him more fertile in novel devices and more ready to seek or take 
advantage of innovations which would secure him a better chanes 
in the fight for life; the instinctive conservatism of the female 
was as much the result of her immobility as the skill and courage 
of the male were the result of his mobility and insecurity. 

The poets, who have exhausted the adjectives of every language 
in the catalogue of feminine attributes, have, according to their 
mood, applauded their enslaver’s softness, timidity, fidelity and 
modesty, or accused her pliability, frailty, inconsistency, fickle- 
ness or deceit. Many.of these things no doubt are true, or at 
least as true as most of those vows and protestations of lovers at 
which Jove—whose own record was nothing to boast about—pro 
verbially laughs. But these too must be regarded by the cold 
light of historical development as mainly accretions, natural no 
doubt, but nevertheless secondary and.in part accidental, of the 
primary sexual characteristics. The modesty of the female is 
presumably due, in part at least, to the fact that, owing to her 
immobility and the mobility of the male, she is sought but does 
not seek ; and we find indeed that this quality, which has almost 
come to seem inherent in the very soul of woman, notoriously 
vanishes when the long regularised position of seeker and sought 
is reversed in the more primitive or degenerate strata of society. 
The superior fidelity of woman, which only the misogynist 
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impugns, may be likewise naturally derived from her immobility 
and acquired conservatism ; and it is the faculty of free movement, 
in which man has long surpassed woman, that has rendered him 
proverbially more variable in his affections, as well as more enter- 
prising in his other undertakings. Opportunity makes the thief ; 
and the sailor, who moves about more than most men, is notoriously 
the most fickle of his errant sex. 

Incidentally, too, it has been this superiority in the power of 
active movement that has given man his extraordinary power over 
woman: a power strengthened by the secondary attributes of 
his sex—pugnacity, strength, and courage. But the ardent 
feminist may perhaps admit that there have been accidental but 
nevertheless: substantial compensations in this development ; for 
while it is possible, and even indeed probable, that in early days 
descent was traced through the female line because it was at once 
the more natural and more certain method, it is quite clear that 
this stage of society—in which woman was at least not the inferior 
sex—was everywhere one of loose living and low morality, and 
that the subsequent usurpation by the male of the position of 
dominance led directly although probably not designedly to stricter 
sexual morality and therefore in the long run to increased respect 
for the female sex. It would indeed be a curious example of the 
interaction of causes if it could be proved that the chastity of 
woman were due to the dominance of man, and that the dominance 
of man was derived from that superiority of active movement 
which, as we shall see, had other and not less potent consequences 
for the human soul; but it must be admitted that the available 
evidence points directly to that unexpected conclusion. 

It is therefore by no accident that the most primitive forms 
of life are those in which the sexes are not fully separated. Only 
when the separation is complete has the male element the full 
power of independent movement, of choice and discrimination, 
which is essential to advance; only when that stage is reached 
and maintained steadfastly for generations does the full individu- 
ality develop, and the species as a whole progress. 

It develops, it is true, at a price. If primitive life was 
immortal, it was because it was not individual; it was a force, 
not an entity; an element, not a soul. But sex, which entails 
birth, has also entailed death; an allegorist might indeed say 
that sex was the root ‘ of that forbidden tree, Whose mortal taste 
brought death into the world ’—for death was the price which 
the individual paid for life." He dies as an individual because 
he lives as an individual; the family or race goes on. 

It is conceivably a survival or unconscious reminiscence of 


* It is a coincidence, but nothing more, that Milton identifies the fatal tree 
very closely with sex. Paradise Lost, Book ix. 
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this fact which leads some African tribes to believe that only 
those who are of marriageable age, or in other words, capable 
of begetting posterity, attain immortality’ ; and which made 
Ulysses pray that his enemy Antinous should be cut off before” 
his nuptials. The belief that the procreation of children confers” 
a kind of immortality is indeed one of the most primitive and- 
widespread instincts of humanity, and its persistence has manj- 

festly been of great importance in the subsequent development 
of family, tribal, and national consciousness. But the original” 
root of the idea may perhaps be found in the time, long before 

the existence of man, when the distinction between the individual 

and its progeny was by no means so definite as it has sineg 

become. It may also be suggested, although it cannot be proved, 
that ancestor-worship had its origin in the same _ prehistoric 

sentiment. 

Manifestly the development of individuality also came through 
sex, since life which is propagated without sex can hardly be 
said to have achieved complete individuality. But the develop. 
ment of individuality has also reacted in turn on the relationship 
of the sexes, and if we could trace the gradual evolution of sex. 
discrimination in the human family which has converted com. 
munal marriage into group-mairiage and group-marriage into 
polygamy or monogamy, we should undoubtedly find that the 
increasing development of the individual consciousness lay at 
the root of these restrictive regulations. The conception of 
private property can only have arisen after the evolution of the 
individual, and the theory of adultery in primeval times was 
apparently nothing more than a perhaps aggravated form of 
trespass. 

It is now possible to see the intimacy of the connexion between 
sex and consciousness. If there be any truth in the view that 
consciousness is a derivative of movement, then the mere fact 
that, in the nascent separation of sex, the male represented the 
mobile and the female the immobile element must have influenced 
the development of consciousness enormously. And this we see 
to be the case, for hermaphrodite forms in nature do not show 
a high range of consciousness, nor yet those where the male 
element has not attained its full freedom of movement; plants 
which are propagated by a species of sexual division, but in which 
the male has no independent power of active movement, are 
not endowed with consciousness for the same reason: only in 
the higher forms where freedom of movement has been com- 
pletely attained and continuously established, do those mysterious 
but indubitable brethren, sex and consciousness, grow together. 

A strict genealogist of this remote and obscure ancestry would 

* Frazer, Folklore of the Old Testament. 
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bly make sex and consciousness twins, rather than parent 
and child; but of the two, consciousness would perhaps be the 

er twin. But if sex is nearly contemporary with conscious- 
ness, it is certainly precedent to instinct, the child of habit, 
and far older than its later and more glorious progeny, 
intelligence. 

It will at once be recognised that this order of growth is found 
jn our own and in other species; for the sex of the individual 
is determined long before consciousness can be said to exist, and 
the intelligence is manifestly a higher power of consciousness. 
And this fact cannot but be regarded as of capital importance 
in the study of origins and the record of our development. 

Sex is an older and consequently more deeply-rooted element 
of life than intellect; and those who are impatient of the vast 
amount of attention paid to matters of sex in comparison with 
those of the mind may perhaps console themselves with the 
reflection that the older instinct is usually the more powerful. 
And before nature is indicted for her grossness it may be sug- 
gested that the continued propagation of life is in plain truth 
amore necessary matter than the development of mentality. The 
latter may be considered the nobler form; but as we are con- 
stituted it is necessarily an accessory of the former. For that 
teason, no doubt, all the recurrent attempts of religion, philo- 
sophy, and ethics throughout the ages to ignore sex, or to drive 
it out of their systems altogether, have been foredoomed to failure. 
If the majority of people had not neglected these teachings, and in- 
stinctively put sex before things non-sexual, there would have been 
no materials on which religion and philosophy could build. The 
celibacy of the clergy may be an admirable rule, but if it were 
not for the matrimony of the laity there would be no clergy to 
be celibates. And the aesthete who is vowed to perpetual vir- 
ginity is himself the product of sex. Perhaps St. Simon Stylites 
looked down from the sublime height of his solitary pillar and 
saw his mother at the base. 

And in this connexion it will hardly be denied that sex pro- 
foundly affects the character and therefore the consciousness of 
the individual; even the secondary attributes of sex have now 
so long a history that many of them appear to have become 
instinctive and therefore to that extent fixed and inherent 
faculties. The intimacy of the tie between sex and consciousness 
is also too clearly shown in many cases of insanity, where dis- 
turbance of the one function often leads directly to derangement 
of the other—a fact whose classic illustration is seen in Shake- 
speare’s treatment of the madness of Ophelia. 

But it is precisely because the normal functioning of sex is 
older and more deeply-rooted in our being than those later 
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developments of consciousness which we call intellect, that the 

‘ poisoned sting of passion and desire,’ to use the immortal phrage 
of Virgil, frequently overpowers the will and reason—a reflection — 
which may or may not console those who have made injudicions 
marriages. But passion is rarely poisoned unless it is suppressed 
or repulsed—of such stuff are many of the world’s tragedies—or ~ 
perverted ; and the very strength of such sexual perversions shows . 
the pathologist how close is the connexion between sex and con- 
sciousness in that mysterious commonwealth of cells which we call 
the human individual. 

Men have always felt instinctively that the power of creation, 
which for the great majority means the power of reproducing 
their kind, was the highest within their reach; for that reason 
betrothal was not binding in earlier days unfil cohabitation had — 
proved effectual, and the eunuch has been always and every- 
where despised ; and it is perhaps the fact that as the burden of 
years increases the power of physical creation wanes and 
gradually vanishes that makes the consolations of the philosophers 
on the approach of age seem often so unreal. Old age justly 
alleges the compensations of a wisdom that has not always been 
too apparent to its over-hasty sons, but possibly Nestor with all his — 
words would have changed places and age with Ulysses, especially 
on Calypso’sisle. Cicero, it is true, affects relief that the passions ~ 
of youth are over; but in this, as in other matters, the faint 
flavour of virtuous humbug which clings to all the moralists, and 
which a critical nose will scent afar off in Marcus Aurelius and 
frankly flee in the intolerable Seneca, is perhaps rather unduly 
noticeable. It is not thus that a greater master, Virgil, describes 
the impotent valour of old Priam and the feeble fury of Anchises 
at the fall of Troy, or places repining age beside pale disease at 
the very threshold of hell. 

The passion which austere moralists condemn, which filled 
Augustine with remorse, the saints with dread, the monks with 
envy, and has littered the world with the wreckage of orders and 
oaths and vows of renunciation, the passion from which Sophocles 
confessed that he ‘most gladly escaped as from some furious and 
savage master’ by the mere process of senescence, is in fact the 
very essence of vital power itself. Nature.has conducted it after 
her manner through the mighty river of sex, with many a rapid, 
an impatient sweep past obstructions in the way, here and there 
a mighty cataract, and finally as its work is done, a steadying 
of the current and a patient course to the end; and man has 
striven, not always successfully, to tame the raging stream by 
the system of locks and canals which we call matrimony. That 
ceaseless current carries on its bosom, like every potent stream, 
much rubbish and many a floating hulk of burnt-out passion and 
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frustrated lust or disappointed love, and it deposits abundant 
sediment and evil-smelling dirt along its banks. But if it bears 
the sorrows and the tragedies of humanity, not less does it support 
the triumphs and achievements of our kind; and perhaps it is 
not mere imagination that as the ages pass the flood grows purer 
and the freights it carries more secure. 

If there be any truth in the hypothesis formerly put forward, 
that the soul has been evolved out of the body by the faculty of 
movement developing consciousness, then the present discussion 
has also made it clear that those who hold that hypothesis must 
likewise maintain that sex is the parent—the unacknowledged 
and forgotten parent—of the individual soul ; and, if that be so, 
assuredly the tangled history of the sexes should afford some pre- 
sumptive evidence in favour of that view. Nor can it easily be 
denied that the evidence does in fact tend towards that conclusion. 

Primitive and promiscuous man saw sex in everything, in sun, 
moon and stars, the earth and the waters of the earth and sky.* 
Half the superstitions and most of the fetiches, charms, and taboos, 
the ritual and the magic of that old world whose very memory 
is now become a shadow, centred in sex; theology necessarily 
followed daily practice, and grim gods consorted promiscuously 
with gross goddesses ; it was not until man reached a far higher 
stage that religion was emancipated from that physical bondage, 
and only Christianity has abolished phallic-worship on earth and 
sex in heaven. But if primitive man believed sex paramount 
and universal, his knowledge was of lust and not love; in that 
earlier conception the flesh was everything and the spirit nothing, 
for the simple reason that the flesh was everything and the spirit 
almost nothing. 

At a later period, the promiscuous equality of the sexes gave 
way before the practice of limited concubinage ; and, since this 
practice was imposed by the now dominant and jealous male, its 
restraints were operative mainly on-the female. It implied and 
in a sense demonstrated the inferiority of woman, who for long 
periods was a slave and instrument, rather than a partner. Her 
secondary position became a traditional article of universal belief ; 
the savage denied her a soul, the civilised disparaged her intellect ; 
the greatest of Indian poets made woman the mere shadow of 
man, the last of the Apostles discussed her natural weakness with 
kindly tolerance, and the first of the Fathers shunned her with 
dread. 

_ * Curiously enough the learned Milton followed suit, and made the angel 
say to Adam : 
‘Other suns thou wilt descry, 
Communicating male and female light.’ 


Perhaps the beauty of Eve, which almost turned Satan from his design 
tripped up the excellent Raphael in his interminable lecture. 
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But that convenient solution proved neither complete 
satisfactory nor altogether permanent; a thousand fragments ¢ 
literature and history attest man’s grudging recognition of thie 
power of woman. The Hebrew poet pictured the sons of heaven 
tempted and seduced by the daughters of Eve, Hercules wag 
subjected by Omphale, Samson ruined by Delilah ; the legendall of 
Circe and the sirens, the serpent-woman, the spectre-woman and 
‘la belle dame sans merci,’ all point the same lesson, that man 
recognised and distrusted the power of the creature whom he 
despised and enjoyed.° 


* It is a curious commentary on the history of marriage that nearly all — 
the love-stories which time has made immortal, from Helen of Troy downwards, 
have been concerned with illicit love. The world has contentedly forgotten the — 
mere amorous conceits of chivalry, and each generation laughs, let us hope a 
little tenderly, at the courtships of its grandparents, as the old revenge them- ; 
selves by a smile at the crudities of calf-love; but the great living romances of © 
the ages, Lancelot and Guinevere, Tristan and Isolde, Paolo and Francesca, 
and even the tragi-comedy of Abelard and Heloise, are in effect nothing but the 
triumphs of passion over law, with its fatal consequences. Youth envies the 
passion, and old age muses over the sermon at the end; but it is the passion, 
not the sermon, which keeps the tale alive. 

The great Victorian writers, it is true, bound by the domestic conventions of — 
the day, tried to tame sex, with unfortunate results. Tennyson’s Guinevere ~ 
is magnificent, but one would no more want to run away with his Isolde than — 
with Mrs. Hemans. Dickens drew many women, but they only come to life ~ 
when they are past marriageable age. Who can forget Mrs. Nickleby, or 
remember Miss Nickleby? Mrs. Gamp and Clara Peggotty, Mrs. Micawher, 
Betsy Trotwood, and Mrs. Bardell—one feels that Dickens actually met them; — 
but Ada Jarndyce is merely pretty, Esther Summerson is an intolerable prig, © 
Dora Copperfield is characterised by women themselves as a fool, and Agnes 
is only an angel. One would not like to marry the Miss Pecksniffs, but they — 
were the only young women who really knew their own minds. (Perhaps they 
were not really very young, and Jonas Chuzzlewit made a bad bargain after all.) 

Did our grandmothers really develop character only when they were nearly — 

grandmothers? The fact that Dickens could not draw them does not prove 
that they did not exist, as one has only to turn to Thackeray to discover. 
It is true that he succumbed to the domestic-angel fashion in Laura Pendennis, 
@ parson in petticoats whom one might advise one’s friends to marry, but 
would never marry oneself. But Ethel Newcome is a real girl, and Becky 
Sharp and Beatrix Esmond may take their place beside Jeanie Deans and the 
splendid Diana in Rob Roy as eternal mirrors of their sex. Their only equals 
are the incomparable women of Balzac and Thomas Hardy, the Monna Lisa in 
art, and Gladys Cooper on the stage. 

But the theory, still prevalent in the popular magazines, that the heroine 
entered paradise on her wedding-day and never came out again, ruined the 
bulk of Victorian fiction, and the nursery has more verisimilitude than these 
immortals. The unknown genius who originated the fable—if it was a fable— 
of Bluebeard had grasped the essential fact that man is by nature a polygamous 
and changeable animal; the dramatist of genius who conceived the plot of Punch 
and Judy had no illusions as to the perpetual felicity of matrimony. That 
early realist has had his reward. His name is unknown, his ‘book’ has 
vanished, but the eternal verity of the theme has made it familiar to thousands 
who never heard of Sophocles or read a line of Shakespeare. Perhaps these 
stories were invented by women to warn their daughters of the true character 
of man, for every woman believes in men’s infidelity, and qualifies her creed by 
excepting one man’s fidelity. 
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But when man began to probe further the origin and reasou 
of things, he found himself confronted by a singular paradox 
_the absence of God and the presence of woman. The former 
was readily accounted for by the theory of Divine invisibility ; 
but the major mystery baffled, and long continued to baffle the 
speculative sex. It proved, of course, easy to club woman 
into the requisite obedience, but a growing doubt obtruded itself 
whether what was quite obviously the right method was in fact 
the complete solution of a complex problem. Woman, the servant 
of man, was also the mother of man; and although her children 
usually ignored the debt when they reached years of discretion, 
the intimacy of the relationship which made her the creator as 
well as the tool of the male, the potter as well as the clay, could 
not be entirely denied. Thenceforward the position of woman 
again rose steadily in the scale towards something that more nearly 
approached equality, but this time humanity regarded both itself 
and her as on a far higher level. If woman had been the servant 
of man, she had also been the mother of God; and the Church, 
which now bade man worship God with his soul, bade him worship 
woman with his body. 

What woman thought of these speculations has not been 
recorded, for it is not the least of the eternal paradoxes of the 
feminine that the proverbially voluble sex has also been the silent 
sex. Women have often made history : they have never written 
it. They have inspired much literature, but their contribution 
to letters, from Sappho to Mrs. Humphry Ward, has been small. 
They have disturbed the systems of the philosophers, from Plato, 
who tried to ignore them, to Pickwick, who preferred prison to 
matrimony, but they have produced no philosophy of their own. 
And indeed it seems that they have not greatly concerned them- 
selves with these matters. Perhaps in some unbridgeable chasm 
between the sexes the subconscious mind of woman assures her 
that these things are of no more than secondary importance, and 
that her fundamental concern is not the male partner with whom 
ber relations have so frequently changed, but the offspring to 
whom her attitude must be eternally the same. 

No historian has yet traced the record of that long progress 
from promiscuous equality through usurpation and dominance to 
chivalrous service and religious adoration: perhaps no mortal 
historian ever will, for it would be nothing less than the spiritual 
tecord of all life from lust to love, from the emergence of sex to 
the birth of the soul ; and the contrast between the two, so closely 
telated yet so utterly dissimilar, is in effect the whole span of the 
spiritual advance of humanity. 

The advance from the physical to the spiritual plane may well 
be considered the most astonishing miracle that evolution has 
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ever wrought; but it may be maintained that it was precisely 
the faculty of free and independent movement, which is thy 
essence of masculinity, that gave the human male his enormoys 
if accidental advantage over the female, and it was likewise the 
effect of that same faculty which led by a different path to the 
slower yet in the end not less decisive developments of cop 
sciousness that condition the soul. But those who hold this view 
will maintain that the evolution of sex was the avenue to the 
higher way of physical life, which led in turn, by the develop 
ment of the individual and the slow but inevitable transferencg 
of acquired faculties from sex to sex, to the higher way of spiritual 
and intellectual life. If consciousness grew with sex, love grew 
out of lust, and as religion has made the soul immortal, so hag 
poetry made love. Virgil made Anchises say that even after 
death the soul retained some traces of the flesh, but in the 
profound truth of the Vita Nuova the transformation of the world 
was wrought by love, and in the stupendous vision of Danie 
it was only the love of woman which conducted man through 
the mystic glories of paradise to the very throne of God Himself. 

If these things be progress, then progress there has been; 
in some thousands of generations the spirit has forced its way” 
upwards a little from the flesh. But perhaps few men with much 
real experience of the world or underworld will too confidently 
affirm that the struggle is finally decided. Things gross, sensual, 
and perverse confront and tempt the starved or stunted soul in 
the midst of that which we call civilisation; we have all met 
human harpies, who touch nothing that they do not defile, and 
Circe still performs her daily miracle, and turns men into swine. 

The struggle is recurrent and perhaps eternal, but it does seem 
in retrospect a little to incline towards the victory of the spirit; 
and the flesh, which is man, strives, not always without success, 
to see God through the soul it has engendered. It may all be 
illusion, but even the mirage ‘of the golden city in the clouds may 
lead men upwards, and perhaps the very images of the gods wé 
have created and from time to time destroyed may become the 
milestones of our passage to the stars. 

A. Wyatr TInBy. 
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Tux materialist who regards human life as beginning in the 
cradle and ending in the grave is at all events consistent, though 
he insults Divine intelligence. But people who shrink from 
believing in final extinction and nevertheless regard each new 
life as a fresh beginning insult human understanding. ‘They 
ask us, in other words, to accept the idea of a stick with only 
one end. We can think of a stick with no ends at all, or any- 
how can talk of it as we talk of Eternity, but to be on speaking 
terms with Infinitude we must avoid the acquaintance of futuri- 
ties that have no past. Some phenomena—a bonfire for instance 
—may begin and cease to be, but human immortality is an idea 
that claims in the forward direction to share the attributes of 
Duration, and cannot do without them in the other. 

The word ‘life’ needs to be handled with care. If people 
go on living after their bodies are buried or burned, their presence 
on the physical plane is merely an episode in their lives. If these 
continue they must, under other conditions, have been going on 
before on other planes. Seventy or eighty years of activity in 
the physical. body constitute part of a life. Its continuance has 
ceased to be a matter of guesswork for the millions concerned 
with the simple variety of occult research described as Spiritualism, 
and the current interest in that research is rapidly rendering the 
current contempt for it in most newspapers an illustration of 
their patient efforts to represent the greatest stupidity of the 
greatest number. A deeper research than that content with 
merely proving that people are still alive after they are ‘dead’ 
introduces us to the logical conclusion that they were alive before 
they were born, and thus, by stages, to the inevitable conclusion 
that consciousness functioning sometimes on one plane of Nature, 
sometimes on another, is never ‘ to one engine bound,’ but always 
eycles round and round. In hard scientific language this con- 
clusion brings us up against the doctrine of Reincarnation, which, 
sharing the fate of many others, is made to seem an offence to 
lofty aspiration by getting itself profoundly misunderstood. 

At first, introduced to the Western world in the earliest theo- 
sophical writings, it captured a great array of supporters because 
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for the first time it enabled them to contemplate the inequali 

of Human condition without feeling that they were incompat 
with belief in Divine justice. One could fall back on the the y 
that Divine ways were inscrutable, but it was comforting to grasp” 
a new idea that prevented them from seeming, on the face of 
things, ways we should personally be ashamed of. Objections 
were forthcoming none the less. Spiritualists said, our friends 
on the other side do not know.anything about the new idea, 
Others declared that they did not like this world and did no} 
want to come back to it, confident that Nature would not be 
rude as to disregard their wishes. To others again the notion of 
beginning life afresh at the perambulator stage was intolerable; 
and affectionate parents mourning a loved daughter were hom. 
fied to think that on passing on themselves they might be greeted 
with the news that she had been reincarnated in Timbuctoo, 
From another point of view the disbeliever declared that he did 
not remember having had a previous life, therefore it was obvious” 
that neither he nor anyone else ever had one. Objections of 
these varied kinds are very amusing to all who understand mom 
or less completely the conditions of human progress through the 
ages. The friends of the Spiritualist on ‘the other side’ am 
enjoying the freshness of a renewed life, the reunion with other 
they may have cared for, the vivid reality of that next world 
they have reached; they are no more concerned with further 
changes that may lie in the remote future, than boys at a school, 
full of enthusiasm for cricket, ponder on problems that perplex 
the invalid of sixty or seventy. Nor if they did develop a prema 
ture interest in the remote future could they readily get informa 
tion. If they have it in them to advance to higher levels of the 
Astral world, beyond that they touch on first going over, they will 
ultimately acquire knowledge, but even that is not certain unless 
they have been tinged during physical life with some aspiration 
towards higher knowledge. 

A fundamental and deeply important fact connected with 
higher spiritual progress is hinted at by what has just been said. 
The physical plane of life is pre-eminently associated with all 
beginnings. Its importance in this respect cannot be overrated. 
This condition underlies the principle of Reincarnation, is the 
root of its necessity. Spiritualism and other forms of belief con- 
cerning the future life include a vague expectation that infinite 
spiritual progress is possible after death down here. So it is, but” 
the permanent Ego is not spoon-fed with higher knowledge unless” 
he has engendered a desire for it in his working period on the 
physical plane. If he has not done this Nature gives him such” 
blissful rest on higher levels of consciousness as he may be entitled” 
to by the use he has made of his physical opportunities, and then 
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gother set of opportunities in the shape of renewed physical life. 
Of course there are other purposes to be served by that renewed 
life to be discussed later on, but for the moment, in reference 
to the first steps in our comprehension of loftier destinies, Rein- 
camation may be thought of as the system or method adopted 










mh by Nature for teaching the law of Reincarnation. At earlier 
cade of human progress the young Ego has not begun to concern 
ideal itself with the study of natural law,—is merely gathering, life after 
yo life, preliminary experience of pleasure and pain, of right and 
6 | WTORE, of emotion and desire and their consequences. Does the 
aa use of the word ‘ young’ in this sense seem to involve the fallacy 
ble; of assigning a beginning to that which has no end? There is 





no real inconsistency in the language used. The essence of the 
young Ego has emerged from infinite Divine life, but at one period 
has crystallised as a centre of consciousness within the Divine 
life and in conformity with laws coming to be understood develops 
expanded capacity by degrees. Gradually and slowly this result 
is accomplished. 








Man as yet is being made and ere the crowning Age of ages, 
Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape? 





But his consciousness may be traced back through animal and 
vegetable forms, through solar systems and nebula to past infini- 
tudes of manifestation. 

Perhaps a simpler answer than has been given above might 
more easily meet the objection of spiritualists who say that their 
spirit friends do not know anything of Reincarnation. Some of 
them do! But the fact that some of them deny it is quite in- 
telligible when we comprehend their limitations, and unimportant. 
For most of us belief in the rotundity of the Earth is not shaken 
by the denial of a few who still believe it to be flat. 

When disbelief in the law of Reincarnation arises from dislike 
for the idea, one may first of all suggest that people who deeply 
dislike the law which brings trouble on those who pick other 
















th § people’s pockets do not by such dislike divert its course. But 
d. § in truth, people only dislike the idea for want of understanding 
ill § it. They do not realise, for one thing, that the force which 
d. § gives rise to Reincarnation in each individual case is a desire 
1¢ § on the part of the Ego to reincarnate. If no such desire were 






n- § generated, on the plane of the Ego, after the personal life of the 
i@ § entity in question has been fully enjoyed or worked out in the 
it § Astral world, and then has merged itself in the Ego on a higher 






plane, Reincarnation would not take place, but the hypothesis 
for the occultist is unthinkable. The desire for fresh experience 
is as inevitably engendered in the Ego when all so far gathered 
has been absorbed, as the desire for fresh food is engendered during 
x2 
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physical life in the body, when previous supplies have been finally ; 


disposed of. This state of things invests the familiar pre 

against having to come back to this vale of tears with a very 
ludicrous aspect. Even after eating too much and being for thy 
moment disinclined for more food, people in general know that 
at some future time they will be hungry again ; but if while suffer. 
ing from repletion they declared that for ever and ever they would 


detest food, the declaration would be unconvincing. The ab 


vanced Ego knows that he must come back to life on Earth in 
order eventually to get on. Certainly by some a god-like 

is reached when an Ego may have risen above the laws aff 
ordinary humanity, but long before then his lives in conn 
with the earth will have included complete comprehension of 
such laws. People who criticise them on the basis of profound 
ignorance of the way they work have certainly not attained the 
condition which might enable them to be a law unto themselves, 

Of all the misconceptions prompting disbelief in Reincarnm 
tion, the most ridiculous is that which makes some critics shrink 
with horror from the idea of beginning life again in the cradle. 
They somehow imagine themselves with their present elaborate 
consciousness subject to its miserable limitations. The law dog 
not give rise to any such ghastly absurdity, but to get rid entirely 
of the painful delusion in question we have to go into a close 
study of the way the process of rebirth is effected than wai 
usually possible for those who accepted the main idea at the firet 
blush, as accounting for the inequalities of life. 

The method Nature pursues in providing an Ego with a fresh 
incarnation shows the absurdity of what may be called the peramt 
bulator objection. 'When—long after the close of the Earth period 
of the previous life—the time has come for the Ego to plunge 
again into the experiences of the physical plane, the preparations 
for this are very gradual. ‘And they vary within a very wide 
range of possibility according to the stage of growth the Ego 
has reached. But in any case the child in its baby stage is not 
an embodiment of the Ego, or of the last personality in which it 
manifested, any more than the sloppy clay foundations of a new 
house are already inhabited by the person who is destined to livé 
in it when it is fully built and furnished. The amplification of 
this all-important view of the matter may be postponed for the 
moment, for the broad fact disposes of the delusion people suffer 
from if they think of themselves as enduring the limitations of 


childhood when coming back to Earth-life. Before dealing fully 
with the gradual way in which a new child’s body is rendered) 


fit for occupation by the appointed tenant, attention may as well 


be paid to a difficulty of a more dignified order than any already § 
noticed. Does the law of Reincarnation conflict with thé 
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supremely important aspect of the next world, in which we think 
of it as reuniting under happy conditions the loving friends, wives 
and daughters, sons and fathers, torn asunder by death—so cruelly 
torn asunder as it often seems to limited vision. Reimcarnation 
no more interferes with the reunion on higher planes of those who 
have loved one another on this one than our next summer’s holiday 
will be interfered with by the precession of the equinoxes. That 
astronomical process will affect climate in future but it need not 
worry us for the moment. Nor, indeed, as regards the law of 
Reincarnation need the most far-sighted view of the future em- 
barrass the conditions—on the Astral plane—of those who have 
loved one another on Earth. On the contrary it expands to in- 
finitude the value of that relationship. Other natural conditions 
operate at first in the Astral life, and no matter what intervals 
of our time elapse between the passing over of the persons con- 
cerned, experience of Astral life shows that the old look of an old- 
age body—reflecting itself for a brief period in the Astral form— 
rapidly disappears. As a broad rule people all grow young again 
in appearance, after passing over in old age, or revert to whatever 
they may think of as the prime of life, the aspect best worthy 
of perpetuation. ‘The few years that for a time separate the 
person who dies first from the beloved other who lingers long in 
physical life, fade into insignificance in the long companionship 
of the Astral life. Then eventually, (after certain developments 
on higher levels) those who really care for one another reincarnate 
more or less simultaneously and come into renewed relationships 
or intimacies on the earth plane. To quarrel with the law of 
Reincarnation because it separates people who can only be happy 
together is a blunder for which it is difficult to imagine a parallel. 
One might as well complain of the Sun for not shining, or of the 
Earth for not turning round. Reincarnation is a force that does 
not disperse people, but gathers them together. It does this not 
merely as regards loving couples. It unites great groups of people 
in sympathetic friendship. Whenever exceptional opportunities 
have enabled occult students to gain knowledge concerning the 
former lives of themselves and their friends or belongings, current 
intimacies are always found to be the fruit of similar relationships 
in former times. Where some man and woman are found united 
in this life by the beautiful bond of a real mutual love, they are 
invariably found to have been man and wife in repeated lives for 
thousands of years. And community of interest in devotion to 
spiritual progress links large groups of people together in life 
after life. Through the ages they may scatter sometimes, when 
individual attractions draw them off in one direction or another. 
They always come together again sooner or later. 
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In view of what has just been said it is hardly necessary jj 
deal seriously with the self-sufficient foolishness of people who 
contend that, because they do not remember any former life; no 
one has lived formerly. Many people do remember, as one result 
of awakening faculties not yet common to all, and the fact that 
the vast majority do not remember is easily accounted for. The 
human race as a whole is not far enough advanced to work with 
the senses that have been brought into activity by a few pioneers 
of progress. The cultured minority of civilised countries, even, 
is little more than half-way on along the course marked out for 
the millions of years of human activity, while, if we strike an 
average between an Australian savage and the President of the 
Royal Society, the result will be rather disheartening. Ani 
indeed though we may take the holder, at any time, of the exalted 
office referred to, as one who ‘ Stands on the height of his life,’ 
and of life as generally understood, the occult student at all events 
enjoys ‘a glimpse of a height that is higher’ and expands his 
consciousness accordingly. But apart, indeed, from the fact that 
the majority even of cultured people in civilised communities 
have not yet developed faculties that enable them to remember 
past lives, there is a very good reason why Nature does not allow 
them to do so, at their present stage of progress. Very often 
they have complicated ‘Karma’ to work out. They have done 
things in past lives that entail painful consequences in the current 
life. To be able in advance, by remembering the incidents, to 
foresee the painful consequences impending, would be an arrange- 
ment cruelly aggravating the pain. For the clear sight of past 
causes it is much better that most of us should wait. When 
spiritual attainment has cured us of the tendencies that engender 
evil consequences; when appropriate aspirations and acquired 
knowledge co-operate, the higher senses (which include the power 
of looking back) will certainly dawn among earnest students of 
the higher occultism ,—the super-physical science of Nature which 
illuminates the whole Divine scheme for those devoted to it. 
There are some who already have these higher senses in full 
activity and can not only look back on the former lives they them- 
selves have passed through, but on the companionships and 
acquaintanceships of those lives, so that a great many others now 
in physical life are enabled at second hand to acquire knowledge 
of their former domgs. Thus we can observe in actual operation 
the working of the law referred to above, which brings sympa- 
thetic friends, besides those linked by the supreme tie of love, 
into incarnation together. In this way I have been able to identify 
twenty or thirty of my present friends and acquaintances, as 
having played parts together in former dramas—parts that have 
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curiously varied in character sometimes, under Karmic influences 
of diverse kinds. 

Before examining the method,—or methods, for they vary,— 
by means of which reincarnations are accomplished, let us glance 
at the esoteric necessity for the process. Theologians, by 
thoroughly misunderstanding God and Nature, i.e. supreme 
Divine power and the mechanism of manifestation, have taught 

e to think of the Earth-life and its conditions with disdain, 
(if they can) and to contemplate an eternal future of hymns, wings 
and inferior musical instruments with as much ardour as the 
prospect permits. Expanding knowledge enables us to realise 
that the Earth-life is in the same relation to the spiritual future 
that (during this life) a man’s business or work is to the enjoy- 
ments that wait upon success. The slow processes of early evolu- 
tion fit the growing Ego for his work in the Earth-life. Then he 
has to do it, and earn the results. Frew Egos would do it suc- 
cessfully the first time of trying. Nature is very patient and 
gives them almost any number of repeated opportunities for trying 
again, i.e. so many Earth-lives with periods of rest between each. 
Only here can they do the work. Careless thinkers vaguely 
imagine that spiritual progress—without work to provide for it— 
will be somehow accomplished on spiritual planes after the shackles 
of physical existence are contemptuously cast off. On this plane 
that would be like the view of life that a man of business might 
take if he assumed that income would flow in of itself if he basked 
all the time in the luxuries of his home and never went back to 
his office. | Consequences will not follow without causes being 
set up to provide for them. That simple truth governs spiritual 
progress as well as the processes of manufacture. Wood will not 
spontaneously convert itself into tables and chairs. The human 
soul must be fashioned into shape before it can take a place—as 
it may do if all goes well—in the Divine hierarchy, but unlike the 
wood it has within it the power of fashioning itself and no external 
carpenter can accomplish the task, a long and sometimes a weari- 
some undertaking that can only be carried to a successful conclu- 
sion in the workshop. In more scientific language, physical life 
is the condition in which we all begin the work of educating 
ourselves up to Divine levels, a stupendous task, each stage of 
which has its own beginning. We start in some life or another 
on the upward journey. We make some progress which colours 
the super-physical period of rest and fruition, and if we persevere 
we get on further next time. No one in one physical life does 
more than make progress. If he had set out to walk from the 
Land’s End to the north of Scotland he cannot get over the 
whole distance in one day, but let him keep on day after day 
and he will arrive eventually. If he were allowed only one day 
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for the journey he would not do this. The comparison is perfectly 
sound. If we were allowed only one life, we could never ge 
to the summit of our possible destiny. Certainly there are aspects 
of progress at variance apparently with the rigidity of the state 
ment above about the necessity of providing for it by work down 
here. At given stages of progress we must be in touch with super 
physical planes, but the aspiration to get into touch with them 
must have begun here in the first instance. Thus the importangs 

of the physical life and its opportunities cannot be overrated, ifs 
frequent renewal is an absolute necessity—deeply embedded, 

to speak, in the Divine programme of human evolution. 

The methods by which reincarnations are accomplished vary 
within very wide limits according to the stage of development 
each Ego may have reached. For a few (relatively), very far 
on, special arrangements come into play. Dealing first with the 
enormous majority, including the savage and civilised races, the 
course of rebirth is guided—not by blind laws inherent in matter 
but by the Will of Beings on an immensely high level of Diving 
dignity, thought of by occult students as the Lords of Karma, 
So far as we know their collective jurisdiction extends over the 
whole universe. As regards this world we know of four such 
Beings, each, of course, presiding over an immense hierarchy of 
agents. One is concerned merely—or especially—with the savage 
races : another with the rank and file of civilisation : another with 
the cultured minority. These present Karmic problems of deeper 
intricacy than are usual with the less evolved majority. The 
fourth is concerned with the Karma of Nations, but that is 4 
huge subject by itself which need not claim attention for the 
moment. 

The simplest savage has potentialities of ultimate development — 
towards infinity, but till his Ego has become qualified for incarna 
fion in civilised races, almost any opportunity for renewed lifé 
in his own or some similar race will suit him equally well. His 
higher spiritual self is merely a germ. The identity of his per 
sonalities in each savage life could only be traced by the keenest 
vision of exalted clairvoyance. As a natural process the method 
of bringing any Ego back to physical life will be better understood 
if we consider the rank and file of civilisation. At that level 
each Ego has made some progress in growing a Higher Self on 
the plane of spiritual consciousness. The personality in life has 
developed capacities of the mind, loves, friendships and relafion- 
ships which give rise to a protracted and interesting period of 
.life on the ‘Astral plane after physical death. This period may 
last for centuries, but it is the outcome of finite causes and comes 
to an end. The loves and friendships do not come to an end. 
They are simply melting into spiritual consciousness preparatory 
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to their renewal in a new physical-plane act of the great life- 
drama, but when each Ego concerned has been assigned to a new 
and appropriate incarnation by the Divine discernment of the 
Lord of Karma, let us observe what happens. 

An atom of matter—inconceivably minute, an atom of each 

e on which human consciousness can function—clings to 
each personality after death. This is well understood by occult 
students. Such atoms are called the ‘permanent atoms.’ They 
pass upward during the long inter-incarnate period and ultimately 
lodge in the Higher Self. When a new birth has been ordained 
they are projected down through the intervening planes and the 
permanent physical atom lodges in the new mother. Does that 
seem a very feeble link with the last life on earth of the Ego con- 
cerned? If we want to understand super-physical science, we 
must get utterly rid of the habit of attaching importance to 
magnitude. An atom may put a new personality in touch with 
every event in the life it was identified with a thousand years 
previously. Bnt we need not here plunge into a discussion of the 
mysteries connected with Nature’s memory. 

If we now turn to the case of an Ego belonging to the cultured 
minority of civilised races, the Higher Self, by the hypothesis, is 
more fully grown. Something more than in the other case 
clings to the permanent atoms with the result that the astral 
permanent atom gathers round it (or is provided by the agents 
of Karma with) a temporary vehicle of astral consciousness which 
strengthens the connexion of the new child’s body with the Ego’s 
last personality. Let no one imagine that the new body becomes 
all at once a vehicle of Ego-consciousness. For the first seven 
years of its life, the baby consciousness does not borrow from the 
presiding Astral any streak even of its mature capacity for 
thought and emotion. Nor even in the first seven years does it do 
more than accomplish (under guidance) certain preliminary pro- 
cesses of growth. Only when another septenary period has passed 
does the child, at fourteen, begin to be as regards its astral nature 
the personality of the former life over again, and not until a third 
septenary period has passed, is it infused with the mentality of the 
former life. Then the Ego has been reincarnated, except for 
what remains on higher spiritual levels as the Higher Self. For 
temember we are now dealing with the case of an entity so far 
advanced as necessarily to have developed through many former 
lives a complicated account with Karma. There are good and evil 
forces awaiting operation. Capacities of varied kinds need ex- 
pression. It may not be possible for the directing Powers to find 
an incarnation in which all these forces can operate simultaneously. 
Successive lives surrounded with very different circumstance may 
be required to work out the whole intricate problem. But the 
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great Powers of Nature are very patient and have limitless time af 

their disposal. A large draft upon those resources must be made 

when, in addition to the intricate claims of an advanced Ego'y 
individual Karma, his love ties and hostile relationships with other § 
Egos have to be provided for. But the manner in which Nature— oe 
the living mechanism of Divine Will—exhibits a power of com Jj the 
bining everything with everything else, is for a thoughtful - forme! 
observer the most dazzling of her marvellous attributes. 

The familiar phenomena of heredity illustrate that last remark, 
When a child growing up exhibits characteristics resembling those 
of parents or ancestors, he is sometimes regarded as supporting the 
idea that he is mentally and morally as well as physically the pro. 
duct of his parentage—a new soul. In reality the Powers guiding” 
his incarnation have put him into a family the physical heredity 
of which will provide him with a body capable of giving expression — 
to his individual characteristics. They have been able to combine 
that provision with a life-destiny in which his Karma can be 
properly worked out. 

Let us now consider the peculiar conditions affecting the 
reincarnation of people well advanced along that ‘Path’ of 
abnormal spiritual progress leading to initiation into levels of the 
Divine hierarchy which the occult student refers to when speaking 
of ‘The Masters’ of Wisdom and Power. At a certain stage of 
such progress the Disciple, in fully conscious touch on higher 
planes with his own particular Master, is allowed, by the Lords of 
Karma, to pass, in a certain sense, out of their hands and to be 
guided by the Master himself into his next incarnation. By the 
hypothesis in such a case there has not necessarily been any 
exhaustion of the forces providing for long terms of happy rest on 
the Astral and Manasic planes. The Disciple is willing to forgo 
such spiritual enjoyments for the sake of getting on, returning 
sooner than he is obliged to the working condition of physical 
existence. The Master finds an appropriate opportunity for his 
re-birth in a family the circumstances of which will fit him all 
round, provide him by its physical heredity with a brain qualified 
to express his intellectual or artistic developments, and at the same 
time involve him in conditions favourable to his further spiritual 
progress. And the Disciple is definitely consulted in regard to the 
choice. Probably two or three possible incarnations are taken 
into consideration, and the Disciple, we may be sure in such cases, 
is not guided in his choice by what a mere worldly observer 
would regard as the relatively attractive prospect offered by such 
alternatives. Luxury, comfort even in physical life is regarded 
from the point of vievy at which the Disciple is standing, in con- 
sultation with his Master, as simply of no account. The question 
is—which proposed life will be best calculated to promote real 
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“piritual progress? Cases are known in which humble and 
“arduous incarnations have been chosen in preference to others of 
"ease and far superior social station. 
_ The method of reincarnation in such cases will follow the 
ordinary routine inone way. The permanent atoms will be guided 
to their destination in the mother and the growing child, but the 
former personality is entirely complete all the time, on the Astral 
plane, looking on and perhaps being able to some extent to in- 
fluence the parents in the treatment of the child, who will most 
likely exhibit psychic characteristics of an unusual order—though 
for various reasons this is not a matter of certainty. Eventually, 
by the time the child has attained the age of fourteen or a little 
more, and has grown a new astral body identified in appearance 
with the new physical body, the Astral of his former personality 
will be discarded and the new life will fairly begin, though it will 
not till later on be infused with the intellectual attributes of the 
Ego. 
Infant prodigies are not necessarily, or even probably, examples 
of the peculiar incarnations just described. When wonderful 
musical faculties are manifest at ridiculously early ages, that cen- 
dition can be traced to the impatience of the musical Ego to 
express itself again on the physical plane. Arithmetical prodigies 
may be due to some unusual capacity in the new brain for bringing 
over astral consciousness. But the study of such exceptional 
phenomena lies outside the effort to comprehend the normal work- 
ing of the laws regulating the sufficiently intricate problems of 
ordinary reincarnation. 

The importance of understanding these laws, as far as that is 
possible, cannot be overrated. They lie at the root of the whole 
scheme of human evolution. To frame theories of human origin 
and destiny without taking them into account would be like trying 
to explain bodily growth without comprehending the circulation 
of the blood, to frame a science of chemistry without including 
oxygen in the catalogue of ‘ elements,’ to explain light and sound 
without contemplating the idea of vibration. Religion, as the 
world grows wiser, will not be able to do without some compre- 
hension of spiritual science essential to the permanent mainten- 
ance of spiritual emotion, of religion as a force operative on con- 
duct. Without the system of re-birth, the physical world would 
have no raison d’étre. If spiritual beatitude could be as well 
reached, without further contact with this kind of life, by the 
debased savage, the civilised criminal and the altruistic philan- 
thropist, it would not have been worth while for the Sun to shine 
or the Earth to turn round. The occultist knows the physical 
world to be the climax of creative ingenuity. Or lofty planes of 
consciousness Divine purposes are thought out. On those which 
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are lower—in only one sense, they are realised. By degrees the” 
realisation becomes more and more complete, and the Earth itself § 
will share the progress of the humanity it bears. Aecons hencg — 
humanity will be contemplating the results of this progress. To 
part it from its heritage by denying it (in imagination ; happily 
that cannot be done in reality) the right to keep in touch with if, 
is to blunder into making nonsense of the whole Divine scheme, _ 
in a way moreover which would incidentally cheat the loftier 
planes of consciousness of the perfected Egos they are awaiting, 
in reliance on the plane of physical manifestation—the nursing - 
home of our, as yet, imperfect selves. Those whom it has reared 
successfully are continually outgrowing the need of its guidance, 
Those who have hardly yet profited by this are continuously 
pouring in. The human family is a large one, though collectively 
a mere episode in Divine manifestation. But the episode is suffi. 
ciently elaborate and varied to absorb our attention, and few of its — 
aspects are better worth notice than those which have to do with 
the fundamental principle governing its alternations of activity 
and rest, operative throughout Nature in ways innumerable— 
im winter and summer, in day and night, in sleeping and waking, 
and in our constantly renewed touch with the physical world as 
we descend from realms of more refined consciousness, to get on 


with our stupendous task of training human nature to be Divine. 


A. P. SINNETT. 





THREE TIMES A PRISONER OF THE 
GERMANS 


Anyonz who has suffered the mud of Flanders for even a day 
will understand with what joy I forsook it—after a year in the 
Ypres salient—for Italy. After, however, a relatively paradisial 
four months there, the 41st Division was rushed back to 
Northern France and a few weeks later—on about the 23rd of 
March—a doubly unkind fortune found me a prisoner behind the 
German lines. We were, officers and men, some score or s0 
in all. As soon as, being totally surrounded, we yielded, we 
were sent to a camp not far behind the lines. I escaped the 
third night, after an unsuccessful attempt on the preceding day. 

Having got to Trith St. Léger at midnight, I knocked at a 
cottage door. A woman’s voice answered and, on learning who 
I was, opened at once. It was terribly dangerous for her, but 
though afraid she both fed me and gave me my disguise. I was, 
as a matter of fact, not wholly in khaki even before I crawled 
under the camp wires, as an Argyll and Sutherland Highlander, 
who knew of my intentions, ‘had insisted on giving me his clothes 
—a workman’s thin blue coat and a chauffeur’s cap which, together 
with a fine pair of velvet trousers, he had got in exchange for 
his kilt from some French civilians. I remember he asked me 
to take him too, but, on my refusing, had pressed these clothes 
upon me. 

Completely disguised as a French working-man, therefore, I 
set out, reaching the Belgian Frontier the following afternoon 
curiously enough at the fortunate moment the German police 
were at their dinner. I had no difficulty in crossing, and was 
housed by the village people at the first Belgian village, there 
being no danger as the German troops had just left. The one 
thing about me that attracted universal interest at this time was, 
not my accent, but my boots. They were the subject of the 
greatest envy, leather having been more than worth its weight in 
gold under German domination. Everyone’s eyes—to my terror 
—used to be glued to my feet in the streets or trams. 

The Germans had, during the first hours of-my escape, twice 
accosted me, the first occasion being on the very night I crawled 
under the wires. I had followed two solitary figures I saw 
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walking ahead of me in the silent streets of Trith St. Léger, 
thinking they were French civilians. My horror may be imagined 
when they turned round, hearing my footsteps, and I saw two 
Germans before me. 

‘You are very late out,’ said the police. ‘Have you papers 
on you? Why are you not in your house?’ 

I discovered that I was blessed with a gift of vivid imagination _ 
and employed it freely in my reply, and coming to a cross-roads 
took my courage in both hands and slowly but firmly began to 
take my departure. I must admit, though, that my heart sank, 
as the very tone of their voice was full of suspicion, but five 
minutes’ verbal manoeuvring was most successful, to my 
amazement. 

‘Look out for the Brigadier,’ they called after me, ‘ because 
if he sees you, you will be put in prison. Good-night.’ I cannot 
account for their eyes being so shut to my identity. 

A little later, after knocking at a house in Valenciennes, in 
which city I lost my way hopelessly, the door opened slowly and 
a furious German face glowered at me. Apparently it was asking 
what the —— I wanted and in any case said ‘ You —— prisoner.’ 

‘Oh, no! ’ I said, and in no way attempted to infringe further 
on the hospitality of that, or indeed any other house in 
Valenciennes. From the very beginning of my journey the 
Germans let me slip through their hands in a way that astonished 
me. True, I was never actually hidden by German soldiers in 
a train and taken across the frontier, as weressome acquaintances 
of mine, but they never seemed to notice me, the gendarmes even 
leaving me quite unmolested to pursue my passportless way as 
I liked. The journey from Valenciennes to Quiévrechain and 
across Belgium was one of my life’s pleasantest experiences. As 
I left the city in the early hours of the spring morning and began 
to get out on to the open road that winds between the fields, I 
heard the larks singing. The earth was full of young green 
things, and a feeling of peace came over me as I left behind a 
city of whose life I had caught a passing glimpse and which I 
could only look on as a reign of terror. I had talked to a good 
many French in Valenciennes as I passed through. 

The weather was most considerate, being rainy when any 
police happened to be about, or likely to be about, and fine other- 
wise. I accomplished this journey by tram and boat, passing 
Charleroi, Mons, Namur and Liége. Did I lack food? Not a bit 
of it. I drifted almost invariably, as though led by an invisible 
arm, to those people who could most easily help me. 

‘You must have food,’ said one family, ‘and accept a few 
francs as they are sure to be useful. And I will pray the Virgin 
to protect you.’ J showed them a little medallion blessed by the 
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Pope, given me in Italy, and, kissing it, we bade each id 
good-bye. 

It is worth noting that all through my journey Belgien eyes 
were very Wide open as to my real identity but German eyes 
curiously shut. From the tram conductors who stood me drinks, 
to the gentle-born, the Belgians all vied with one another in help- 
ing a soldier of the British Army to regain his liberty. 

At Namur I walked down to the Quai, accosting a workman 
coming in my direction. On my saying that I was a stranger to 
the town and desired a lodging, he gave me a look full of intelli- 
gence—a sort of ‘I’ve-got-you’ look—and sent me to the local 
hairdresser. (Let me observe here, that in adventures of this sort 
it is wise never to give yourself away by word. Let your 
man know who you are without telling him.) This workman 
handed me over to his old mother, who treated me right royally, 
and here again, as I soon realised, I had got into the hands of 
people who could be more useful than anyone else round. It 
appeared that a certain captain of a boat running between Namur 
and Liége was accustomed to come and be shaved there. 

So they spoke to him about me, with the result that the 
following day I was safely hidden in a little room adjoining the 
engine room of his boat while up above the German officials were 
inspecting every man’s passports! I in no way forced myself 
upon their notice, however. 

At @ certain village not far from Namur, I was obliged to 
change boats and, on boarding my new one, again accidentally 
fell into the hands of a true servant of the Flag. He observed 
me intently, and after a few preliminary words, warned me that 
it would be dangerous to remain on board between the coming 
two villages, but said that I must meet him on the Quai of ——— 
two hours later and that he would be on deck and signal to me 
if the Passport Inspector were still on board or not. 

I was at the appointed place and so was he. There being no 
danger I rejoined my new guide and arrived near Liége at dusk. 
Here he took me to the tram and, insisting on paying my fare, 
sat opposite between me and a German officer who might have 
observed me. On arrival at Liége he took me to a large café. 

We dined and the proprietor produced a well-dressed and 
gentlemanly-looking youth who guided me to a house in a com- 
fortable quarter where I was to be put up. Never shall I forget 
my night in that house. In the drawing-room a young girl paint- 
ing quietly while her mother, and my host her father, talked. 
Not an indication that below the Huns were swarming like bees 
and that, if discovered, any moment my companions might be 
shot! It was impossible to believe that I was not free. Protected 
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in this manner, fed, clothed and guided by the Belgian people, 
I got within twenty yards of liberty, but here my luck ended 
The sentry on the canal, right up by the electric wires wh 
1 was going to swim to my freedom, was a man I at once reali 
would be worth knowing if only he had no rifle. I say worth § 
knowing because his conduct was exemplary. It was midnight, Ty 
and a misty haze hung about everything. I was on my stomach ~ 
almost against the wires and could see him leaning up against 2 
a tree. He saw me at once. I watched him bend forward in J” 
my direction, scrutinising me intently, and I watched him bend 
back and resume his position against the tree. This was dis 
tinctly interesting. Here was a man who might, but did nof §- 
shoot. What prevented him I do not know. A police dog on 
a barge had shown no such consideration and growled, hearing § 
my movements. A faint noise came through the spring leaves, § 
and like the eye of some monster the search-light swept the § j 
electric wires, lighting up every blade. I moved up a little #% 
further. The sentry again gazed at me. Shall I risk it, 1 
thought, and give him my boots? Prudence won, however. 1 § 
did not attempt to bribe him, but after getting up to within twenty §- 
yards of freedom, crawled my way back past the police dog on 4 
the barge and was, alas! recaptured some kilometres away by J qg 


a German officer. This officer handed me on to a Judge, the” ‘ 


latter saying ‘You will be sent to Germany, but I am sending 
you first to Liége. You are a prisoner and we are not any longer” 
enemies, but I must do my duty to my country.’ So ended my 9; 
first moe to get back to Bogen. : 


My ninth judgment ieunmiil te my jumping from the 
train on my way from Liége to camp, as I was being sent back 
to the camp I had originally escaped from. I was re-captured, 
on the Belgian Frontier this time, and escorted to the civil prison J 
of a village not far from Maubeuge. The Judge, by his attitude, : 
shed yet further light to me on German character. fe 

‘ You are suspected of espionage,’ he said. In answer I tried | hi 
to persuade him to believe me when I said I was a British soldier. § 
His answer was ‘I would willingly believe you but I cannot.’ 
He however consented to write to Liége for corroborative evidence | 
of my assertions. Evidence having arrived some weeks later, he 


summoned me before his tribunal and told me—not that I was I i 


to be shot, but ‘that he was glad to be able to tell me that 

what I had told him was true’! He excused his previous attitude 
toward me on the grounds that after all it had been rather a diffe 7 
cult case to deal with, as I was not only dressed in civilian clothes i 
but spoke French and had no papers. 
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: I asked him to accept my word of honour that I would make 
qo further attempt to escape, but he replied ‘My dear sir, you 
juve escaped twice and I cannot accept your word.’ It is worth 


“noting that the British sense of honour seems to have no parallel 
ij Germany, nor to be understood. 


I therefore refrained from binding myself in any way. It is 
got to be expected that a nation that treats a matter of honour 
gga ‘scrap of paper’ will believe an Englishman’s word of honour. 
This Judge on one occasion, namely, after my month of solitary 
qnfinement in a dark cell of the prison, sent for me, saying he 
was ‘going to send me to a camp in Germany.’ As a matter 
of fact I never was sent, and was instead left month after month 
‘olive or die, apparently they did not care how, in the verminous 
jyooms of the prison; my imprisonment lasting from May 1 to 


‘November 1, the day of my third escape. 


The Judge knew I was there, but on every occasion on which 
‘we encountered each other, threw up his hands, a little theatri- 


“wally I thought, with the words ‘I am amazed to see you still 


bere. I sent your dossier to your battalion but ’"—after a pause 


‘they have sent no soldier to fetch you.’ 


Whatever may have been the real reason of my detention 
for six months in a prison amongst French civilians, five nights 


‘which were in a cellar and twenty-three or so in a semi-dark 


ll alone, he was perfectly conscious that I was there and was 
Tying on rations that were not supplemented by parcels from 
home. His attitude indicated that curious kindliness often notice- 
able in German character, and yet so completely neutralised by 


‘m indifference and apathy to that duty which the civilised 


World recognises as due in honour to a prisoner of war. This 
apathy is perhaps one of the most serious deficiencies in German 
character. I did not usually find them actively brutal. The evil 
they did was in what they left undone. 

The German non-commissioned officer over me in the prison 
presented quite another aspect, however, of his country’s charac- 
tr. Unlike the Judge, who was humane but who did not carry 
his good intentions through, the sergeant-major was frankly 
brutal. He beat prisoners repeatedly, and his look was more 
actively evil, more full of hate, than anything I have ever seen. 
He would beat old men of sixty in his study—in an adjoining house 
—until their cries for mercy came up to the ears of those in the 
Ptison next door. But I see more hope, strange as it may appear, 
for him than for the Judge. For becoming sorry for having been 
brutal, in any case as regards myself, he at once set himself to undo 
the mischief he had done, and became almost another man. There 
more hope for a man who is actively evil and afterwards sorry 


Pitan for one who is lukewarm in the good he does. May not 
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the German sergeant with his brutality enter heaven before thy 
German officer with his indifference? I am glad to recall thy 
his change of behaviour was not due to any bribery on my pari, 
though I confess to having often been tempted to follow the 
example of a French civilian prisoner who through the magig 
of gold used to be allowed to disappear from 6 P.M. to 7 A.M. the 
following morning and enjoy his dinner and bed in his own howe 
in the village. 

The chief hope for Germany, however, lies in the direc 
of the German private. He is still human. ‘ Anglais, Frangais, 
Allemand, tout égal’ used to be the first thing they said to me 
when I met them. They would always look at me very search 
ingly, with a look as much as to say that they did not find a» 


Englishman so terrible as they had been led to suppose, and] § 


have before now surreptitiously been given a cigar by them, | 
may mention that they habitually called me Mr. Lloyd George, 
and they all, whether Bavarians, Saxons or Prussians, used 
make it plain that they had been falsely informed about us. Ong 
gaoler who had done me many good turns patted me on the cheek 
in a most paternal manner when he came to say good-bye one 
morning. He was off to the Front to kill Englishmen ! 

It may not unnaturally be asked how I survived six months 
in a prison amongst foreign civilians on rations composed of two 
slices of bread a day and two plates of soup. I did not dé 
under the terrible mental and physical torture of my treatment 
because my French friends fought for me. It did not take very 
long for the village to discover that a British prisoner of war 


was in their midst—in the village prison where so many of their 


own brothers had already tasted the joys of cellars, of dark cells 
and damp stone-paved rooms. They fought for me, commencing 
their attack on the sergeant-major. It was, of course, strictly 
forbidden by proclamation to give food to an English prisoner, 
It was necessary, therefore, to tackle the N.C.O. in charge of 
the prison and get him to allow food to be introduced into the 
prison without the knowledge of his superior officers. They 


attacked the sergeant-major therefore with cognac and potatoes 


and gained their objective—I believe immediately. He was 4 
half-starved man, as were most Germans at that time. One 
obstacle had henceforth been removed, and they could now get 
food to me. This they did every day for five months. 

‘You must regard me as your sister,’ said one of the women 
who saved my life—adding ‘ And if I am your sister you must 
ask me if you are in want of anything. You shall be in want 
of nothing.’ I never asked for anything, as it happened, for 
they always forestalled my needs. This woman’s garden adjoined 


that of a large chateau whose occupants she had not known 
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before the War. These two families of widely different strata 
of society, drawn together by the mutual desire to help a prisoner, 
pecame the closest friends. Clothes and food were regularly 
sent, and even money was lent by the Mayor of the village, books 
and writing materials being also smuggled into me. My under- 
dothing, needless to say, was not forgotten. 

After my first couple of months in the prison, I used to be 
sent out with a sentry into the village three times daily to fetch 
the sergeant-major’s rations, and of course, German sentries 
being what they are, the outing included a good quarter of an 
hour in my friends’ houses. Cognac, hidden from the Germans, 
was produced, and I always heard all the news, as my friends 
could read the German newspapers. It is worth recording 
that, although in occupied territory, we were always thoroughly 
‘in the know’ as to the course of events at the Front. I 
knew, through leaflets let fall from aeroplanes, of the Austrian 
peace and of the approaching Allied advance ; also which villages 
had fallen into our hands. One was thus in no way ignorant 
of the state of affairs, and I never had cause to give up hope. 
How could I—with such friends? -And here let me write a 
few lines about’a youth I was accidentally thrown with at that 
time. 

We always called him the Apache. He was imprisoned for 
theft—from the Germans—and was a smuggler; but although 
of a somewhat lawless and devil-may-care nature, he never let a 
day pass after his term of imprisonment had expired without 
making his way to the prison, after work, so as to deliver with 
his own hands the food that my other friends sent me. This 
meant his having to come quite out of his way, as his home lay 
in the opposite direction. On one occasion, at a time when we 
had a regular ruffian as gaoler, he appeared one Sunday morning, 
a large bag in hand. Did it contain weapons, and was he going 
to lay all my gaolers out? One might have surmised anything. 
It appeared, however, that he considered I was not shaved nor 
shorn as I should be, and had come to cut’my hair. I over- 
heard him, after having doubtless bribed the head gaoler into 
letting him into the prison, earnestly pleading my cause and 
admonishing him to be more lenient. The Apache used to say 
when I asked him: how he had the cheek to approach such 
tuffians in their very lair: ‘ Why should I be afraid of .them? 
It is my house, is it not?’ And he set to and cut my hair in 
the German ruffian’s own room. Once, thinking I must be in 
need of money, he left his hard-earned wages with the ladies 
who had interested themselves in my welfare, telling them to give 
the money to me—and was considerably annoyed when he heard 
Thad refused, 

y2 
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I often think one of the greatest things this War gave y 


was the mixing up of all classes in the common effort for the 


Flag. From this may spring perhaps one of the Flag’s great . 


victories, for high and low have been brothers in arms, and my ; 


French friends might have been my nearest relatives, so thougl a 


ful were they. ‘On no account let the Germans send you away 
from here,’ they said to me during the autumn. ‘ When you 
get orders to leave the village, escape and come and hide in oF 
house.’ They were, as always, as good as their word and towards 
the end of October we mutually agreed that the time for my third 
escape had arrived. The English were at Solesmes, they said, 
It was only a question of days for the village to be recaptured, 
and the inhabitants were not going to be evacuated. 

On All Saints’ Day orders arrived to shift the prison, myself 
in it, well back, but te a civil prison and not toa camp. This 
was too much forme. When I told my friends of this order they 
wept and gave up all hope of my being able to fly from my 
guardians. I never felt more calm or certain myself however 
that the chance was going to arrive, and I endeavoured to reassure 
them. But no, they would have it that I had lost my oppor 
tunities and was now irrevocably lost. But I knew they wer 
wrong and that I should escape. What I did not foresee, how 
ever, was that the chance was arriving that very night. 

It happened in this manner. I had secured days before 
the key of a certain door in the very court of our prison. A 
French farmer opening it went through, and I, not expecting 
to escape just at that moment but always on the alert, saw my 
chance, took it and followed. I had no cap, and was in carpet 
slippers which came off as I ran, being too big. Having raced 
some distance, I met a Boche who accosted me in the dark, de 
manding the way to some village I neither knew nor had ever heard 
of. ‘ Straight on,’ I said, ‘and then to the left. Do you under 
stand?’ ‘No,’ he said shortly, ‘I do not understand.’ I mut 
mured something about his seeking more accurate directions from 
the police further on, and slowly but firmly moved on. He stood 
bolt upright staring after me, and I do not wonder, as I believe 
a hatless figure at night, carrying a pair of carpet slippers and 
this at a time when all young men had been requisitioned for 
deportation to Germany, must inevitably cause some food for 
thought to even the fattest man. 

I wandered along searching for a certain farm in which I was 
to be received. Failing to find the farm, I observed, instead, 
a woman’s figure hurrying along in the distance. I and my 
friends have since come to the interesting conclusion that this 
woman was mad, but not so mad as she made out. I at once 
accosted her with: ‘Madam, I am a prisoner of war. Will 
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direct me. . . .’. Madam could not direct me, but she 
could lend me her cloak, a garment worn by men and women 
alike there, and could accompany me to the village where she 
was going to seek a French officer! With the cloak, its hood 
over ny head, I walked beside her, passing the prison door and, 
mistaken for her husband, passed the sentry and thus found 
myself back in the village—free. My worthy guide inspired me 
with confidence. She was confident, she said, no harm would 
come tome. We walked briskly to the house of my friend, Mme. 
X. I entered, cloak over head, and shouted ‘ Madame!’ 

A German voice was the only answering sound, and it was 
the voice of my prison gaoler searching her house for me. My 
call on Mme. X. may be said, without undue exaggeration, to 
have been the briefest I ever paid her. I literally stayed only 
three seconds, and instead of taking leave of her or of my stranger 
lady-protector, whose cloak I had not the presence of mind to 
restore to her, I bolted like a rabbit out of the house, again losing 
my slippers and, passing the Commandant’s office, I knocked 
at the door of my other benefactresses, two unmarried ladies of 
gentle birth and fortune. A German officer had been billeted 
on them, as a rule, but had left the previous night. What more 
suitable than that I should occupy his room? Of course it would 
have meant certain deportation for them, and probably shooting, 
if my friends had been found harbouring a soldier. We agreed, 
however, on the course of action advisable in the case of any 
inspection of the house. And, as a matter of fact, no one had 
seen me enter. 

They at once took me to the kitchen, the safest place to escape 
from in that event, and most of the night we sat up drinking 
coffee and cognac alternately. The night passed without incident. 
At dawn my other hostess appeared with a large muffler and 
cotton wool. I was, it appeared, to be taken to a Hospice of the 
Order of St. Theresa and to be hidden there until the village 
was recaptured. 

A few days previously all the young men of the village had 
been called up and deported to Germany. It was therefore rather 
tisky, but my muffler and cotton wool were most effective, and 
the sentry we passed at a cross-roads took little notice of me. 
The Sisters, it appeared, were already protecting two Frenchmen 
who should have been sent to Germany, so I found myself with 
kindred spirits. My chief anxiety was naturally for my brave 
friends. 

The Germans had a nasty habit, in the event of a man 
escaping from their clutches, of going to his house and imprisoning 
his relatives as hostages. But as those who had been my gaolers 
had themselves received orders to leave, together with the prison, 
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and to go far back to a place in Belgium well behind the ling 
the morning after my escape, they had not time to make a cag 
out of it. The moment for the escape was therefore one tha 
should have caused me the utmost assurance, but I remember 
I would listen to no reason, and the night of my escape wasq 
very anxious one in regard to my friends’ safety. After all I had 
shouted very loud and also left a stranger—the Lady of the Cloak 
—in my other friend’s house, and I had no means of knowing that 
the sentry whom I had heard talking about me as he was searching 
the house had not managed to see through everything. I hean 
later, however, that Madame had suffered no annoyance other 
than having her house searched, and that neither she nor the 
sentry had heard me enter. I was now therefore, at least, in 
French hands and once more under the French Flag. The Eagle, 
with its talons that by means of requisitions, petty brutalities and 
thefts had been so detested by us all, was slowly flying back. 

First days of Liberty! Shall I ever forget them? Those 
eight days in the Hospice were my last of hiding, for the 8th 
of November saw the Grenadier Guards already occupying those 
buildings of the town that had been the scene of my six months’ 
imprisonment. I remembered subconsciously the horror of those 
long, long days when I had been shut up, as ‘at the beginning, 
without sufficient food, without exercise, without distraction of 
any kind, and shut off from all my countrymen. It is not difficult 
to imagine my feelings, therefore, as our men came through. 

Those brave French ladies who had been my first guardian- 
angels were not long in searching me out, and we dined en famille 
in the cellar, as shells were falling fairly frequently. And a 
Tricolour that had been floating from a neighbouring window 
to welcome our boys, and which still fluttered, though ragged 
from shrapnel, was handed to me. I had been given the Flag 
of France. , 

Those were days of delirious excitement. The civilians could 
now for the first time correspond with loved ones. And the night 
that the Guards gave us our freedom saw a hundred, nay, a 
thousand letters on their way between French brother and sister 
and friends. From that day our past was forgotten and the exe- 
crated German eagle a thing of the past. 

My French friends insisted on themselves handing over to the 
General their English soldier. It had been one of the ambitions 
they had most often discussed and looked forward to realising. 
The same night, therefore, their wish was fulfilled, and a little 
later they were thanked in the name of the British Army for what 
they had done. 

I remember these good people, when I said good-bye, embraced 
me with tears raining down their cheeks, and I think the little 
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circle of Staff Officers—far from regarding the scene as I did, 
critically—looked upon it in another light, as just one more 
episode in the story of the French Flag. 

So I took my departure, and round the car a crowd of villagers 
who had known me by sight mingled with our men, and I 









my 
had regretted not having been born with one or two more hands. 
loa § On our way out of the village over the hastily mended roads which 
that # had been mined at intervals, a cry from behind attracted our 






notice and a figure with arms akimbo, hurrying after us, made 
the Colonel stop. It was, we thought, someone coming to warn 










‘her us of some unexploded mine. But it was the Apache who, 
the without respect to conventions with which we might mistakenly 
in § have thought him endowed, had not hesitated to hold up a Staff 
sle, car in order to say goodbye to a friend unexpectedly seen seated 
ind in it. And that was the last I saw of the Apache, or felt, for 

it was a hearty handshake. The Colonel appeared highly amused, 
ose and pursuing our way across the difficult roads, I came at last 
3th to England. 






In retrospect over my whole adventure, one fact—embodied 
in a hundred different ways—forces me, by its constant recur- 
rence, to that conclusion which makes the unhappiest and most 
tortured period of my life the most worth while. 

Without philosophising over our experiences, we can, often, 
by merely putting two and two together arrive at such a con- 
clusion, and in order to do so it is not necessary to be either 
religiously inclined or even church-going. Neither philosophy 
nor the church need necessarily be our only hope of solving life’s 
problems. Ribas 

The unique manner, then, in which.during my escape I wan ~ 
allowed to slip through the enemy’s hands, their eyes proving 
inexplicably shut; the curious manner in which I was helped 
through difficulties merely by events fitting into each other, as 
on a certain frontier, for instance, when I arrived just at the 
psychological moment the gendarmes happened to be absent, and 
thence on to a village only just left by the occupying German 
troops; the number of people who by apparent chance came to 
the rescue, each at the moment vital to my preservation, as at 
Namur notably; a significant experience in my dark cell when 
hunger grew intolerable and the door suddenly opened, a quan- 
tity of food being deposited on the bed—all these timely coin- 
cidences, which if they had not so systematically continued to 
happen would have made me merely put everything down to luck 
or chance, now force me by the obvious design at the back of 

them to a very different conclusion. 
How, if chance is the explanation, now can it be that things 
fitted in so exactly and that my desires, from the most insignifi- 
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cant details to the larger problems, came to be so completely. 
realised? If chance is our only God, how do things ‘ pan out’ a 
if there were foresight, a planned system, and hence interest ab 
the back of everything? I remember how, one day in prison, 
I had been reflecting over my lot and thought that the only thing 
I really could complain of was not being able to write home 
The next day I happened to be without the sentry and found | 
myself face to face with the one man in the whole village who - 
could assist me. 

How was it that ‘chance’ fitted in my wishes, right through 
from the beginning, with the existing means of realising thos 
wishes? It wasalways happening and I once wondered if them 
was a listening post fixed in the walls to record anything I might 
say in my sleep. But there was no listening post in point of 
fact, nor did I express my wishes aloud. 

My conclusion therefore is that behind the problem-door of 
life there is a Master-Mason at work over a mosaic—the mosai¢ 
of our lives. This does not mean that we are to expect a good 
time or all the roses and not the thorns. We must accept what 
comes. But it is worth realising that behind the door there is 


someone. 
RornanpD Pav LEr-WaARNER. 























THE GERMAN PROFESSORS 


Tur day may come when it will be possible to appraise the services 

rendered by Universities throughout the world to their respective 
countries and to humanity. But my immediate purpose is to 
limit myself to one corner of this wide field and to consider only 
the attitude of the University Professors of Germany. 

I may, however, permit myself to say that the Universities 

of the Entente and Associated Powers have no reason to be 
ashamed of their record. The magnificent war service rendered 
by Oxford and Cambridge and the newer British Universities both 
in the Army and in scientific research is above all praise. In 
America University opinion has played a conspicuous part in 
moulding the sentiment and the action of the country, and America 
has given us in one striking instance a demonstration of the possi- 
bilities which lay in Plato’s dream of the philosopher-king. It 
is but a few years since President Wilson was known to the world 
only as a man of letters and President of Princeton University. 
And in Europe we record with pride the triumph of Professor 
Masaryk in the great world of politics. 

But if British and American scholars have played an important 
part in the War, German scholars have filled a far more observed 
role. Germany is a country in which the ‘ expert’ receives his 
full meed of honour. I have collected a good deal of evidence 
as to the views of certain prominent representatives of the German 
professoriate, and all my quotations will be taken from original 
documents, except where the contrary is indicated in a note. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the persons whose writings 
I shall quote are after all only a small fraction of the whole 
German professoriate. And it seems at least probable that there 
have been from the beginning of the War men who have dis- 
sociated themselves from the extreme doctrines of their more 
militant brethren. At any rate there are sure to be many who 
may claim the credit—such as it is—of having kept silence. And 
among those who have uttered themselves during the later stages 
of the War there are some who have adopted an attitude which 
is in marked contrast to that of the Professors who will be quote 
: 321 
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in this article. I refer to men like Forster, Nicolai, Kaufmann; 
and the late Professor Ernst Sieper.? Brentano, too, withdrew 
in 1918 his signature of the notorious manifesto issued in October — 
1914 by the ninety-three Professors.* With these anti-militarists 
I venture to associate the name of Hugo Preuss, recently a Pro- 
fessor of the Handelshochschule in Berlin, if I may judge from 
his general record as an earnest democratic reformer long before 
the War and the author of Deutschland und die Weltpolitik. He 
then became a Minister of State in the Scheidemann government. 
In a letter addressed to Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson and published 
by him in translation in the Manchester Guardian for the 28th of 
April, Preuss said : 


I still place my hope upon the common sense and fairness [written in 
English] of the English national spirit, It would be a piece of incalculable 
good fortune for our desolated world if this spirit resolutely asserted itself, 
But it must be done quickly, since for Germany, and therewith for Europe, 
all further delay involves a tremendous danger. 


In this article I shall try to say nothing which is at variance 
with this appeal to ‘ common sense and fairness.’ It is my desire 
to be just to all shades of opinion, so far as they are known to 
me. But if there is ever to be anything like the old intercourse 
between the learned in the two countries, it can only be after a 
clearing up of differences on matters of principle. The 
Germans cannot be expected—nor should we wish them—to 
renounce any of their previous doctrines till their error has been 
brought home to them by argument. Truth is the only 
reconciler of differences. But I shall content myself, for the 
most part, with leaving my quotations to speak for themselves; 
for to discuss any one of these difficult questions adequately would 
be impossible in a brief article. Nor can they be settled ina 
day. It will be for men of light and leading to help towards a 
real understanding when peace has been re-established, by instruct- 
ing their fellow-countrymen and their former enemies as to the 
real merits of the quarrel. If they succeed, something even more 
important than the cessation of war will have been achieved. 

I do not accept the view current in this country that the 
utterances of the German Professors are all ‘ machine-made '— 
a view which has also received drastic expression in Germany 


1 Professor W. Kaufmann dissented from the appeal of the Berlin Professors 
to the nation, urging the continuance of the War in October 1918. (The Times, 
October 29.) 

? Editor of Die Kultur des modernen England—a series of volumes by various 
contributors, one of them having an Introduction by Mr, Lloyd George. I am 
told that the War broke Sieper’s heart. 

3 The Times, November 7, 1918, 
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itself. I cannot believe that the boasted Lehrfretheit of the 
German University is so completely extinct; and I have a firm 
faith in the German scientific conscience. I prefer, therefore, 
where error has to be admitted, to adopt the charitable attitude 
of the Apostle: ‘And now, brethren, I wot that in ignorance 
ye did it ;° though I cannot add ‘ as did also your rulers.’ ; 

The first question which is to be settled is that of the origin 
ofthe War. Is it or is it not true that Germany is solely respon- 
sible? In 1914 it was maintained by a small army of Professors 
that the guilt lay at the door of either England or Russia or both. 
Among these champions of Germany were many Professors of 
History and Law; for instance there was the manifesto of 
historians entitled ‘ Against the poisoning of intellectual weapons,’ 
signed among others by Eduard Meyer and Hermann Oncken. 
And there was a less well known manifesto signed by seven Bonn 
historians, dated September 1, 1914. Herein they ‘ confidently 
declare ’ that the war is a war of defence for Germany; that the 
Entente countries are united by only one common purpose, that 
of breaking up Germany; and that England’s inspiration is the 
policy of ‘ pure material egoism,’ dictated by King Edward the 
Seventh—‘ Edward the Peace-maker,’ as we style him. Not a 
word about Belgium! Not a hint of the possibility that even 
if England was playing a purely selfish part, this selfishness might 
be justified, as Prince von Biilow justified English policy in the 
past (1897-1912), by regarding it as ‘a sound and justifiable 
egoism, which, together with other great qualities of the English 
people, other nations would do well to imitate.’ ° 

Professor Von Giercke, the lawyer, was more explicit about 


Belgium : 


Under the transparent pretext of our violating the neutrality of 
Belgium England declared war upon us. . . . In the end not paper and 
printer’s ink, but rifles and cannons will speak the convincing word. 
Victory is ours, and will remain ours. And when Deutschtum unfolds 
itself free and mighty and turns again to the work of peace, then the blind 
will see and the deaf will hear. (September 2, 1914.) 


Most of the German pamphleteers tried to convict Belgium 
of having forfeited her claims by disloyalty to the treaty before 
the War. Professor Harnack took up a still bolder line : 


Our Chancellor has with characteristic and scrupulous conscientious- 
ness declared that there has been a certain Unrecht on our part. I cannot 
follow him in this,“I cannot even recognise any formal illegality; for we 


* The Times, November 7, 1918. 
5 Imperial Germany, English translation, p. 21; cf. p. 93. 
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were in a situation in which formalities exist no more, but only moral 
duties : there is such a thing as a Notrecht [a right based on necessity] which ~ 
breaks iron, and how much more a treaty. (September 10, 1914.) he 


Necessity, the tyrant’s plea, as Milton called it! Can a” 
Notrecht be regarded as a Recht at all? 

One writer, the late Professor Adolf Wagner, tried to answer 
the question why, if Britain drew the sword out of jealousy of 
German commercial prosperity, she did not draw it first against 
America. ‘We are not the only or the most troublesome rivals of 
British export and world trade’ he admitted: ‘why then all 
the odium of Britain against us?’ The only answer he could 
find was ‘ Obviously because we are the most recent competitors 
of the stronger type and are regarded by them as mere upstarts,’ 
But he showed that another thought was in his mind when he 
asked innocently ‘Is it really the fear that the German Empire 
is able and willing to destroy the British world-position which 
has made Great Britain a partner in the Franco-Russian war?’ 
That the English ‘ jealousy ’ was not purely commercial, at any 
rate, was recognised by Professor Hintze of Berlin (Sept. 9, 1914). 

Two of the bitterest attacks on England emanated from Pro- 
fessor Wilamowitz von Méllendorf, the eminent classical scholar, 
and Professor Julius Kaftan, the theologian. The former wzote: 


We are a free people, united to the last man with our Kaiser in the 
resolve to fight an aggressive war against no one, but resolved, in this war 
of defence which has been forced upon us, to stake everything on taking 
from our assailants the power and the taste to try that game a second 
time.* And all of us know that England has egged on the French and the 
Russians against us, in order to annihilate our Empire. Therefore our 
* feeling towards the Russians and the French is quite different from our 
feeling towards the English.’ English diplomacy, long accustomed to 
violate the rights of peoples and of humanity under the mask of hypo- 
critical virtue, shoots at us with dum-dum bullets and tries to stir up 
neutrals against us with the most infamous lies. No true word passes the 
lips of Sir Edward Grey, and it was another untruth when he denied_ that 
the English are a Germanic people. Very well; let them deny their blood 
for the sake of their elective affinity with the Japanese. We have often 
called them cousins; now we look down on England as on a cousin who by 
his dishonourable conduct has made himself an outcast from the family. 
(September 18, 1914.) 


In the same spirit Professor Deissmann wrote : 


When England some day begins again to patch the severed strands of 
cultural community with us, for the sake of herself and of mankind, it 





* We know what this meant in the mouth of one who is connected by birth 
and tradition with the Junkers. Compare the letter of warning from Berlin, 
published in 7'he Times, October 8, 1914. 

7 Compare Lissauer’s Hymn of Hate. 
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will be no longer the good Germans of Waterloo and of Edinburgh * with 
ghom she will have to deal; Maubeuge and St. Quentin will lie between 
us; and a Germany which has become stronger within through the holy 
awakening and purification of 1914, and prouder towards the outer world, 
will regard her with self-confident and stern eyes from across the Channel. 


The same thing was said by other Professors when Germany 
seemed victorious. ' 

It is not surprising that if the Professors really believed that 
English policy was dictated by the principle ‘ Delenda est Ger- 
mania’—a newspaper cry which was far from representing 
English sentiment generally ‘—their articles should teem with © 
hatred of England. Like their nineteenth-century poet, the 


author of the first Hymn of Hate, they cried— 


Wir haben lang genug geliebt, 
Und wollen endlich hassen.** 


We need not be ashamed of our hatred. It¢ is rooted in our love for our 
innocently suffering fellow-countrymen. This sanctifies it.’ 

It is not our duty to hate individual Englishmen. No, we must go far 
beyond that. We must hate the very essence of everything English. An 
abysmal gulf yawns between the two nations which can never, and must 
never, be bridged over.’? 

Oderint dum metuant. . . . War appears to us, who are filled with mili- 
tarism, as itself a holy thing, as the holiest thing on earth. We have no 
knowledge of pacifist utterances of representative Germans of any age. The 
wretched book of the senile Kant on Perpetual Peace is the only inglorious 
exception. ** 

Many Englishmen have feared the menacing policy of Ger- 
many for a quarter of a century, and some may have hated indi- 
vidual Germans. But, so far as my experience goes, thers was 
no general hatred of Germany in this country prior to the War. 
Philosophers, men of letters, and some statesmen admired and 
loved Germany. ‘ We do not want to humiliate Germany’ was 
@ popular cry in 1914-15. And the British public in general was 
far too sound asleep to take heed of peril from Germany. 

The second question to be cleared up is that of the responsi- 
bility of the German peoplé for the acts of their former govern- 
ment. This is now disclaimed by the spokesmen of Germany. 
Admitting, as some of them do, the guilt of the ex-Kaiser and 


* The reference is to the Edinburgh Missionary Congress, 

* Prince Von Biilow put this cry into its proper context by showing its 
connexion with the promulgation of the famous German Navy Bill of 1897. It 
was in the autumn of that year that the Saturday Review article appeared. See 
Imperial Germany, Engl. transl., p. 97 f. 

1° Georg Herwegh, born 1817. His hatred was directed against the then 
rulers of Germany. 

" Professor Leonhard, of Breslau. 

12 Professor Sombart, of Berlin, in a Lecture reported by Curtin (The Land 
of Deepening Shadow, 1917, p. 50 f.). 

13 Idem. 
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his entourage, they protest that it is unjust to visit the sing 
the Government upon the people."* How far a people—even an 
autocratically governed people—can wash its hands of the acts 
of its rulers is a question of principle which must be squarely 
faced. Nor must it be forgotten that the German people was 







































whole-heartedly behind the government in 1914. Countless pro- a 

fessorial utterances bear testimony to this fact. Thus the Boap ; a 

historians, mentioned above, spoke of the ‘ magnificent confidenee the 

and unanimity ’ of the whole German nation : ‘ No single person the 

_ among us’ they cried ‘ will say C’est notre gouvernement quia | 

fait la guerre.’ It is now pleaded, spite of the Bonn Professors thir 

and others, that the nation was deceived in 1914. But would a 

this plea have been admitted, had it been advanced by a defeated Ma 
England? Would not Germany have replied Tute hoc intristi; 

tibi omne est exedendum ™* ? 

How far the nation as a whole associated itself with the Pan- :. 

German cry of Weltmacht oder Niedergang and Amboss oder t 

Hammer sein I do not know. But to Pan-Germans who are § .. 

now crying, like the fallen Titan in Heine’s poem *— toe 

Ich, unglicksel’ges Deutschland! Eine Welt, Ac 

Die ganze Welt der Schmerzen muss ich tragen : oth 

Ich trage unertragliches, und brechen acl 

Will mir das Herz im Leibe, thi 

I can imagine the Spirit of Heine replying in words which I 

venture to adapt from the same poem : bl 

Du unbarmherz’ges Deutschland! Eine Welt, ” 

Die ganze Welt des Frevels musst du biissen ! ii 

Du stolzes Herz, du hast es ja gewollt! ti 

Du wolltest machtig sein, unendlich michtig, fa 

Oder unendlich elend, trotz’ges Herz, of 

Und jetzo bist du elend! is 

I now come to the third difference of principle, a matter of ¥ 

far-reaching importance. How far is the doctrine of Realpolitik tt 

an expression of the mind of Germany, and what precisely is tl 

this doctrine? The word Realpolitik was a creation of Bismarck’s, a 

about the middle of the nineteenth century. And for over fifty * 

years there has been growing up a solid body of German scientific tl 

opinion which declares for the non-moral character of the State . 

in its relation to other States. Are we right in identifying these : 

two conceptions? Is Realpolitik opposed to Idealpolitik? 
14 So Ebert, quoted in The Times, February 8, 1919. } 
15 Terence, Phormio, IT. 2. 4. 8 


** Beginning Ich ungliicksel’ger Atlas, in the Buch der Lieder (Die Heimkehr, 
1823-24), 
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1 ifthe ‘real’ is set up as in opposition to the ‘ ideal,’ then Real- 
politik is nothing but the principle satirised by Horace : 
ut rem facias, rem— 
Si possis, recte; si non, quocumque modo rem.” 


Jn other words, it is a direct denial of the great principle enshrined 
in the words of the Psalmist: ‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ 
A deep problem of political philosophy is here involved. That 
the morality of the State cannot be in all respects identical with 
the morality of the individual is no doubt true. But the question 
at issue is more far-reaching, viz. whether there is any such 
thing at all as interstate morality. German opinion on this point 
seems to be divided. On the one hand we have the Neo- 
Macchiavellian school : 


The State is self-sufficient. . . . Self-regard is its appointed duty; the 
maintenance and development of its own power and well-being—egoism, 
if you like to call this egoism—is the supreme principle in politics. . . . 
Self-devotion is the principle for the individual, self-assertion for the State. 
... The maintenance of the State justifies every sacrifice, and is superior 
to every moral rule.” 


According to this theory a ‘ healthy egoism,’ as Ernst Hasse and 
others call it, is the only rational principle on which a state can 
act. On the other hand we have all those who tried to justify 
the action of Germany in 1914 as morally right—for example, 
Professors Harnack, Haeckel (who complained of the ‘brutal 
egoism ’ of England), and Von Giercke (who spoke of the * cold- 
blooded calculation of interests and cynical contempt for ideal and 
moral values,’ shown by English statesmen)—and also those who, 
like the Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, admitted that the viola- 
tion of Belgium was an Unrecht; and those who recently 
favoured the appointment of a commission to try persons accused 
of violating international law, and so proving that ‘Germany has 
an undiminished right to an honoured place among civilised 
nations.’** Such men cannot consistently be Realpolitiker in 
the above sense. And there are not wanting writers who declare 
that the State is subject to a certain moral law, but one which 
is fundamentally different from that which holds in the sphere 
of private morality. Thus Ernst Troeltsch, the Heidelberg 
theologian, who was appealed to by Professor Sanday last year’ 
as the one German capable of recreating opinion in Germany,” 
says that Realpolitik is not inconsistent with an ethical con- 

1” Horace, Epistles, I. i. 65 f. 

*® Gustav Rimelin, Chancellor of the University of Tubingen, Ueber das 
Verhdltniss der Politik zur Moral (1875); quoted by the late Professor Henry 
Sidgwick, Practical Ethics, pp. 64 f. 


19 U'he Times, December 16, 1918. 
20 The Times, May 10, 1918. 
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ception of the State, provided that (i) the State demands only — 
such a position among the world-powers as corresponds with its 
own ‘rea! contents and real needs’ and (ii) concedes to every 
other State the same right of existence within these limits. This 
second limitation seems to assume that no conflict between the 
‘ real interests ’ of one State and those of another can ever arise, 
Theodor Niemeyer, the lawyer, seems to adopt the same view 
at any rate he condemned England precisely because she did not 
follow the principle of Realpolitik. The only moral justification 
for any war, he said, is that it is in the real interest of the 
belligerent State. Now England had no real interest at stake 
in 1914. Ergo England was not morally justified in declaring 
war. Everything here depends on what is meant by ‘real 
interests.’ Is this term to be interpreted m Plato’s sense or not? 
From other utterances of Troeltsch it would appear that the 
‘health of the soul’ is not what he has in mind; nor indeed 
would there be any differentiation of State morality from private 
morality on this basis. For in conversation with Professor 
Sherrington of Oxford in 1907 Troeltsch adopted whole-heartedly 
the programme of the overthrow of the British Empire as a real 
necessity for Germany, ‘ because England has so much which it 
is absolutely necessary for Germany to possess in order to fulfil 
her réle as a world-State.’ ** Not a word of recognition of 
England’s right to-existence! And recent declarations of 
Troeltsch bear out this interpretation of ‘ real interests.’ * 

The idea of States fulfilling their réle, and so carrying out 
the divine purpose of the universe by imposing their Kultur on 
less favoured nations is found in many writers besides Troeltsch. 
It is in this sense that Schiller’s well-known line is generally 
quoted—Die Weltgeschichte ist das W eltgericht : 


War is the great examination test of world-history, the object of which 
is to place nations in an order of merit. This examination is conducted 
with rigorous justice, and brings truth to light. Herein lies the moral 
justification of war. It. is the will of God that genuine strength should ° 
receive due recognition and that sham strength should be degraded. Not 
that Germany desired this revision of her world-position. But now that 
our opponents (the weaker party) have appealed to force, it is the will of 
God that the victor shall dictate the peace in such a way that his political 
* position shall correspond to his real strength. It would be immoral for him 
not to pluck the blood-stained fruits of victory.”* 


Wundt has also discussed the morality of war. War, he says, 
is justified only when waged for freedom and independence; but 
@ nation is not free ‘ unless it enjoys an unimpeded opportunity 


1 The Times, May 17, 1918. 22 I'he Times, May 11, 1918. 
*° Reinhold Seeberg, Professor of Systematic Theology in Berlin. 
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7 “of developing in the fields marked out for it by nature and 


history.’ 24 
Another veteran, Professor Delbriick, has recently declared 


_ himself ready to renounce the whole doctrine of Realpolitik in 


favour of a new world-order based on the idea of a League of 
Nations, and confesses to errors of judgment in his previous 
interpretations of Prusso-German history.” 

‘We Germans are more honest’ is an oft-repeated note of 
professorial utterances about State-policy and war; and ‘ English 
hypocrisy ’ also looms large. Intellectual honesty is, indeed, a 
characteristic feature of German Wissenschaft; and herein lies 
hope for the future relations of the two countries. But we in 
this country are inclined to think that German Wissenschaft, in 
its passion for stripping off the disguises of things and ‘ looking 
facts in the face,’ sometimes strips off a little too much. 

As to the League of Nations, it must, I think, be admitted 
that the Germans had some reason to expect that it would assume 
a different shape from that which it has actually assumed at 
the Paris Conference. The fact is that there have been from 
the first two voices in the air as to what the League was to 
be. The one idea received its first printed expression during 
the War in a pamphlet by the present writer.** The posi- 
tion there taken up was deliberately intended as a kind of amend- 
ment of the ideal of ‘the Parliament of Man, the federation of 
the world ’—an ideal which seemed, at any rate for the moment, 
hopelessly out of touch with reality. The theory held by those 
who thought on these lines received its fullest expression in 
President Nicholas Murray Butler’s World in Ferment (1917). 
The object of the League, so conceived, was not perpetual peace, 
but the maintenance of international morality by way of providing 
@ sanction—the sanction of force—for international law. For 
Right can never be maintained by Right alone, and Justice is 
a greater ideal than Peace.*’ At the opposite pole of thought 


24 Ueber den wahrhaften Krieg—a Leipzig address, September 1914. 

25 The Times, October 19, November 14, and December 11 (with leading 
article), 1918. 

26 Through German Lyes (Oxford University Press, 1914), pp. 18f. Some of 
my readers paid me the compliment of supposing that the lines which I there 
wrote as a summary of my theory were a quotation from Tennyson ! 

‘A brotherhood in arms! For right, for law! 
Presage of what shall be in days to come, 
When nations leagued in common council stand, 
Strong in good-will, to impose the rule of peace 
And strike, if need be, for the general weal.’ 

27 ‘ Peace is not an ideal at all; it is a state attendant upon the achievement 
of an ideal. The ideal itself is human liberty and justice.’ (4 World in 
Ferment, Intro. p. 8.) Compare the interview with President Butler published 
in the Observer for December 8, 1918, and Mr. A. E. Zimmern’s address at King’s 
College. The Times, Oct. 31, 1918, p. 4. 
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stood the theory of what President Butler called ‘a colloidal or 
jelly-like internationalism without real nations,’ based on a peace 
in which there would be neither victors nor vanquished. This _ 
school stood for a super-state and also generally for an inte: — 


national police force. But all sorts of intermediate positions were 


held between these extremes ; and it is not surprising that Ger. — 


many generally understood the consensus of opinion to be in fayour 
of a League on the lines which Professor Nicolai, in one of hig 
letters to The Times, assumed to be obvious and generally 
accepted : 


If we are to avoid catastrophes like those of 1914, there should be a 
supreme Court of Appeal to settle disputes autocratically and finally. .. . 
The unification of Europe is now coming about. . . . War will disappear 
only if either the States of the world combine into a single greater State, 
or if they bring into being a supernational organisation and control armed 
with adequate powers. .. . Germany can develop into freedom and greatness 
only if it succeeds in finding its place as a useful member in this great 
whole.”* 


In this and other German conceptions of a Vélkerbund the 
League is regarded as essentially an association of all nations for 
the avoidance of war, whereas according to the other conception 
the League was to be limited to nations of good will and to be 


directed towards maintaining public right, as understood among 
nations of good will. The sanction of force was common to both 
ideals, though the former sometimes entangled itself in a para 
logism, when it proposed ‘to prove to the peace-breaker by the 
use of force that force does not pay.’ The latter explicitly recog- 
nised the principle that ‘the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence.’ It is this latter ideal which has prevailed, as matters 
stand at present, to the disappointment of Germany. 


* * * * * 


There is yet another point of difference between Germany 
and the Entente Powers which needs to be cleared up. With- 
out some understanding about it we shall never feel secure against 
a possible renewal of hostilities. For the war assumed in 
the German mind the character of a holy war, directed towards 
the greatest of all ends—the elevation and purification of the 
world through the spreading abroad of German Kultur. I am 
the last person to wish to belittle the achievements of Germany, 
whether in the intellectual or in the material sphere. But every- 
one must question whether the propaganda encouraged by the 
Professors is consistent with the comity of nations or even with 
the peace of the world. It is unnecessary to quote the extravagant 


28 <The Appeal of the Future,’ The Times, October 7, 1918. 
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‘gaims put forward even by men like Harnack, Deissmann, 
Sombart, Meinecke, von Giercke, and Loofs. Almost all the 
professorial pamphlets which I have seen agree in the assumption 




































a | that Germany is the trustee of the spiritual development of 
were mankind. Even Brentano makes this claim, and so does Eucken. 
Ger. | The doctrine dates from the time of Fichte, who with the best 
AVour intention, at a time when the outlook of Germany was gloomy 
f hig indeed, tried to encourage his fellow-countrymen by telling them 
rally that to them was entrusted in a special sense ‘the germ of human 
perfection,’ and warned them that if they failed in their mission 
all humanity would sink with them into the grave, without hope 
be @ of future restoration.*® The same doctrine has been preached 
opel ever since by philosophers like Hegel and historians like von 
‘tate, Treitschke. Yet that there is another side to the picture is 
rmed admitted by Eucken in a remarkable book published only a year 
tness before the War, in which he unsparingly exposed the moral and 
ies. intellectual outlook and temper of the German nation, and 
appealed to men of good-will for a united effort to resist the evil 
the tendencies of the time.** He there spoke of ‘a lack of moral 
for strength and depth’ in his fellow-countrymen ; of ‘the denial 
tion of Power superior to man and at the same time immanent in him,’ 
, be adenial which ‘takes from the idea of duty all its edge’; of a 
ong ‘subtle epicureanism ’ which ‘ gnaws at the marrow of a people’ ; 
oth and of ‘a growth of selfishness and lust of power.’ ‘We are 
ra weak,’ he cried, ‘in willing the right.’ ‘How can honour and 
the love maintain any place in a system which recognises only the 
og- action and reaction of blind elements and the law of the stronger?’ 
oth ‘We are making for a catastrophe, if energetic resistance is not 
on offered to the moral decline which must inevitably follow.’ ‘Is 
the spiritual evolution of mankind to end in this, that man 
destroys himself and robs himself of all worth by regarding 
himself as only a somewhat gifted beast?’ ‘What will happen 
ny if, as is unfortunately the case, an itch for negation, a lack of 
the Teverence, and a weakening of moral fibre is gaining ground 
ist among us?’ 
in A grave indictment of a nation by one of its champions! 
ds If it is well founded, it provides a key to the whole attitude 
- of Germany and her Professors during the War. Intoxicated 
- by the strong wine of av@adia and tfpis, and dominated on the 
y, one hand by fear of Russia and on the other by the imaginary 
7. alternative of Weltmacht oder Niedergang, Germany lost her hold 
6 upon reason. ‘ Alles in der Welt lisst sich ertragen”’ said Goethe, 
h 29 Fourteenth Address to the German Nation, 1808. 
ib 3° Zur Sammlung der Geister, first published in 1913; 4th and 5th thousand 





February 1914. My quotations are taken from pp. 10-14, pp. 80-83, and from the 
Schlusswort, p. 146. 
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‘Nur nicht eine Reihe von schénen Tagen.’*' So at least the 
matter presents itself to observers in all countries except Germany, 
And even in Germany voices are now being raised to the same 
effect.** How far will the Professors associate themselves with 
this view, or on the other hand point out its limitations? 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, - 


P.S.—I have not been able to procure the recent memorandum 
on the question of war-guilt by Professor Delbrick and others, 
to which von Bethmann-Hollweg has issued a reply (The Times, 
June 5, p. 16). 

Since the above article was written I have received the follow- 
ing letter from the then Minister of Home Affairs (Reichsminister 
des Innern), in reply to a letter which I addressed to him on the 
25th of May last, asking him for his views on the origin, the 
conduct, and the outcome of the War, and for any literature repre- 
senting the attitude of other ‘moderates’ in Germany. I ex 
pressly said that I should not be surprised if my letter remained 
unanswered, but that if it was answered I should regard the reply 
as intended for publication. It seems to me to be indirectly of 


some significance. 
(TRANSLATION. ] 


Berlin, W. 8; Wilhelmstrasse 74. 
June 12, 1919. 
Dear Sir (Sehr geehrter Herr Professor), 

I received yesterday your kind communication of May 25, 1919, and, 
although I am overwhelmed with work and have to return to Weimar 
to-morrow, you shall nevertheless not be disappointed in your confidence 
that I am glad to serve ‘ the cause of common sense and fairness’ to the 
best of my feeble powers. I will therefore try to answer briefly the 
questions directly addressed to me. That is, of course, quite impossible 
in regard to the origin of the war. On that point I can only say that the 
view so widely spread on both sides, according to which there stood on 
the one side peace-loving lambs and on the other ravening wolves, is 
certainly absurd. Peccatum est extra muros et intra. The terrible storm 
of war had been gathering for decades in mischievous fashion owing to 
the overcharging of the political atmosphere as a result of capitalistic and 
nationalistic imperialism, and it discharged itself owing to comparatively 
accidental causes. If there can be any talk at all of a ‘ guilt’ of Germany, 
that consists not in having prepared the war but in having prepared it 
exceedingly badly—or, strictly speaking, not at all—in a political sense. 
Grievous errors of German policy dating from the remoter past and from 
more recent times are herein nowise disputed. But English policy, too, 
with its encirclement (Einkreisung), even if that was really conceived only 
in a defensive spirit, has verily not aided the maintenance of peace. To 
that end the only serviceable means was a firm and frank understanding 


between Germany and England. At the last moment both groups of Powers . 


31 Spriichwértlich, No. 57. 32 E.g. by Harden. 
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certainly believed that their opponents only wanted to bluff, and this 
very fact brought on the catastrophe. 

As for the conduct of the War, both parties have violently trampled on 
the rights of nations. For the rest (Im dbrigen) Germany in defending 
jerself against a tremendous superiority of force has done not only what 
was humanly possible, but, alas! more than was humanly possible, and 
owing to this overstraining of her physical, economic, and spiritual powers, 
has broken down in the fearful fashion which we see. That she missed the 
opportunities—given to her by her mighty power of resistance—of getting 
out of the War at the right moment is her worst offence, but also her 
‘greatest misfortune. The reasons for this failure are a very long story; 
they are to a great extent connected with our old system, and to set them 
forth in a clear light will be the task of our immediate future. Whether 
the breach with the old system will be a lasting one, and whether the young 
German democracy can maintain itself in order and freedom and thereby 
gradually raise Germany to her feet again, depende in the first instance on 
the line taken by the Allied and Associated Powers. The only hope in this 
connexion remains ‘common sense and fairness.’ 

As to the attitude of the German professors, regarded as a class, during 
the war, permit me to say nothing. I was myself a professor, as you know, 
and I regard this silence as an obligation of esprit de corps. Besides, there 
has, of course, been no lack also of French and English professors who have 
lost their heads. 

The literary documents which you desire I will try to procure for you 
through my literary bureau or my library, and will thereupon send them 
to you. 

With my best compliments, 
Yours very sincerely (Ihr aufrichtig ergebener) 
PREvss. 
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COAL AND HEALTH’ 


IF it still be true to say, as did Jevons more than fifty years ago 
in his great book on the Coal Question, that coal ‘is the material 


source of the energy of the country—the universal aid—the factor - 


in everything we do’—a dictum which the War has abundantly 
confirmed—then it may be asserted without fear of contradiction 
that the health as well as the wealth of the whole community 
is intimately bound up with the proper use of coal, whether im 
manufacturing operations or as a domestic fuel. For the present. 
day long-standing abuses of coal in our houses and factories, pre- 
ventable as they undoubtedly are, spell disease and stunted develop- 
ment to countless thousands of our fellow-men and cry aloud for 
amelioration. The abatement of atmospheric pollution by smoke, 
and the proper heating and ventilation of our dwelling houses, 
-are matters which ought to, and doubtless will, concern the new 
Ministry of Health, and it is the duty of scientific reformers 
generally to create and maintain ‘a public opinion strong enough 
to overcome official apathy and red-tape. 

The present coal shortage on the Continent of Europe has 
added materially to the sum total of miseries inflicted upon the 
nations by the War, and although our own people have happily 
been spared the extreme privations which their Allies have had 
to endure, the operations of the Coal Controller have necessarily 
caused great inconvenience and in some cases hardship. 

With Peace they, as well as he, will (it may be hoped) 
ultimately disappear, 

And fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 
But the situation has not been without its lessons, which it is 
hoped -will be laid to heart. 


THE VALUE OF By-PRopUcTS FROM CoAL 
For one thing the nation ought to have learnt the true value 
of its coal. Because not only is it the source of practically all 
its artificial light, heat, and"power, but in the hands of the chemist 


1 The Lady Priestley Memorial Lecture delivered before the National Health 
Society on 10th December 1918. 
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it yields a whole series of valuable by-products which either form 

the raw materials for the manufacture of high explosives, syn- 

thetic drugs, antiseptics, disinfectants, and dyes, or which may 

_ be employed as motor spirit and fuel -oils, or as fertilisers in the 
production of food for man and beast. The high-temperature car- 
bonisation industries, whether in‘ relation to public gas-supplies 
or to the manufacture of metallurgical coke, have acquired an 
importance in our national economy unrecognised before, because 
they constitute the best means of recovering such by-products, and 
thus enabling, for. many purposes, the fullest advantage to be 
derived from coal. 

These industries depend on the property possessed by certain 
dasses of bituminous coals (technically known as ‘coking coals’ 
and ‘ gas coals’ respectively) of yielding when carbonised in retorts 
or chambers at temperatures of 900° C. and upwards (1) a residue 
of hard coke (carbon and ash), (2) benzenoid and phenolic tars, 
(3) ammonia and its liquor, (4) crude ‘ benzol’ (benzene, toluene, 
rylenes), and (5) some 14,000 to 13,000 cubic feet per ton of gas, 
chiefly composed of hydrogen, methane (marsh gas), ethylene, 
and carbon monoxide. Of these the coke is a most valuable 
metallurgical fuel, especially in jron smelting and for foundry 
work, and its domestic use ought to be encouraged because of its 
smokeless combustion. The tars on distillation yield benzene 
hydrocarbons, phenols, anthracene, naphthalene, and pitch. From 
the ammonia liquor is manufactured ammonium sulphate. The 
‘crude benzol ’ is purified and then fractionated into pure benzene, 
toluene, xylenes (solvent naphthenes) etc. 

Most of these products have a direct connexion with public 
health. Coke is not only a smokeless fuel, but it is well adapted 
for burning in central heating apparatus. The gas is a clean,. 
convenient, and, for many purposes, an economical and labour- 
saving domestic fuel. Pitch and tar are used in street paving 
and to render our roads dustless (tar-macadam). Ammonium 
sulphate is a most potent fertiliser in raising crops of all kinds. 
Phenols are powerful antiseptics and disinfectants, whilst the 
benzols and coal-tar products generally are the starting points 
for the manufacture of such synthetic drugs or antiseptics as: 
Antipyrine, phenacetin, acetanilide (antifebrin), aspirin, chlora- 
mino T, saccharin, salicylic acid, salol, cresol, etc. 

The demand for high explosives during the War has given 
a great impetus to the movement, years ago completed in Ger- 
many, for replacing the old, wasteful, non-recovery ‘bee-hive’ 
ovens by modern ‘ by-product’ chamber ovens in the manufacture 
of metallurgical coke. Thus, whereas in the year 1913 no more 
than 13.4 million tons of coal were carbonised in ‘ by-product’ 
ovens, by the end of 1917 the total carbonising capacity of such 
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ovens in Great Britain had increased to 17.5 million tons per. 


annum, and it is probable that before long it will have increased 
to 20 million tons per annum. When this change is completed 
we shall be able to produce annually in the coke industry some. 
thing like 700,000 tons of anhydrous tar, 200,000 tons of crude 
benzol, 230,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, as well as some 
100,000 million cubic feet of surplus gas. The last named would, 
if used in internal-combustion engines, generate about 500,000 
effective horse-power continuously day and night throughout the 
year. 

Turning now to the gas industry, which in the year 1916 car. 
bonised about 17.5 million tons of coal, it may be anticipated that 
in the near future it will deal with 20 million tons or more of coal 
per annum, and be capable of producing at least as much tar, 
benzol, and ammonium sulphate as the figures just quoted for 
the coking industry, besides 250,000 million cubic feet of gas to 
supply the needs of some eight to ten million consumers. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, a passing reference 
should be made to the future possibilities of what is commonly 
termed low-temperature carbonisation. Certain bituminous coals 
when suitably carbonised at a temperature of from 500 to 600° 0. 
—that is much below those employed in gas retorts and coke ovens 
—undergo important changes whereby their ‘ smoke-producing’ 
constituents are decomposed and expelled as hydrocarbon vapours 
and gases, leaving a porous semi-carbonised residue (‘ semi-coke’) 
which burns quite well in domestic grates without giving rise 
to the lurid flames and smoke which are invariably produced when 
a charge of raw bituminous coal is put on to the fire. Part of 
the products expelled in such low-temperature carbonisation are 
vapours composed principally of hydrocarbons of the naphthene 
(C,H_,) series which condense to oils on cooling, whilst the 
remainder, principally paraffin hydrocarbons (C,H»,4:), are 
gaseous. It should be observed, however, that benzenoid pro- 
ducts are not obtained at these low temperatures, whilst the yields 
of ammonia are very small compared with those obtained at higher 
temperatures, circumstances which are unfavourable to the com- 
mercial prospects of low temperature distillation projects. The 
optimum temperature for the production of ‘ benzenoid ’ substances 
and ammonia from coals is probably between 800 and 900° C. 

A great deal has been said at various times about low-tempera- 
ture carbonisation providing a solution of the domestic smoke 
problem, and on paper such schemes can be made to appear very 
attractive. But so far nothing very substantial has materialised 
from them. For although, as stated in my Lectures on ‘ Fuel 
Economy and the Utilisation of Coal’ before the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1916, the suitability of a low-temperature ‘semi- 
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eke’ as a domestic fuel for open fireplaces is obvious, it 















8 per 
eased jsessential that it should be produced in a form which will stand 
dleted transport, and at a price which shall not exceed that of raw coal, 
ome- gonditions which have not yet been fulfilled. Unfortunately, 
rude these soft ‘semi-cokes,’ even if coherent, have usually so little 
some grength that they will not stand rough handling, although they 
ould, might be improved in this respect by processes of compression 
,000 or briqueting. 
the Low-temperature tars are richer in ‘light oil’ fractions than 
ordinary gas-works and coke-oven tars, and as motor spirit and 
car- fuel oils they have considerable possibilities, particularly when the 
that world’s supplies of natural petroleum begin to fail or fall behind 
coal the demand. And from this point of view, the low-temperature 





















tar, distillation of Brown Coals and Lignites will probably in the near 
for future assume considerable importance, especially if combined with 
to processes for briqueting the non-coherent carbonaceous residues 
left in the retorts. Fortunately the Empire possesses enormous 
nce reserves of raw lignites in the provinces of Victoria (Australia) 
aly and Alberta and Saskatchewan (Canada), which are undoubtedly 
als of great potential value as possible future sources of motor spirit 
C. and fuel oils. 
” THE SMOKE NUISANCE AND ITS ABATEMENT 
rs Seeing that about 36 million tons of raw coal, besides a great 
) deal of gas, are annually burnt in domestic fireplaces, there is 
30 no doubt that a real solution of the low-distillation problem, 
D together with the extended use of gas for heating purposes in our 
of houses, would greatly mitigate the present smoke nuisance, and 
6 make for purer atmospheric conditions generally in all our large 
e centres of population. For what all health reformers should 
e constantly strive for is the ultimate and universal substitution for 
3 raw coal, either of some such smokeless solid fuel or of gas derived 





from coal, no less in houses than in factories and power stations, 
so that the health, as well as the wealth, of the nation may be 
conserved thereby. 

Speaking of the smoke nuisance, it was estimated some years 
ago that the material loss and damage due to smoke in London 
amounts to 4,000,000]. annually ; whilst according to a statement 
made by the Chairman of the Air-Pollution Board appointed by 
the Manchester Corporation in 1912, the measurable damage done 
in Manchester and Salford by smoke amounts to nearly 1,000,0001. 
per annum, in addition to the immeasurable evil effects of smoke 
and fog upon public health. In my recent book upon Coal and 
its Scientific Uses I estimated, from the best available data, that 
the smoke and soot annually produced by our domestic fires 
amount to 3.3 million tons, and in factory furnaces to about 
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6 million tons, or a total of nearly ten million tons altogether, 
Of the two, domestic soot is undoubtedly, weight for weight, the 
more pernicious in its direct effects upon human and vegetable 
life and health, because (1) on account of its much greater tary 
content it adheres more tenaciously to anything on which it falls 
than does factory soot, and (2) its proportionate effect is much 
greater in winter than in summer. The combined effects of the 
two in our densely populated industrial areas must be very dig 
astrous, and especially so on the health of growing children. 

The baneful effects are of a two-fold character, namely : 

(1) Those caused by fogs, which are prevalent at times of high 
barometric pressure and low temperature (anti-cyclonic conditions) 
in the winter season, when the relatively still air is charged with 
a vast number of globules of water held in suspension and im. 
pregnated with sulphurous acid produced by the combustion of 
the sulphur contained in coal. It is such conditions which imme 
diately send up the death-rate of large cities from diseases of the 
respiratory organs to about three times the normal rate. These 
effects are, however, intermittent and chiefly operate upon im 
valids and elderly people ; 

(2) Those caused by the great reduction of sunlight by the 
overhanging smoke pall. These are more continuous and probably 
in the long run much more serious than the other class. Thus, 
for example, in the course of an investigation carried out in Man- 
chester thirty years ago by Dr. G. H. Bailey and others, it was 
found that throughout a continuous period of twelve months the 
inhabitants of the Hulme district, a typical artizan area within 
the city, received only 50 per cent. of the actinic rays of sun- 
light which fell upon the more favoured dwellers in the suburban 
district of Didsbury only four miles away. And more recently 
(1907) it was shown by Professor J. B. Cohen and Mr. A.’G. 
Ruston of the University of Leeds that the pall of smoke which 
continually hangs over that city absorbs as much as 40 per cent. 

of the total daylight during the year. It is to this continual redue 
tion in the available sunlight that the more insidious and serious 
effects of smoke upon human vitality and vegetable growth must 
be attributed. 

Now to the chemist the smoke nuisance must appear in 4 
double sense as a national reproach and loss. For he regards 
it not only as a preventable source of damage to buildings, 
furniture, fabrics, human vitality, and plant life, which if 
expressed in money values would probably amount annually in 
Great Britain to not anything less than 50 millions sterling, and 
probably more, but also as representing a prodigious loss of 
valuable by-products which, under scientific organisation and 
control, might be recovered for the service of man. And he is 
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gether, ‘paturally amazed and indignant that an evil so obvious should 
ght, the fave been complacently tolerated so long. It is perhaps as much 
*getable ‘m index of our national neglect of chemistry during the past 
er tarry § gntury as it is of the laisser-faire methods of our so-called 
It falls | governing classes whose attitude towards reforms has been to do 
> much just enough to keep the mob quiet. And the mob in our manu- 
bs the facturing areas has grown so accustomed to dirt and squalor that 
TY dig ithabitually accepts the outpouring of black smoke from factory 
* chimneys as part of the natural order, and an infallible sign of 
Sf high national prosperity. 
itions) 
1 with THE FuTuRE OF PUBLIC ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
id im. Fortunately, however, the War has brought an inquisition into 
lon of this, as into other of our national short-comings, and attention may 
pes now be drawn to certain measures which have been proposed in 
of the regard to power-production from coal, which, if carried out, will 
These certainly do a great deal towards mitigating the evils of factory - 
= moke. In the year 1916, largely as the result of the public 
interest aroused in the question by conferences arranged through- 
y the out the country during the previous year by the British Association 
oably J} Fuel Economy Committee, the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) 
“hus, appointed what is now known as the Coal Conservation Com- 
Man- mittee under the chairmanship of Lord Haldane, to consider and 
bit: report to the Reconstruction Committee how coal could be better 
the utilised in this country. In the course of its deliberations a 
thin Sub-Committee was appointed to review the position of electric 
= power production and supply, and its Report, which was issued 
ban tothe public in December 1917, contains some highly important 
ntly recommendations on the subject. 
G. In the first place, the Sub-Committee pointed out that it is 
ich only by largely increasing the amount of power used in industry 
nt. that the average output per individual worker can be materially 
= increased, and that as compared with the United States, which 
ms in future will be our greatest rival in the world’s market, we 
ast are per head of our working population greatly underpowered. i 
They estimated that if electric power supply in the United 2 
. Kingdom were dealt with on comprehensive lines, and advantage § 
ds were taken of the most modern engineering developments, it 
8, would be possible either (a) to save 55 million tons of coal per , 
if annum on the present output of power and manufactured products [ 
nD or, alternatively, (b) from the present coal consumption in 
d factories to generate continuously day and night throughout the 
f year no less than 15 million additional horse-power. And, being 
1 also of the opinion that the present system of electric power dis- 
5 tribution, which is in the hands of more than 600 different 
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authorities in as many separate districts, is both technically 

and economically unsound, they recommend a drastic reorganign. 
tion of the system with a view to its supersession by a comprehen. 
sive public scheme, which, if carried out, would bring cheaper 
electric power within reach of every manufacturer whether largs 
or small in the country. 

These proposals were considered by another Committes 
appointed by the Board of Trade, who on the 29th of April last 
reported favourably upon them in principle, recommending the 
immediate appointment of a Board of Electricity Commissioners 
with wide powers to delimit suitable supply districts which, 
beginning with the large industrial areas, shall ultimately cover 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. And it has been intimated 
in the public Press that the Government will shortly introduce 
legislation to give effect to the scheme. 

Let me, in a few words, suggest how such a comprehensive 
electric power scheme will operate favourably upon public health, 
* First of all, the coal required for producing the power will cer. 
tainly be better used, and its potential energy converted 
more efficiently via the electric current into mechanical work, than 
it is at present in most factories. Much less smoke will be pro- 
duced, proportionate to the power output, and generally speaking 
it will enable rural crafts and industries to be’ revived and 
developed, and be a boon to the smal] man everywhere. And 
finally, it should bring cheaper electricity to the householder, and 
make it possible to lighten the manual work of the hard-pressed 
house-wife in many directions by electrically driven machines of 
various kinds. Indeed, I believe that when our womenkind come 
to realise the possibilities of electricity in the direction of lessening 
manual work in our houses, they will demand its aid as an 
undeniable right.” 

As a conspicuous example of how the public interest in this 
country has in past days been! thwarted by local and vested 
interests and by the failure of Parliament to legislate on broad 
and comprehensive lines, the present sorry case of I.ondon’s 
public electric supply may be cited. The population of the London 
area is 7} millions and, with the possibility of cheap sea-borné 
coal and a few large generating stations in proximity to the 
Thames, probably no area in the world lends itself better to the 
organisation of a cheap public electricity supply on one uniform 
plan under a single controlling authority. Yet we find that, at 
the end of 1915, its electricity supply was in the hands of no 


2 Since the Lecture was delivered attempts have been made, in certain 
quarters, to disparage the proposals of the Coal Conservation Committee with 
regard to Electric Power Supply, and there is a danger of only half-measures 
of reform, which will be of doubtful benefit. 
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y wrong | fewer than 65 separate authorities, which generated current on 
rganisa. | 49 different systems from no fewer than 70 generating stations 
iprehen. | containing some 585 prime movers. The average capacity of the 
cheaper ting stations was only 5285 kilowatts; many of the older 
er large stations still contained reciprocating engines, and some even were 






go placed that they had to resort to carting their coal supplies. 
Current was distributed from the stations at 54 different voltages, 
and the consumer was charged at one or other of the 70 different 
rates for the current he used. The arrangements are substantially 
the same to-day, and must be regarded as hopelessly stupid, 
weconomical, and out of date. Moreover, during the War the 
prices charged for current in the Metropolitan area to domestic 
consumers have been arbitrarily raised by amounts altogether out 
of proportion to the increased costs of generating it. Thus whilst 
the average cost (including fuel, interest on capital, and all other 
items) of generating current at the power stations has probably 
increased, owing to war conditions, by no more than 0.25d. (say 
from 0.60d. to 0.85d.) per unit at the switchboard, the prices 
charged to the domestic consumer for lighting purposes have beea 
increased, in some cases, by as much as 2.5d. per unit. The 
Companies seem to be able to impose whatever terms they think 
fitand the public has no redress. This is a state of things which, 



















1 and under the new arrangements now contemplated, ought to be 

And drastically revised, and the consumers’ interests ought to be 
r, and adequately safeguarded either by public ownership and manage- 
ressed ment of the scheme or in some other way. 






DoMEsTic HEATING AND VENTILATION 


















come 
a General 

How to keep warm in winter time under the regime of the Coal 
» this | Controller and D.O.R.A. is a matter which has troubled a great 
ested many people who have hitherto never given a day’s thought to the 
broad subject of fuel economy. There is no doubt that in the past we 
don’s have been content to waste a great amount of coal in our houses 
ndon through ignorance of the first principles of combustion and heat- 
yorné transmission, for which our stupid educational system is largely : 
the toblame. On the other hand, there are a good many false notions q 
> the abroad, even in scientific circles, about possible economies in 
form domestic heating ; and how much we habitually suffer from well- 
t, at Meaning cranks in regard to so-called ‘ ventilation’ will never 
f no be realised until the Domestic Science taught in our Schools 

becomes something more rational than mere Cookery. 

we I am not one of those iconoclasts who condemn outright the 
al Englishman’s cheerful fireplace and would prohibit it everywhere 





except in their own houses. I feel a fellow-sympathy with a 
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recent anonymous writer in the Manchester Guardian who, 
answer to the question why we cling so affectionately toa ff 
and like, even when the days are not quite cold, ‘ to stt im from 
of it and look at its flickering tongues dying slowly to a tith 
glow,’ said that just as our forefathers in the dim past used ines 
as a rampart against invading beasts, so to-day ‘ a fire often 


an effective wall against black invading humours.’ And we 


all confess that there is something indefinably pleasing about the 


ever-changing aspect of a coal fire, with its dancing flames and 
genial warmth, which not only appeals to our ‘ fire-worshipping* 
instincts but is also well suited to the character of our British 
winters with their sombre skies, searching fogs, and rapid changes 
in temperature. Toa lonely man a fire is a welcome companion, 
Warm and ruddy, it calls up tender memories of faces often 
dreamed of. And to all of us the sitting round it is one of the 
most cherished features of our home-life. In abolishing it We 
might save coal, but we should lose England. Give me (if you 
like) gas fires, electric radiators, or even steam pipes in my office 
or laboratory, or when I am in an hotel, but when I am ‘ at home’ 
with my own, I want to draw up to a cheerful fire. 

But whilst I am instinctively conservative in this respect, 
my scientific radicalism impels me to reform everything com 
nected with domestic heating in rational ways that will ensure 
greater economy and comfort, together with less dirt, smoke, 
and labour. And were I the Coal Controller, I would see t 
it that my Fuel Overseers and Experts were men of sympathy 
and understanding, my rationing schemes both scientific and 
equitable, and my hand heavy on profiteering. 


Hovuse-Coat Prices In LONDON 


With regard to the effects of the War on the prices of housg 
coal and gas, it may be recalled that in 1915 Parliament mate 
a futile effort to keep them within bounds by passing a ‘Coal 
Price Limitation Act’ the first clause of which enacted that: 


Coa] at the pit’s mouth shall not be sold or offered for sale directly or 
indirectly by the owner of the coal, or on his behalf, at a price exceeding 
by more than the standard amount per ton the price of coal of the same 
description, sold in similar quantities, and under similar condition 
affecting the sale, at the pit’s mouth at the same coal mine as the corm 
sponding date (or as near thereto as, having regard to the course of bust 
ness, may be practicable) in the twelve months ended the 30th day of June 
1914 (in this Act referred to as the corresponding price). 


The ‘ standard amount’ was, in another clause of the Act, 
fixed at four shillings—but having thus piously endeavoured 
protect the helpless consumer against undue exactions, ouf 


legislators next proceeded cynically to abandon him to the tender 
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2 who, jn | mercies of the bureaucrats in Whitehall in the following delightful 

| dause which provided : 

t im front that the Board of Trade may, by order, if they are satisfied, as respecting 

| aay class of coal mines specified in the order, or the coal mines in any 
trict so specified, that, owing to special circumstances affecting these 
yes, the standard amount should be increased, substitute for that amount 










a mh higher sum as they may think just in the circumstances; and as 
e ft respecting these mines, this Act shall have effect as if the higher sum so 

sbout the mbstituted were the standard amount. 

mes é 

hipping ' The effects of the War upon the prices of household coal 

British in London are shown in the following average figures : 






Average Prices of Domestic Fuel to London Consumers. 










Qoal (per ton)— 
Beat selected 


aie 
29 0 
Best kitchen 26 0 












Ratio . : ‘ 1.00 






Coke (per chaldron).| 14 0 








Ratio 






Many competent judges consider that the Coal Prices Limita- 
tion Act of 1915 was all that was necessary to prevent an undue 
tise in prices, and blame the Coal Controller for the excessive 
prices now demanded from consumers. It has been stated that 
householders and manufacturers alike are having to pay 48. 2d. 
per ton more for coal than was probable under the Act; which, 
if true, means that the nation is being taxed no less than 40 or 
50 million pounds a year for the luxury of a Coal Controller.” How- 
ever that may be, it must be realised by everyone concerned that a 
substantial part of the increased prices will probably remain as a 
permanent addition to the over-burdened domestic consumer, to 















ctly or 
eeding § Whom fuel economy will become a matter of enforced discipline. 
e same If, then, the raw material upon which we depend for warming 







litios {| and lighting our offices and houses.is going to be permanently 
‘al dearer than ever it was before the War, the question of how we 
’ June | an be most economically and healthfully warmed assumes greater 





importance, and I will endeavour now to review the situation 
as it appears to me to be conditioned by the needs of the human 








* Since the Lecture was delivered, the price of coal has not fallen; on the 
other hand, the Government has announced a possible rise of six shillings per 
ton during the coming autumn. 
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body in a climate such as is imposed upon us by the ona 


character of our British winters. 


PRODUCTION AND DISSIPATION OF HEAT BY THE HUMAN Boor 


From the standpoint of my subject, the human body may 
be regarded as a living organism which is unceasingly transform 
ing the potential energy of its food into heat, with intermitten 
production of work, and which can only discharge its varion 
functions properly, provided that its temperature is maintained 
constant within very narrow limits. The mean body-tempem 
ture, which varies only slightly with age or climate, is 37°C, 
(98.4° F.); in ‘health and under ordinary conditions it is ante 
matically maintained by various adjustments in the system itself, 
which is endowed with a remarkable power of rapidly responding 
to any changes in the physical conditions of its environment, 

The heat generated in the body, amounting in the case of 
an adult man of a sedentary occupation to about 3000 or, in the 
case of a man engaged for 8 hours per diem in moderate work, 
to maybe as much as 5000 Kilogram-Centigrade Units per 
24 hours, must be dissipated as fast as it is gemerated, o 
otherwise the body temperature would soon rise to a point 
incompatible with health or perhaps even life. This dissipation 
is effected to a small extent by the evaporation of water and 
the heating of air through the lungs, but for the most part by 
evaporation of water and radiation and conduction from the skin. 
According to estimates made independently by Helmholtz and by 


Dulong many years ago, the amount dissipated through the lungs” 


is something of the order of 10 to 17 per cent., whilst that 
dissipated by radiation and evaporation from the skin amounts 
to between 80 and 90 per cent. of the whole.* These figures 
are doubtless only approximate, but they serve to show the very 
important part played by the skin in the process. In a climate 
such as ours, where the mean shade temperature is always below 
that of the body, the skin is always losing heat by radiation and 
conduction, at a rate dependent primarily upon the difference 
between its temperature and that of its environment, whilst the 
rate at which it dissipates heat by evaporation of water depends 
on a variety of circumstances. But it may be said that its 
power of evaporating water through the skin constitutes the 
body’s principal safeguard against a disturbance of its normal 
temperature equilibrium when it is exposed to an unusually warm 
environment ; it is the body’s natural means of keeping cool when 
its environment gets too warm. 


* Vide Landois and Stirling, Text Book of Human Physiology, 4th Edition, 
vol. i. pp. 409, 410. 
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Tue PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF HEATING AND VENTILATION 


The science of clothing, as well as that of indoor heating 












AN Bopp § and ventilation, therefore, largely resolves itself into a question 
a -§ of helping the skin to maintain the normal body-temperature 
Y may under the varying conditions of the day’s work and life, without 
— symptoms of discomfort and distress. 
a The following paragraph from a memoir published in the 4 
‘Neu | Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society (B.207, 1916, 
iniainel } 5,188) by Dr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., and his collaborators, may 
- roy be quoted here as giving perhaps the most recent and authorita- 





tive view of the physiological aspects of heating and ventilation : 


It is not the actual temperature of the air but the rate of cooling which 
aflecte the cutaneous nerve-endings, by determining the difference between 
the temperature of the surface of the skin and the blood-temperature in the 
deeper layers. The amount of blood in the cutaneous vessels, the rate of 












case of evaporation of water from the skin, and the moistness of the skin surface 
, in the influence our sensations of comfort or discomfort. The ceaseless variation 
5 work, in the rate of cooling, as in outdoor conditions, relieves us from monotony. 


4 bracing wind cools the skin, tones up the muscles of the body, voluntary 








ne and involuntary, and impels us to take exercise to keep warm. ... | 
Boe: Physiological research has shown that it is not the chemical purity, but 

» point § the physical conditions of the atmosphere which act so potently upon us. 

ipation It is the disaffection, or monotonous stimulation, of the vast field of 





cutaneous and nasal nerves on the outside of the body, not the absorption 
of poisonous inhaled products into the blood, which occasion the discomfort 










ae of badly ventilated and crowded rooms. Monotony of the atmospheric 
conditions and the reduction of the body metabolism by diminished rate of 
ind by cooling, with consequent loss of nervous tone and disordered digestion are, 
lungs we believe, the chief causes of the ill-effects of confined sedentary occu- 
+ that pations. The workers in such occupations are exposed to massive bacterial 





infection from the carriers of disease, coupled with a reduction of immunity 
resulting from their sedentary occupations in ovet-heated windless air, 
contaminated, as it may be, with products of imperfect combustion, and 
with a dust which predisposes to infection. This enfeebled state of health, 










imate together with massive infection, causes the epidemics of respiratory dis- 
elow orders, so prevalent in winter. Outdoor workers, exposed to cold and 
and inclement weather, are singularly free from such affections. 







IDEAL CONDITIONS OF COMFORT AND HEALTH 









ends According to Dr. Hill, the natural conditions of’comfort and 
i its health are those prevailing outside on a balmy summer day, 
the namely, the warm ground for the feet, the radiant heat of the 
mal sun on one side of the body, a cooling breeze blowing on the other 
arm side and round the head. There is no monotony, but continual 
hen variation, in the conditions ; whilst the cooling and drying breeze 





round the head means that more arterial blood has to pass through 
the respiratory membrane and air tissues to maintain the body tem- 
perature in these parts, and far more lymph has to pass through 
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the membrane to maintain the evaporation to saturate the drying ; 


air. 

Contrast these ideal conditions of health with the tropical 
and monotonous conditions of the warm humid air of crowded 
rooms heated by steam coils, and it becomes evident both what 
we ought to aim at, and what we ought to avoid, in our domestic 
heating. and ventilation. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S PREFERENCE FOR OPEN FIRES 


Bearing this in mind, let us now consider for a moment the 
characteristics of our trying British winters. What makes them 
so insupportable is not so much their severity, as measured by 
their coldness, but their dreariness, as caused by long monotonous 
spells of leaden skies, lack of direct sunshine, and enervating 
moisture-laden atmosphere, with frequent fogs or drizzling rain, 

An examination of the Kew records for the 25 years period, 
1881 to 1915 inclusive, shows that the average mean temperature 
in that Jocality for the three winter months (December to 
February) has been just a little below 40°Fahr. (39.75° more 
accurately), and the mean relative humidity a little over 80 per 
cent. And from the most recent charts published by the 
Meteorological Office I find that for the London area the mean 
maximum January day temperature is 40° Fahr., whilst the mean 
minimum night temperature is just a little under 34° Fahr. The 
daily ration of bright sunshine only averages 14 hours, whilst 
the average rainfall is at the rate of about 40 inches per annum. 

These figures enable us to explain why it is that an English- 
man objects to the Continental and American systems of closed 
stoves or central heating in his living rooms, and prefers to be 
warmed by the radiation from a bright fire. The Mid-European, 
whose metabolism is highly stimulated by the cold dry air and 
bright sunshine of his winter days, feels no particular discomfort, 
but possibly some relief, in the warm and relatively stagnant 
atmosphere of his living rooms, heated as they generally are 
by closed stoves, with consequent great economy in fuel. But 
an Englishman, oppressed as he is during the daytime by the 

humid air and dreary sunless skies of his winter environment, 
seeks relief in his home at nights by his radiant fire-side, and 
disregards with characteristic disrespect the vapourings of scienti- 
fic cranks who condemn it as wasteful. And perhaps, after all, 
he is not far wrong. 

If, then, the right conclusion of the matter is that, our British 
climate being what it is, we ought to aim at having warm floors 
and to avoid monotony in our physical environment, there is @ 
good deal to be said, on scientific grounds, in favour of our open 
fireplaces. The real problem is how to combine their undoubted 
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hygienic advantages with greater economy in fuel and labour and 
Jess smoke. 


DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT OF ‘COMFORT CONDITIONS ’ 


Before, however, considering the principles upon which a good 
open coal or gas fire should be constructed, let us see how ‘ comfort 
conditions’ in a living room may be measured and defined, remem- 
bering (1) that the factors chiefly concerned in determining ‘com- 
fort’ are the temperature, humidity, and movement of the air, 
and (2) that, in our climate at any rate, a large proportion of radiant 
heat from a glowing surface is conducive to health. 

First of all, it may be said that the mere observation of the 
temperature of the air in a room by an ordinary thermometer is, 
by itself, of little value as an index of ° comfort,’ and of no value 
whatever as a measure of the amount of heat in it. For such 
purpose, the thermometer is a discredited instrument among 
scientific workers, and only the Coal Controller’s Experts ever use 
it. Comfort is not determined by temperature merely, and a 
thermometer measures neither heat nor radiant energy. lt only 
measures the degree of heat, not its quantity ; whilst of radiation 
it gives no measure at all, except its bulb be blackened, and even 
then its records are qualitative and relative only. 

Although a room would not be comfortable unless the tempera- 
ture of the air in it was maintained between certain limits, an 
equally important factor to be reckoned with is the relative 
humidity of the air, which may be measured by observing both 
its temperature and its dew-point by means of the ‘ dry ’ and ‘ wet’ 
bulb thermometer respectively. For the amount of water vapour 
required to ‘ saturate’ the air increases regularly with its tem- 

‘perature, and the ‘relative humidity’ of the air at any tempera- 
ture is the degree of approach to saturation at that temperature. 
And the lesser that degree the greater the ‘drying power’ of 
the air. 

According to some experiments recently carried out in Chicago 
wider the supervision of Dr. E. V. Hill, the comfort or otherwise 
of a person sitting in a room with a stagnant atmosphere may 
be defined in a chart (Fig. 1)° on which the temperature of the 
ar (as ordinate) is plotted against its relative humidity (as 
abscissa). Dr. Hill’s experiments were made upon American 
subjects, who are accustomed to live in much warmer rooms than 

5 An account of Dr. E. V. Hill’s experiments. appeared in the Journal of 
the American Society of Heating Engineers. An excellent résumé of the work 
Was given in a paper read by Mr. A. H. Barker, of University College, London, 
before the Society of Architects on the 15th of November 1917, and subsequently 


Published in their Journal, vol. xi (1918), pp. 3 to 32 inclusive, from which 
the two charts shown in this lecture are taken by kind permission. 
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we do; and were similar experiments to be made upon English 
subjects, possibly the ‘zone lines’ would come out differently, 
although a similar kind of chart would doubtless be obtainable. 
Therefore, it would seem that in a stagnant atmosphere ‘ comfort’ 


may be fairly well defined in terms of its temperature and relative 
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humidity. Low humidity compensates for high temperature, aud 
vice versa, or in other words, circumstances which increase evapora- 
tion from the skin compensate for a decrease in the rate at which 
heat is lost from the body by convection, and vice versa. 
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But such a chart takes no account of the third factor in deter- 
mining the rate of heat-loss from the body, namely air-movement, 
the effect of which is to compensate for a high relative humidity. 
This is shown by another ‘comfort chart’ (Fig. 2) in which the 
ait-velocity in feet per minute is plotted against wet-bulb tem- 
perature in degrees Fahrenheit. 









THe Kata-THERMOMETER,° 






Interesting and instructive as such charts undoubtedly are, 
they do not enable us in a simple and direct manner to ascertain 
whether or not a given environment will be comfortable. For 
this purpose Dr. Leonard Hill and his collaborators have recently 
designed a beautiful instrument, called the ‘ Kata-thermometer’ 
which really measures the ‘ cooling power’ of the air upon a body 
maintained at a temperature approximating to that of the human 
body. This ‘ cooling power ’ is really a measurement of the total 
combined effects of the three factors of temperature, relative 
humidity, and air-movement. 

The. instrument consists of an alcohol thermometer with a 
¢ylindrical bulb about 4 cm. long and 2 cm. diameter, and a 
stem 20 cm. length, graduated in fifths of a degree Fahr. between 
90° and 110° Fahr. In using it, the number of seconds taken 
for the instrument to cool from 100° to 95° Fahr. is observed, and 
divided by a certain factor (the ‘constant’ of the instrument), 
which has been determined accurately beforehand by the makers. 
The results give the rate of cooling at body-temperature in milli- 
calories per square centimetre per second. ‘Two series of observa- 
tions are taken, namely (1) the ‘wet-reading ’—with the bulb 
covered with a wet sleeve of open mesh cotton material—which 
gives the rate of cooling by radiation, convection, and evapora- 
tion, and (2) the ‘ dry-reading ’—with the bulb dry—which gives 
the rate of cooling by radiation and convection only. 

Dr. Leonard Hill’s conclusion is 
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that for comfort the cooling power of the atmosphere, as determined by 
the wet Kata-thermometer, is probably something between 20 and 30 milli- 
calories per second. The actual figure will depend on the prevailing climatic 
conditions, for these determine the standard to which our bodies are tuned. 
We are more or less adapted to the environment in which we live, and our 
sense of comfort must bear a close relation to this range of variation of 
climatic conditions which we usually experience. There is, of course, in 
addition the purely personal physiological factor depending on general 
‘health, mode of living, etc. 
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* A full description of this instrument and its uses is given in a memoir by 
Dr. Leonard Hill, 0. W. Griffiths, and Martin Flack in the Phil. 7'rans, Royal 


Society, B. 207 (1916), p. 183, 
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MEASUREMENT OF RADIATION—THE BOLOMETER 


We come now to the consideration of the fourth factor which 
has a potent influence upon health and comfort, namely radiation, 
It is good for people to be warmed and stimulated by radiation, — 
as they are when the sun is shining upon them. The sun’s energy 
is radiated through space with the velocity of light, and is ab. 
sorbed and converted into sensible heat by the earth or any other 
body on which it may fall. Similarly, the walls, furniture, and 
occupants of a living room are heated by radiation from a glowing 
fire. Dry air is quite transparent to radiation, moist air absorbs 
it only slightly. For all practical purposes, however, the air in 
@ room may be considered as transparent to the radiation from 
the fire ; the radiation, travelling through the air, without sensible 
absorption, falls on the walls, furniture, and occupants, and is 
absorbed and converted into sensible heat by them. The air itself 
is indirectly warmed by convection, i.e. by coming in contact either 
with the warm walls and furniture, or with the hot framework 
or casing of the fire. 

The amount of radiation from a coal or gas fire may be con- 
veniently and rapidly measured by means of a special form of 
bolometer designed during the course of some investigations at 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology by Professor 
H. L. Callendar, Mr. H. James Yates, and myself, and known — 
as the B.C.Y. Bolometer.” This instrument is so constructed 
that the radiation falls upon a small absorbing surface (about 
2.89 inches square), consisting of a coating of hard black enamel 
covering a coil of platinum wire wound on a thin mica plate, 
where it is converted into sensible heat with consequent increase 
in the electrical resistance of the coil. From a measurement of 
this increase, which can be carried out very accurately in a few 
minutes, can be determined the intensity of the radiation im 
K.C.U.s per square foot per hour (e.g. 1 ohm increase in the 
resistance = 27.8 K.C.U.s per square foot per hour). From 
measurements taken at the centre and in four other positions 
(namely at angular distances of 60° N. and S. and of 60° E. and 
W. of the central position, respectively), of the hemisphere in 
front of a fire, the total radiation over the whole hemisphere may 
be calculated. 


RapIANT EFFICIENCIES OF COAL, COKE AND GAS FIRES 
The bolometer has been used by several investigators to deter 
mine the ‘ radiant efficiencies’ of various types of coal and gas 
fires, by which expression is meant the proportion of the total heat — 


? Bone, Callendar and Yates, ‘A Bolometric Method of determining the 
Efficiencies of Radiating Bodies,’ Proc, Roy. Soc. A. 91 (1915), p. 245. 
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developed on combustion which is radiated out by the fire, as 
distinguished from the heat which is either convected away by 
the air from the framework of the fire or is lost in the chimney 


ee Gas Fires.—The radiant efficiency of a good modern gas fire 
may be taken to be somewhere between 45 and 50 per cent. of 
the total net heat developed by combustion at the burners ; another 
90 to 25 per cent. of the heat is convected away by the air, and 
the remaining 25 to 30 per cent. is lost up the chimney in the 
flue products. The total heating efficiency (i.e. radiant plus: 
convected heat) may be reckoned at about 70 per cent., and inas- 
much as when once adjusted the consumption of gas is constant 
the radiation is uniform in amount. 

Coal Fires.— According to some investigations recently carried 
out by Mrs. R. B. Fishenden for the Air-Pollution Advisory Board 
of the Corporation of Manchester, the Radiant Efficiency of 
ordinary coal and coke fires varies between about 20 and 26 per 
cent., according to the character of the fuel and the design of the 
fireplace, as follows : 

Per Cent, Radiation 


Fire with sloping back ; ; ‘ : - .26.0 

Fire with vertical back : ‘ : - 21.0 
Coke— 

(Dry) fire with sloping back . = ; ‘ - 24.5 

(Wet) fire with sloping back : ; ‘ ; . 95 


Taking 25 per cent. as representing the performance of a good 
type of modern coal fireplace, and allowing an additional 5 per 
cent. for heat which is convected into the room, it would seem 
that, so far as heating the room is concerned, the fire utilises 
about 30 per cent. of the total heat developed by the combustion 
of the fuel. The remainder passes up the chimney but is not 
wholly lost, because some of it is taken up by the walls and is 
therefore usefully employed in warming the other rooms of the 
house. A coal fire is probably by no means as wasteful as is 
often supposed ; and were architects and house-builders to avoid 
the stupid practice of building chimneys on outside walls, and, as 
far as possible, to put them on internal walls, our houses would be 
better heated at a smaller cost in fuel. 

There is one feature, however, about the radiation from a 
coal fire, namely its variability, which ought to be borne in mind; 
because if monotony of conditions in our heating arrangements 
is to be avoided, perhaps the coal fire as nearly fulfils such an 
ideal as anything yet devised. For, as Mrs. Fishenden’s recent 
experiments have shown, the intensity of the radiation from a 
coal fire is continually varying. And when it is considered that 
the chimney of an ordinary coal fireplace vents, when the fire is 

2a2 
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burning, anything up to 15,000 cubic feet of air per hour, ang : 
that for a given effective output of heat the first cost of coal ig 


only about 40 per cent. that of gas, it would appear that, apart 
from its objectionable smoke and dirt, our much abused British 
open fireplace does not come out of the ordeal so badly after all. 


Furi Economy AND HYGIENIcs IN REGARD TO Domestic HEATING 


If then the open fireplace ought to be retained, because of- 


its undoubted hygienic advantages and its suitability to British 
climatic conditions, the question remains how it ought to 
be constructed and operated so as to minimise, if not to obviate, 
the objections so often urged against if on the ground of its alleged 
wastefulness and smokiness. Also what, it may be asked, ought 
to be the place and function of the gas fire in our domestic heating 
arrangements? Although it is clearly impossible to attempt to 
answer such questions completely within the few remaining para- 
graphs of this article, some indication may be given of the chief 
considerations which ought to be kept in mind in so doing. 

The British Association Fuel Economy Committee put forward 
as, in their opinion, the chief objects to be aimed at in any reform 
of domestic fuel consumptions : 

(1) actual reduction in cost of domestic heating, either in the 
form of direct saving of fuel or labour or both ; 

(2) mitigation or abolition of the domestic smoke nuisance ; 

(3) better hygienic conditions in living apartments generally. 

With regard to the important question of first cost of fuel 
to the householder, there can be no doubt that, with anything 
like the relative prices of coal, gas, and electricity ruling during 
past years and likely to be maintained in the future, a given 
amount of heat can be developed much more cheaply by the con- 
sumption of coal (or coke) than by that of either coal-gas or 
electricity. Taking as a basis the pre-war figures (for the Metro- 
politan area) of 30s. per ton for a good house coal, 2s. 6d. per 1000 

cubic feet for coal-gas of 500 B.Th.U.s net per cubic foot, and 1d. 
per unit for electric current (and although war conditions have 
increased all these prices, it has not materially altered their 
relative position), it can easily be shown that for a given outlay 
of money it is possible to purchase in the form of coal about five 
times the number of potential heat units than in the form of gas, 
and about twenty-five times those in the form of electricity. 
Taking into account, however, the great disparity between the 
relative ‘ overall’ efficiencies of the best heating appliances using 
coal, gas, or electricity, respectively, the corresponding ratios 
between the amounts of ‘ utilised’ energy purchased for a given 
sum of money would be approximately 10:4:1. It is thus seen 
that, whereas for heating and cooking purposes electricity is likely 
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to remain a luxury of the rich, the choice between coal and gas 
will depend on whether or not in given circumstances the con- 
sumer considers that the undoubted much greater first cost of gas 
is outweighed by its greater convenience and cleanliness in use. 
Probably it will be found that for rooms which are in continual 
use all or most of the day, coal is the cheaper fuel in the long 
run, whilst for rooms which are used for short periods only, gas- 
fires are to be preferred. 

It may here be remarked that much waste of fuel and per- 
sonal discomfort are unnecessarily caused in our houses by the 
prevalent practice on the part of our womenfolk of flooding them 
in the early winter mornings with cold, damp air under the mis- 
taken notion that such a mode of ‘ airing ’ is necessary for health. 
It is of course desirable that living apartments should not only 
be adequately ventilated at all times, but also thoroughly ‘ aired ’ 
whenever the external atmospheric conditions properly admit. 
But the latter operation should in winter-time be carried out, 


‘as far as possible, in the middle of the day, when the atmo- 


spheric conditions are milder, and preferably when the sun is 
shining. In the early morning, or on cold raw days, it is much 
better to keep the windows closed and to allow the chimneys of 
the house to draw in the outside ‘fresh’ air mainly through 
passages and corridors where its ‘ chill ’ can be taken off by radia- 
tors fixed in convenient positicns. The idea of starting the day 
by rapidly cooling the walls and contents of a house down to a 
low temperature by a flood of cold air at or near to the freezing 
point, in the interests of health, unnecessarily sends up our coal 
bills, without any adequate compensating advantages. 

It is to the pioneering work and observations of Mr. T. Pridgin 
Teale, F.R.S., the eminent Leeds surgeon, that we owe many 
important scientific reforms in the construction of domestic 
fire-grates. Proceeding on principles most of which had been 
advocated by Count Rumford as long ago as the year 1800, Mr. 
Teale constructed in 1887 his first ‘ Front Hob Fireplace’ in which 
either the hearth was raised to form the front of. the fire, or the 
fire space sunk below the level of the hearth, thereby doing away 
altogether with the use of front bars, and their impeding effect 
upon free radiation. This innovation was the forerunner of the 
numerous ‘barless ’ fires which are now so commonly used for the 
heating of apartments. The salient features of Mr. Teale’s propo- 


‘sals were : (1) that as much firebrick and as little iron as possible 


should be used in constructing the fireplace, and that in particular 
the sides and back of it should be wholly constructed of substantial 
blocks of such material ; (2) that the back of the fireplace should 
lean over or arch at an angle of 70° (or in some cases better still 
60°) over the fire so as to become heated by the rising flames, 
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whereby smoke is consumed, and much more heat is radiated into — 
the room; (3) the fire should preferably be barless, and the sides 

of the hearth should form an angle of 60° with the front bage 
line so as not to cut off radiation from the back of the fire; (4) the 

slits of the grating should be narrow (} to % inch in width), and 
the bottom of the fire or grating should be deep (9 to 12 inches) 

from front to back, so that the fire may be made horizontal and 

slow-burning ; and (5) the chamber (if any) beneath the fire should — 
be closed in front by a shield or ‘ economiser’ so as to stop all 

eurrents of air that would pass under the grate and through the 

fire. 

With regard to the gas fire, whilst it may be freely admitted 
that many of the crude appliances sold under that name, even 
as recently as ten years ago, were often neither very pleasant 
nor hygienic when used continuously in ordinary living rooms, 
the fires nowadays supplied and installed by the best makers have 
not only a high radiant efficiency but are also free from the 
slightest suspicion either of contaminating the air of the room 
with any products of combustion, or of being otherwise in any 
degree unhealthy. Indeed such great improvements have been 
made in both the design and construction of gas fires during the 
past ten years that they are now both silent in their combustion 
and perfectly hygienic. Many of these improvements are due 
to the enterprise of Mr. H. James Yates of Birmingham who, 
as the result of prolonged research, has at length succeeded in 
designing a gas fire which, in addition to having a nearly 50 per 
cent. ‘ radiant efficiency,’ ventilates living apartments almost as 
well as an open fireplace, thus removing the last valid objection 
that could be urged against the regular and continuous use of 
gas fires in ordinary living and bed rooms. 

Summarising then the present position, it would appear that, — 
in regard to the open coal fireplace, the immediate lines of practical 
reform lie in the direction of (1) having all fireplaces constructed 
in accordance with scientific principles, and (2) substituting for 
the raw coal a low temperature ‘ semi-coke ’ as soon as ever the 
latter can be produced commercially on a large scale at a reason 
able price. And in regard to the gas fire, silent combustion and 
adequate ‘ ventilating ’ effect should be insisted upon. The choice 
between these two types of fire will then be determined not s0 
much upon hygienic grounds (which will have been satisfied) as 
upon personal predilections and local conditions. 


WittiaAM A. Bong. 
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A FORGOTTEN LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


In predicting the future of the League of Nations statesmen and 
writers have been led to draw analogies from the past and to 
consider it in its historic aspect. There has been more than one 
reference, for instance, to the ‘ Grand Design’ dreamed of three 
hundred years ago-by Queen Elizabeth and Henry of Navarre. 
Historical research has shown that the ‘Grand Design’ was not 
conceived by Henry and that Elizabeth had never heard of it. 
The instinct, however, to seek in France of the sixteenth century 
for the grammar and the primer of international organisation is 
defensible. In the scores of books, treatises, tracts and pamph- 
lets published in this period on the nature and the origin of 
government, there is no tendency shown to bound conceptions 
of government with the Nation-State. It does not detract from 
Grotius, the father of International Law, who lived when the 
flames of this unparalleled intellectual activity were beginning to 
burn low, to say that he provided juridical expression for the con- 
ception of a family of nations which other men than he had already 
opposed to the cold and individualistic nationalism of Machiavelli. 
It was his genius to employ in this direction the strong sense of 
reality and power of analysis with which he was endowed. So 
doing he was able to build upon rock. Others had his vision 
without his sense and their work has passed away. 

Of French thinkers in the sixteenth century none stands out 
as a more daring speculator in the realm of international relations 
than Emerich Crucé. It is not astonishing that his name has 
been forgotten—had even to be recovered by the researches of 
historians—for the book upon which his claim to fame is based 
had almost vanished from the earth. His modern editor, Mr. 
Balch of Philadelphia,’ knew only of three copies. Yet in its 
day it quickly achieved a second edition, its author was well 
known, and sister volumes from his pen—in particular his edition 
of the works of Statius—form the basis of an academic wrangle 


4 *TI have used Mr. Balch’s translation throughout, but have taken the 
liberty of occasionally altering a word to one more commonly used in Cis- 
Atlantic cireles. 
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which attracted considerable attention, among its critics being — 


Gronovius, the friend of Grotius, who attacked it very violently, ~ 

We know that Crucé was born in Paris about 1590 and that 
he died in 1648. He was certainly born a Frenchman, wag a 
Catholic and possibly a priest. Evidence drawn from his works” 
would indicate that he was widely read in the authors of classical 
antiquity and the civilians. Nothing else is known for certain,” 
and we must leave the author and discuss the book. 

The first edition bears the following title-page : 


Le Nouveau Cynée ou Discours d’Estat représentant les occasions et 
moyens d’establir une paix generalle, et la liberté du commerce par tout 
le monde. Aux Monarques et Princes souverains de ce Temps. Em. On, 
Par. A Paris, chez Jacques Villery, au Palais, sur le peron royal, 
MDCXXIII. Avec Privilége du Roy. 


How steeped the writers of that day were in-the tradition of the 
classics is apparent enough in writings meant for the ordinary 
.man’s enjoyment, witness the plays of our English Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Fletcher or Ben Jonson. The publicists too 
thought their writings none the worse for a classical allusion, 
Hence Crucé takes his title from Cyneas, the Thessalian orator 
and sage, whose wisdom so impressed King Pyrrhus that that 


monarch attached him to his court and entrusted him with diplo 
matic missions and business of State, much in the same way as 
a modern President of the United States linked to his machinery 
of government the services of a wise, though silent, man from 
Texas, Colonel House. The treatise hung upon this title is not. 
lengthy but covers a great stretch of ground. The object around 
which it centres is the attaining and the preserving of perpetual 
peace. 

Very wisely the author places as the first object of considera- 
tion the duty of each monarch to see that internal peace, quiet 
and prosperity are made sure of for his State. He directs the 
attention of his imaginary princely reader in turn to considerations 
concerning commerce, currency, canalisation, the extirpation of 
pirates, the furtherance of education on sound lines, and the policy 
that should be adopted by the State towards religion. Each of 
these points is treated with a large amount of detail, and on each 
he has some shrewd remarks to make. Nor is he merely repeating 
the catchwords of the date. Free-trade and protection were 
words which meant much in these days, and had done since 
Charles the Ninth had imported from Italy one René des Biragues, 
garde des Sceaux in 1571 and chancelier of France in 1578, the 
founder in France of a school that followed a high doctrine of pro- 
tection. Crucé held wider views, following in this the almost 
free-trade principles of Bodin, principles which, however, that 
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writer proceeded to modify by very numerous exceptions in favour 
of a limited tariff. 

It is reasonable [writes Crucé] that the Prince levies a few honest pennies 
on the merchandise which is brought in and taken out of his territory ; 
but he must in so doing use moderation as much as he possibly can, and 
especially about merchandise necessary to life. 


There is here an embodiment of the theory of excise rather than 
of protection. Other passages in the book confirm the theory 
that the conceptions that lie behind the latter philosophy of trade 
did not appeal as much to him as to most of his contemporaries. 

His projects for the building of canals and the making navi- 
gable of rivers are certainly not lacking in boldness; nor are 
they informed by any narrow spirit of patriotism. 

One finds [he writes] enough fine rivers in France, but they serve only 
todrown the fields and the neighbouring inheritances, as was demonstrated 
to the council of King Charles the Ninth, who had resolved to look into 
the matter if the troubles which subsequently arose had not broken up this 
plan. . . . Money ard trouble would be well spent in that, but it would be 
more useful for general traffic to join two seas... . The last plan to join 
the seas was more successfully carried out by Charlemagne. For he coupled 
the rivers Altmithl and Rednitz in Franconia, one of which falls into the 
Danube, and from there into the Mediterranean: the other joins itself 
to the Maine and the Rhine and falls finally into the Ocean of Holland 
... but while they were at this work, the rains were so great that they 
filled the ditch with mud. It would be easy to finish this design if there 


were peace in Germany. 
The two seas were joined in time, but they had to wait two 
hundred and fifty years, and then the necessary work was not 
undertaken by a French King but by the most relentless of French 
enemies, after a peace disastrous to France and provocative indeed 
of future European wars; but it is interesting to find fore- 
shadowed by Crucé a development of German canalisation, which 
within thirty years of the Peace of Frankfort was to give Germany, 
and Prussia in particular, 8750 miles of canals, of which 5041 
Were main streams, 885 composed of channelled rivers, and the 
test canals proper dug in the fashion which Crucé had projected. 
The views of Crucé upon piracy do not call for particular 
attention save to say that he was in favour of a combined effort 
on the part of all the European Powers for suppression, and that 
the pirates when taken should be settled on the land and made 
to work, thereby winning for themselves a permanent habitation 
and centre of interest, which would withdraw them and retain 
them willingly withdrawn from their nefarious ways. This 
method, which—Crucé is careful to point out—was put into 
practice by Pompey in dealing with the pirates of his day, 
seems also to accord with the best principles of modern reforma- 
tory philanthropy! His devices for catching the pirates. before 
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reforming them take their place in the history of savage verte 
and of naval history, but need not be dwelt on here. ; 

In his scheme of education Crucé assigns the first place fo 
medicine and mathematics, a practical view which accords with 
his little-concealed preference for practical men : 


Now what brings commodities to a monarchy is not the multitude of 
priests, ministers, nor monks, although I think their dignity is greatand 
necessary to attract the favour of Heaven. Neither is it the practitiones 
and officers of justice, who should not be in such great numbers as they am 
in, in some places. In short, there is no occupation to compare in utility 
with that of a merchant. . 


After such an expression of opinion one is not astonished to leam 
that 


one cannot recommend the study of mathematics and medicine too much, 
if one consider the breadth of their subject, and the grandeur of their 
practice beside the certainty of their demonstration. . . . Theology sur 
passes our capacity. Dialectics is only subservient and an aid to other 
sciences. Physics is a knowledge of nature that depends on experience, 
Rhetoric is superfluous. Jurisprudence is not necessary and a good natural 
judgment is sufficient to finish law-suits. . .. Grammar, poetry and history 
are more specious than profitable. 


Here is something of the spirit of Cobbett’s famous utterance that 
he would rather see people eat bacon than read Bacon. 

If Crucé was a priest he was a latitudinarian. Perhaps this 
is scarcely the right description, for speaking of Luther and Calvin 
he exclaims : 


What a mess they have made with their tongues and writings under 
pretence of reforming the abuses of Christianity. Such men must be anti- 
cipated, and forbidden to dogmatise in public or in private under penalty 
of rigorous punishment. 


Still he understands the position of the latitudinarian, the 
‘ religion of all sensible men,’ as a cynic called it, and is prepared 
to meet it in a practical spirit by emphasising for such men the 
importance of good conduct as a guide in life. It was indeed this 
motive which prompted him to write his book : 


We see an infinity of men who do not consider themselves obliged to 
believe except what reason shows them, whereby indeed they recognise 8 
God, but cannot consent to ‘other articles of the creed. . Such men con- 
form outwardly to the belief and custom of their country for fear of being 
described as atheists; which in truth they are not, and it would be mor 
in point to call them incredulous, since they only follow reason and spurm 
theological faith as if it were only an imaginary virtue. The number of 
such people augments every day. For this reason the most renowned 
preachers concentrate on the recommendation, in their exhortations, of 
the moral virtues. . . . 
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At any rate he will take up no other attitude less consistent with 
the broad humanity of every nation : 

Who am I a Frenchman to wish harm to an Englishman, a Spaniard or 


a Hindoo? I cannot wish it when I consider that they are men like me, 
that I am subject like them to error and to sin. 


But Crucé has no bitterness, like some latitudinarians, in main- 
taining his opinions, and he proceeds to demonstrate the futility 
of religious persecution with a sweet reasonableness that could 
not have provoked the most hardened defender of the faith. 
Indeed throughout his writings he preserves his sense of humour, 
and there are touches from time to time delightful in their quaint- 
ness. Of the religious policy of Henry the Fourth of France, 
he observes that that monarch was the first to discover that it 
was easier to maintain two religions in peace than to preserve one 
by war. Preaching probity to Emperors, he holds up the example 
of Alexander Severus, ‘ who hated thieves so much that he could 
not even look at them without feeling sick’ ; while Basil the 
Macedonian was so anxious to do justice that finding a clean 
charge-sheet one day in a court of justice he sent a runner through 
the streets to inquire if there was no one who felt himself 
aggrieved, and finding no one ‘ cried for joy and rendered thanks 
to God.’ 

Such were the predilections with which Emerich Crucé 
approached the problem of world-organisation for the sake of 
securing perpetual peace. The world in which he lived was weary 
of war, gradually becoming convinced of a stalemate in France, 
so far as the rivalry of the various extremists was concerned, and, 
finally, experienced in the results of the appeal of such extremists 
to outside succour, whether in the direction of Spain or in the 
direction of the Protestant Reiters of Germany. 


O que c’est grand erreur, que c’est grande misére, 
De vouloir s’aider aux Guerres d’aujourd’ huy 
Du bras de I’Estranger, et des Armes d’autruy 
Incognues & nous, qui sont ou trop gesnantes 

Ou trop larges pour nous, ou pour nous trop pesantes. 


Mauditte guerre, hélas! n’estoit-ce assez que France 
Eust souffert paravant si grande perte et despense, 
Si tu ne venois or la ranger par dix ans, 

Donner aux estrangers les biens deus aux enfans. 


Thus movingly writes Jean de la Taille in 1562. To set State 
against State, to profit by the evils that afflicted neighbouring 
peoples, seemed to-Crucé not only wrong but foolish policy. A 
lack of settled government in a country might on the one hand 
create a profitable vacuum, but disorder also was infectious : 
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burning or falling, that you have cause for fear. . . since human 
is one body of which all the members are in sympathy in such a many 
that it is impossible for the sickness of the one not to be communicated @ 


the other. 
It would appear from this that he would have understood the 


Bolshevists’ menace to the world at the present moment, and 
the international aspect of the advantages of settled government: 


It seems to me, {he writes] when you see the house of your “ea 


Tyranny is unfortunate, I confess, but popular fury and confusion is 
still more to be feared. [In the republics of Ancient history] the citizens 
were always quarrelling. Then followed massacre, pillaging and con 
fusion, so that the greatest. tyranny in the world would not have caused 
half these evils for which their best remedy lay in the domination of 4 
single man. 


The problem must be, however, when once all symptoms of 
internal combustion were allayed, to prevent monarchs and 
governments from ‘taking their exercise’ in disputing with their 
neighbours : 


Opinions are changeable, and the actions of men of the present time do 
not bind their successors. To prevent the inconvenience of this it would 
be necessary to choose a city where all sovereigns should have perpetually 
their ambassadors, in order that the differences that might arise should be 
settled by the judgment of the whole assembly. The ambassadors of those 
who would be interested would plead there the grievances of their master 
and the other deputies would judge them without prejudice. And to give 
more authority to the judgment, one would take advice of the big republics, 
who would have likewise their agents in the same place. I say great 
Republics, like those of the Venetians and the Swiss, and not those small 
Lordships that cannot maintain themselves and depend upon the protection 
of another. That if anyone rebelled against the decree of so notable 
company, he would receive the disgrace of all other Princes, who would 
find means to bring him to reason. Now the most commodious place for 
such an assembly is Venice because it is practically neutral and indifferent 
to all Princes ; added thereto that it is near the most important monarchies 
of the earth, of those of the Pope, the two Emperors, and the King of 
Spain. It is not far distant from France, Tartary, Moscovy, Poland, 
England and Denmark. As for Persia, China, Ethiopia and the East 
and West Indies, they are lands far distant, but navigation remedies that 
inconvenience, and for such a good object, a man must not refuse a long 
journey. 

These remarkable sentences, in which the core of his proposal 
is contained, are followed by a long dissertation upon the pre- 
cedence to be observed by the representatives in conclave. From 
disputes about this Crucé seems to have dreaded serious trouble. 
He suggests, however, trying to speak from a purely impartial 
foint of view, that the Pope should come first, followed by the 
Emperor of the Turks (‘ especially as he also holds the city of 
Constantinople which is the twin equal of Rome; also it bears 
the name ’), next the Christian Emperor, next ‘as a Frenchman’ 
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he hopes he may be allowed to place the King of France, then the 
King of Spain. ‘The sixth place can be contested between the 
Kings of Persia, China, Prester John, the Precop of Tartary and 
the Grand Duke of Muscovy.’ The Kings of Great Britain, 
Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Japan, Morocco, the Great Mogul and 
other monarchs from India and Africa come next, ‘all brave 

inces who maintain themselves and do not depend on anyone.’ 
Any potentate displeased with this order will do well to lay his case 
before the assembly. Such is Crucé’s solution of a problem to 
which he evidently attached importance. It is a short matter 
to retail it, but in the original the treatment is immense, all 
history is ransacked for argument, the Bible, Justinian, French 
provincial customs, Bodin’s writings, all subjected to a close 
analysis with a view to finding evidence that bears upon the 
point. 

Of more interest to the modern reader are his views as to the 
machinery in motion : 

The cities of Greece submitted to the decree of the Amphictyons, and 
those who did not obey them, encountered resentment not only of the 
country but also of strangers: as Philip of Macedon demonstrated to the 
Phocians, and took occasion to wage a cruel war against them, because 
they had been condemned by the Amphictyons. And the ancient princes of 
Gaul, although they had their lordships and sovereignty apart, handed 
over their differences to the advice of Druids, upon penalty of being excom- 
municated and abominated by the whole people. Nevertheless never was 
acouncil so august, nor assembly so honourable as that of which we speak, 
which would be composed of ambassadors of all the monarchs and sovereign 
republics who will be trustees and hostages of public peace. And the better 
to authorise it, all the said Princes will swear to hold as inviolable law 
whatever would be ordained by the majority of votes in the said assembly, 
and to pursue with arms those who would wish to oppose it. This company 
therefore would judge then the disputes which would arise not only about 
precedence, but about other things, would maintain the ones and the others 
in good wnderstanding ; would meet discontents half-way and would appease 
them by gentle means, if it could be done, or, in case of necessity, by force. 
There is a singularly modern note about the phrases’ in: italics, 
recalling alike the mandatory theory of the recent Paris scheme 
and the idea, often emphasised by the supporters of that scheme, 
that the Secretariat-General is not a mere machine of registratidn 
but is also charged under the Council with the functions of a watch- 
man, a sentry, a vedette, as well as a pro-bouleutic body acting 
for the larger conference; that, in other words, a way out of 
international problems is to be found only in an organisation 
working with continuous activity rather than with spasmodic 
diorts. Is it too far-fetched to put alongside the utterance of 
Cracé that of a famous pamphlet composed by General Smuts? 

It is not enough for the League to be a sort of Deus ex machina, called 
inon very grave emergencies when the spectre of war appears; if it is to 
last it must be much more. It must become part and parcel of the common 
international life of States, it must be an ever visible, living, working 
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organ of the polity of civilisation. It must function so strongly in he 
ordinary peaceful intercourse of States that it becomes irresistible in their 
disputes; its peace activity must be the foundation and guarantee of iy 
war power. * 


Mankind’s idea of the nature of the corporation has grown richer r 


and more varied in the three hundred years that have 

since the publication of Le Nouveau Cynée, and it does not gp 
for nothing that General Smuts is a trained lawyer of the Cam 
oridge school, but all the same the germ of the theory which the 


General’s pamphlet presses was familiar to Crucé. He had a = 


firm grasp of the principle that it must be the function of a ue 
of Nations not merely to adjudicate upon disputes, but rather 
to foresee and dissipate the causes of hostility. ; 

In other ways as well the author shows that his project wag 
not a mere spontaneous expression of vague aspirations. He 
had a grasp of fundamental difficulties such as can be gained only 
by hard thinking. One- of the first considerations to be faced 
in treating of world-government is the fact that the geographical 
phenomena with which one has to deal are in a state of flux, 
not fixed. It is not merely, as Lord Robert Cecil has pointed 


out, that it is dangerous to attempt to fix for ever by cast-iron 
treaties the limits of each nation, a contingency avoided in the 


Paris scheme by providing that when change is necessary it shall 
be after discussion and debate rather than by means of war or 
violence. More subtle than this, however, is the apprehension 


that every man must feel lest the very suggestion of the necessity 


for a League of Nations has not always proceeded throughout 
history from parties interested; that if Henry the Fourth had 
formed the project of a Grand Design it would have been in 
reality an anti-Hapsburg measure of French foreign policy; that 
England and America to-day are concerned in general form to 
preserve the status quo. This of course would not necessarily 
be harmful in itself or disastrous to the world, if the power and 
position of the interested party were eternal. Yet empires rise 
and fall, and as it is the turn of each to start on its way along the 


road of Nineveh and Tyre perpetual agreements are provocative 


of strife, objects of jealous resentment to the Powers whose vigout 
is not so impaired, instruments of contention rather than seda- 
tives. Modern statesmen in facing this difficulty to-day trust 
in part to the educative influence of the ‘New Order’ upon 
all the nations, and in particular upon the people of those nations, 
partly to the extension of the membership of the League to its 
widest limits, including therein a repentant Germany, Austria, 
Turkey and Bulgaria, when they have satisfied themselves 
of their existence. The width of the membership proposed by 
Crucé for his league was remarkable at a time when for most men 
the raison d’étre for its formation would have been, as was the 
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} age of Sully for example, co-operative European action against 
20 of fe Turk. At the same time he approaches the difficulty from 
_ | different point of view and harnesses it to drive his contention 









forther home. 

passed "We do not know yet all the countries of the habitable earth. There is 
not go pel some people towards the Occident or South . . . nothing can save 
2 Cam. | mempire, except a general peace, of which the principal means consists 
ich th inthe limitation of the monarchies, so that each Prince remains within the 

the jimits of the lands which he possesses at present, and that he does not 
had & } jus beyond them for any pretences. And if he finds himself offended 
League | ysuch @ restriction, let him consider that the limits of the kingdoms and 





lordships are set by the hand of God, who takes them away and transfers 
them when and where it seems good to Him . . . if he has some things to 
in of, let him address himself to this great assembly, as to the most 








rt Was Dn t judge that can be imagined. This is the principal way of esta- 
- He ing universal peace and that upon which all others depend. It is in 
d only this way that a beginning can be made. For so long as sovereigns remain 

faced J 8 . . . they will try to aggrandise themselves. But if they are 
phical q@ntent with their present fortunes, if they hand over to the people their 
dsims as they should do, if they unite with the body of this assembly, of 

flu, Which they are members, there is nothing that can retard a good peace or 





weak it. 

This use of the argument that, to use Crucé’s words in another 
‘ntext, ‘God is not constrained to continue His benediction in 
me place,’ is after all, on a last analysis, the only answer to the 
dilemma presented by the truism that Geography is a dynamic 










nsion | not a static science. 

esaity These are the main conceptions presented by Le Nouveau 
shout Gynée, a work worthy of more general study; for the political 
1 had § philosopher Crucé has interesting reflections on the nature of 





sovereignty and fhe effect upon it of participation in a world- 
‘tégime ; for the economist he has some sound remarks on currency 
Which in the opinion of his learned editor allow him to be classed 
with Nicholas Oresme, Copernicus and Gresham; for the 
historian there are presented problems of the connexion between 
his views and the insertions made by Sully in his Memoirs late 
in life, upon which the ‘Grand Design’ is based. But Crucé 
has a more general appeal. A campaign has been inaugurated 
for the education of the country upon the recent League of 
Nations scheme. Ideas have been revived that have long been 
dormant. The man in the street will be challenged to think 
in unaccustomed ways. At such a time it is healthy to realise 
that there are few ideas likely to be promulgated that men did 
not think about and write about three hundred years ago. Emerich 
















ria, § Crucé treated some of these ideas, and in a vivid and arresting 
lves J style. As a great French scholar, learned above most men in 
by Ff the history of thought, once wrote, ‘Il est bon de s’apercevoir 
nen § qu'on a des aieux.’ 






GEOFFREY BUTLER. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR 


(D 
THE TEACHING OF HISTORY, AND ITS CONSOLATIONS 


The strength, the power of every land has been drained and exhaustel 
by this terrible War to an extent one can hardly realise. The nation 
haye bled at every vein, and this restlessness which you get eve nN 
to-day.is the fever of anaemia. . . . I beg that we do not demobilise te 
spirit of patriotism in this country. 


THESE words culled from the memorable speech addressed by the 
Prime Minister to the House of Commons on the 3rd of July 


contain a warning and enshrine an appeal neither of which cam 


be regarded as superfluous. The most careless analyst of com 
temporary opinion can hardly fail to detect therein an element 
of pessimism and disillusionment. That spirit prevails among all 
classes and arises from causes widely divergent. It is due, in the 
first place, to the inevitable reaction from the strain and tension 
of the last five years. Not until the strain is relaxed do over 
tired men exhibit the consequential symptoms of lassitude and 
irritation ; and what is true of individuals is true of the nation 
as a whole. There is nothing remarkable or unusual about the 
prevailing phenomenon. It has recurred after every great crisis 
in our national history, and it is recurring to-day. If history or 
nature teach anything it is that a period of exaltation is invariably 
followed by a period of reaction and recoil. At no period in our 
history was the mood of the people more exalted than during the 
Puritan Revolution, the period of the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate. Yet everyone knows that the ‘ Reign of the Saints’ 
was followed by the wild orgies-and reckless dissipation of the 
Restoration. Charles the Second and Lord Shaftesbury repre- 
sented the inevitable reaction from Cromwell and Richard Baxter; 
Wycherley was a natural recoil from Milton. There was similar 
reaction, not moral and spiritual but social, political and econo 
mic, as I shall presently show in some detail, after the conclusion 
of the great struggle against Napoleon. The recoil to-day is likely, 
for an obvious reason, to be even more pronounced, and it may 
be even more prolonged. The war against Napoleonic France was, 
on our part, a war of armies and navies. The Great War of 1914 
1918 has been a war of peoples. The nervous strain, therefore, 
has not only been more intense but also more widely distributed. 
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There is hardly a household in the land which has not made its 
personal contribution to the tale of sorrow and suffering and sacri- 
fice. In proportion as the strain, so the recoil. The prevailing 

‘{-humour is an inevitable result—part of the price that has to be 
. Pessimism and disillusionment are the result of lassitude. 

The cause of the prevalent disorder is largely physical and remedies 

appropriate to physical disorder must, therefore, be applied. 

Largely but not wholly. Spiritual and moral causes are also con- 

‘tibuting their quota. The British Commonwealth embarked 


























INS 
upon the War as though upon a crusade. We sought no selfish 
chaustel § ends; the enemy by their onslaught upon Belgium flung down 
natios § 4 challenge not to this nation or to that but to the entire code 
rywher {| of international ethics, the whole fabric of civilisation. That 
ise te challenge we took up, not in a spirit of boastfulness and arrogance 
but with unfeigned diffidence and profound reluctance. Mr. 
by the § Asquith spoke the mind of the nation when he declared at Edin- 
f July burgh (September 18, 1914) that we went to war for three reasons. 
sh cap | ‘In the first place to vindicate the sanctity of treaties and of what 
f con. § is properly called the public law of Europe; in the second place, 
ement § assert and to enforce the independence of free States, relatively 
ng all | ‘small and weak, against encroachment and violence by the strong ; 
in the and in the third place to withstand, as we believe in the best 
nsion | iMterests not only of our own Empire, but of civilisation at large, 
over | the arrogant claim of a single Power to dominate the development 
» and ofthe destinies of Europe.’ In that declaration there was no tinge 
ation of hypocrisy, and the whole nation, the whole Empire, cordially 
t the and unreservedly endorsed it. 
crisis As the War went on this simple profession of faith was over- 
ry of laid, though not contradicted, by the formulation of principles and 





the development of doctrines. There was to be an end of the 
outworn practices of ‘ secret diplomacy ’ ; treaties were to be nego- 







1 OUF 
x the tiated not in secret conclaves but coram populo ; if peoples were 
the | % pay the price of their infraction, peoples must have a voice 





in concluding them ; the theory of the ‘ Balance of Power,’ too 
long dominant in international affairs, was to be finally discarded ; 
the rights of nationalities were to be respected and the principle 
of ‘self-determination’ to be affirmed. There were to be ‘no 
amexations and no indemnities.’ The danger of phrases and 
general formulas, imperfectly analysed, was not generally fore- 
seen. They passed from mouth to mouth and in time were 
embodied, by important sections of opinion, in formal documents 
and declarations. 

The Armistice came as suddenly as the War. The Peace dele- 
gates met in Paris. The various delegations were on a colossal 
Scale. The wheels of negotiation seemed to impatient peoples 
4nd to a still more impatient Press to drag ponderously. As a 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 510 2B 
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fact, having regard to the variety and complexity of the issues — 
involved the procedure was remarkably expeditious. The methods — 


adopted at Vienna were far more leisurely, for the Congress lasted 
from September 1814 to June 1815, the General Treaty of Vienna 
being signed on the 9th of June. But patience is not the charac. 
teristic virtue of our time, and to amateur diplomatists and arm- 
chair warriors the interval between the conclusion of the Armistieg 
and the signature of Peace seemed to be unnecessarily protracted, 

Nor was the public anxiety for a prompt settlement wholly 
unwarranted. The days which intervened between the Armistice 
and the Peace were fraught with peril to the Commonwealth, 
There were moments when it seemed to be a race between the 
definitive conclusion of European peace and the outbreak of indus. 
trial war at home. Whether the peril has been averted or merely 
postponed no man can confidently say, but at least the German 
signatures have been affixed to the Treaty of Versailles. If grave 
perils are impending at home they can be faced without the added 
complication of a possible renewal of the war abroad. Whether 
they are to be seriously apprehended is a question to which I shall 
revert ; for the moment I am concerned only to analyse the reasons 
for the pessimism which would seem to have settled down upon 
many people. 

Among those reasons no little weight must be attached to the 
irritation incidental to demobilisation, gratuities, pensions, and so 
on. It would I suppose be an under-estimate to say that 90 per 
cent. of the vast correspondence in which every member of the 
House of Commons is at present involved has reference to such 
matters. I do not seek to impute blame to the authorities con- 
cerned, except for allowing people to suppose that the War ended 
with the conclusion of the Armistice and that the whole of our 
vast armies could be disbanded in a few weeks. Nor was the 
principle of demobilisation ever explained in language which would 
carry conviction to the ‘man in the street’ as to the fairness and 
impartiality of the methods adopted. Nor has it always been easy 
to understand, still less to explain, why Tom was released and 
Jim was retained. Wives, parents, employers—all anxious to get 
those in whom they were severally interested ‘ out ’—have been 
irritated beyond endurance by the apparent lack of any definite 
principle. Many a time during the last six months has the present 
writer been tempted in haste to exclaim, when besieged by justly 
(or unjustly) incensed relations or employers : ‘ Would to Heaven 
they had kept everyone with the Colours until the actual signature 
of Peace.’ That it would have been possible, even had it been 
desirable to do so, I am not so foolish as to suppose; but I am 
confident that I express the unspoken thought of many who were 
similarly placed. 
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- Delays and apparent inequities in the release of individuals, 
in the granting of pensions and gratuities have contributed 
not a little to the prevailing discontent. The continued 
operations of British troops in Russia have contributed more. 
Again, I am not seeking to criticise the policy pursued by the 
Government. On the contrary Mr. Churchill’s defence of inter- 
yention appeared to me to be conclusive. I merely note it as a 
contributory cause of popular irritation and disillusionment. In 
1914 we enjoyed the incomparable advantage of fighting on an issue 
so clear and broad that the simplest could apprehend it, in a cause 
30 demonstrably just that all good men were constrained to main- 
tain it. The Russian expedition lent itself, on the contrary, to 
every kind of misrepresentation and distortion. ‘To fight 
Bolshevism must necessarily be to sustain the principle of 
autocracy.’ ‘ What right had we to take sides in the domestic 
disputes of the Russian people?’ ‘Our lads enlisted to strike a 
blow for freedom against Hohenzollern tyranny; they are com- 
pelled to fight against the cause of the people’; and soon. How- 
ever little of justification there may have been for the criticism 
implied in such language, however unscrupulous the use made of 
such appeals to prejudice by those who ought to have. known 
better, the fact remains that such language marks the transition 
from the time when all classes were united in a common purpose 
_ toa time when the continuance of war tended rather to emphasise 
the domestic divisions between class and class. Thus between 
the autumn of 1914 and the spring of 1919 there seemed a whole 
world of difference. The crusading spirit had evaporated.. The 
waging of war had become only one more manifestation of the 
old sordid, selfish ‘capitalistic ’ spirit. There have been those, 
indeed, who have not scrupled to assert that British troops have 
been sent to Russia to save the property of British Ministers. 
That assertion so false could be made, even in hot blood, is suffi- 
ciently indicative of the change of temper among certain sections 
of our people. ‘ 
Nor have the Peace negotiations, or the resulting Treaties, com- 
pletely answered to the expectations of the idealists. In the first 
place, a very brief experiment in ‘open ’ diplomacy sufficed to prove 
(as most reasonable and all experienced people had foreseen) that 
if any progress was to be made, if the ends for which the Allies 
had fought were to be attained, the old-fashioned and much de- 
tided methods would have to be adopted; the principal negotia- 
tors must deliberate behind closed doors. There is a sense in 
which it is wholly desirable that diplomacy should be ‘open’ ; 
but there is another in which it must always be ‘ secret,’ unless 
the purpose for which it exists is to be frustrated. The truth 
is that the facts with which diplomacy has to deal are far too 
232 
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stubborn to yield to the seductions of a phrase, and far too com 


plex to be covered by a formula, or by a whole series of formy 
Faith may remove mountains in the spiritual sphere, but 
outstanding features of physical geography must be taken « 


of unless we are to run the risk of shipwreck alike in foreign a a 


in domestic policy. This is the theme which Mr. Mackinder 


brilliantly illustrated in a recent essay. He recalls an inci 
which happened at the Quai D’Orsay on the 25th of January, 


1919, when the Paris Conference was about to appoint Com 


mittees for the purpose of reporting on the proposed League of - 


Nations and other matters. The Council of Ten, representing” 
only the five Great Powers, had decided that the Committegs 
should consist of two members from each of the five Powers, and 

five members to represent the smaller Powers collectively. The 

smaller Powers not unnaturally protested against this arrange 
ment, whereupon M. Clemenceau rose and pointed out that at 

the cessation of hostilities the five Powers had twelve million men 

on the field of battle; that they might, had they chosen, haye 

decided the future of the world on their own initiative ; but that, 

inspired by the new ideals, they had invited the smaller States 

to co-operate with them. The resolution, as originally proposed, 

was accepted nemine contradicente. Commenting upon this 
incident, Mr. Mackinder remarks : 


Thus the rule of the world still rests upon force, notwithstanding the 


juridical assumption of equality between Sovereign States whether great or 
small. The theme of this book that we must base our proposed League 
upon Realities, if we would have it last, holds good : let us be rid of 
cant : Democracy must reckon with reality (pp. 268-9). 


The Realities on which Mr. Mackinder insists are, as befits 
so distinguished a geographer, primarily geographical. In no 
region of the world are the geographical facts more obstinate or 
more dominating, as I have attempted elsewhere to show,’ than 
in the Near East. Physics control Politics, and there can be no 
hope of permanent, or even of prolonged, peace in the Balkans 
unless the limitations imposed by physical conditions are scrupu- 
lously observed. 

Less tangible than the facts of physical geography, but not 
less permanent and irresistible, are the iaws of economics. Politi- 
cal economy, as we all know, was banished to Saturn by a dis 
tinguished statesman a generation ago. But it will not 
permanently remain in exile. Its laws—so far as they are ‘ laws’ 
and not merely the facile maxims of the economic schoolmen 
‘too readily accepted as ‘laws’ by eager but superficial contro 
versialists—-will of a surety reassert themselves. They cannot 


* Democratic Ideals and Reality, by H. J. Mackinder, M.P. : Constable, 1919. 
2 The Hastern Question: Clarendon Press, 1917. 
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be broken with impunity; they will on the contrary break those 
who disregard them. These are, therefore, among the Realities 
of which democratic statesmanship is compelled, when it comes 
to close quarters, to take account. Rhetoric, whether of tongue 
of pen, can afford the luxury of formulas and phrases ; statesman- 
ship, when it applies itself to the stern task of remodelling a 
shattered world, must needs respect Realities. But the experience 
however salutary must needs be disconcerting to those who have 
nourished themselves and encouraged others to feed upon flatulent 
phraseology. Hence the disappointment and disillusionment 
which have momentarily displaced the high idealism of the earlier 
phases of the Great War. In no sense can the Treaty of Versailles 
be regarded, in my judgment, as an abandonment of principles 
or a violation of pledges. The terms it imposes upon a defeated 
enemy are unquestionably stern, but they are just; had they not 
been stern to Germany they could not have been just to France, 
to Belgium, to Denmark or to Poland ; least of all, perhaps, could 
they have been just to those voiceless millions on the African Con- 
tinent to whom this has been in verity a war of emancipation. 
To effect the ends of essential justice the knife has had to be freely 
used ; but who is more humane than the skilful surgeon? With- 
out his art the political healing of the nations could not have 
been accomplished. ‘To descend to the concrete. Let the critics 
of the Treaty explain how, for example, Poland could have been 
reconstituted without the disruption of Brandenburg-Prussia ; how 
France could have obtained even partial compensation for the 
deliberate destruction of her mineral wealth had the Sarre Basin 
not been temporarily divorced from Germany; how the emanci- 
pation of the African natives could have been effected without 
depriving Germany of her overseas empire? But with all these 
questions I am concerned merely for purposes of illustration ; 
I must not be beguiled into detailed discussion. 


Let us return from international to domestic problems. 
Mr. Lloyd George ascribed ‘the restlessness which you get 
everywhere to-day’ to ‘the fever of anaemia.’ His diagnosis 
was as accurate as his imagery was arresting. The epi- 
demic of to-day is the fever of economic exhaustion. This 
result was as certain to ensue upon the concentrated activity of 
the last five years, as night is certain to follow day. We ought 
to have been prepared for it. The teachings of experience are 
on this point perfectly unambiguous, and during the past years 
the present writer has deemed it his duty, as a student of history, 
to neglect no opportunity of warning his countrymen, both by 
pen and by voice, of the absolute certainty of economic recoil after 
the conclusion of hostilities. 
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To go no further back, we had the experience of 1815 to guide 


us. He who runs may read the lesson taught by the history of” 
the years from 1815 to 1822. Never has England passed through § 


@ more difficult or a more dangerous time. For the guidenay if 
it may be, of contemporary opinion, let us briefly recall the s: 
features of the situation. During the years of war (1798-18 

a new England had come into being : the coincidence of prolonged 

war and the industrial revolution led to an immense in 

in population; there was a simultaneous demand for men for 

the arts of war and the arts of commerce, and in twenty-two 

years the population of the United Kingdom increased by 35 per 
cent. (from 14 to 19,000,000); alone among the countries of 
Western Europe England was free from the devastation of war; 


called upon to supply the commercial needs of the whole world 


she was, thanks partly to her immunity from invasion and a 
to the recent developments in manufacturing industry, in & pos 
tion to respond ; her exports rose from 18, '336, 8511. in 1792 to 


58,624,550/. in 1814; re-exports from 6} millions to over 19} | 
she had secured, thanks to her sea-power, & virtual monopoly of 
the carrying-trade; her ships sailed in safety over every sea, 


4 


Rural England had undergone a transformation hardly less com 
plete than that effected in the towns: the village ‘community’ 
had been dissolved ; the common arable fields had been enclosed — 
and much of common pasture and waste as well ; the great landed 
estates had been consolidated ; the yeomen, except in a few dis 
tricts, had disappeared ; copyhold tenure was coming to be regarded — 


as an archaic survival; the cottars had lost or sacrificed’ most of 


their common rights; the agrarian hierarchy had emerged and— 


henceforward the typical rural community was to consist of the 
great proprietor; a small group of substantial tenant-farmers and 
a number of landless, wage-paid labourers living either in the 
farmhouses or in cottages. During the war itself there was 
abounding prosperity, or at least, until the last years, the appear 
ance of it. Prices were high, but money (in irredeemable paper) 
was abundant, and men were as careless of the inevitable reckon- 
ing as they have been during the last four years. 

With the conclusion of peace the crash came. Artificial 
prosperity was followed by corresponding depression. The financial 
burden imposed upon this country was terribly severe, but until 
the last years of the war it was cheerfully sustained. The sum 
annually raised by taxation during the years 1793-1815 averaged 
no less than 65,000,000/. a year, in the last two years the expendi- 
ture exceeded 105,000,000. An heroic effort was made to meet 
it out of taxation, and the tax-revenue was raised from less than 
20,000,0007. in 1793 to over 72,000,000I.-—the largest sum ever 
raised by taxation in England until the Crimean War—in 1815. 
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But taxes did not of course suffice to meet the expenses of the 
war. Hence the charge for debt, which in 1793 amounted to 
jess than 9;500,000/., had risen by 1815 to over 31,000,000. The 
debt itself increased in the same period from 239,663,4211. to over 

$31,000,0007. Part of this vast capital burden was due to Pitt’s 
mistaken policy of raising his loans in stock of a low denomination. 

_ Between 1793 and 1801 the average price obtained for each 1001. 
of stock was 571. 7s. 6d.; during the last twelve years of the war 
it was 601. 7s. 6d. In this respect the financiers of to-day have 
exhibited greater courage and higher wisdom. 

It will not, however, escape notice that the cost of the earlier 
war was insignificant as compared with the war just ended. 
During the twenty-three years of the French War our debt 
increased by little more than three times; during the last five 
years it has increased more than tenfold; the capital debt in 
1815 amounted to no more than 43]. 15s. per head of the popula- 
tion ; to-day it is nearly 174]. But to return to 1815. Among 
the factors which contributed to the prevailing confusion and 
distress not the least important was the currency disturbance. 
Since the monetary crisis of 1797 cash payments had been sus- 
pended at the Bank of England and an enforced paper currency 

had been in circulation. As a consequence more than 700 country 
Banks, some of them resting upon very unstable foundations, had 
sprung up. Of these more than a third stopped payment during 
the critical years 1814 and 1815. Inflation of the currency was 
followed by violent fluctuations in the value of gold and in 
the price of commodities. In 1813 the premium on gold rose to 
991. 4s. 1d. per cent. and the gold value of a 51. note fell to 31. 10s. 
By 1815 owing to a fall in the premium the same note was 
worth 4]. 6s. Under these circumstances trade and agriculture 
were reduced to a gamble. Contracts became impossible ; no one 
could look ahead for six months, or even for six weeks; neither 
landlords nor tenants, manufacturers nor merchants, could tell 
from day to day where they stood. Wheat, in particular, was 
subject to extreme oscillations in price. In the summer of 1813 
it touched 171s. a quarter; before Christmas of the same year 
it had fallen to 75s. ; in 1815 it averaged 65s. 7d., in 1817 96s. 11d., 
in 1822 44s. 7d. No industry could stand up against oscillations 
so sudden and so violent. In the year 1816 the Board of Agricul- 
ture issued a circular letter with the object of eliciting information 
as to the nature and extent of the depression which was un- 
questionably widely prevalent. The answers amply attest the 
severity of the crisis. Instead of the fierce competition for farms 
which in recent years had been the rule, farmers were handing 
in notices to quit and many farms were unlet ; credit was collaps- 
ing; mortgagees could not realise; banks were compelled to 
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suspend payment ; substantial farmers ‘ went on the parish’ 
Dorsetshire, for example, ‘ fifty-two farmers atti betv 
them 24,000 acres failed between 1815 and 1820... in § 

rents fell upon an average 53 per cent. 


men, innkeepers, shopkeepers who depended upon the farmer 


their principal custom were involved in the same ruin. 


prices,’ as Mr. Prothero (Lord Ernle) pertinently adds, ‘ were 


gone, war taxes remained.’* These were the circumstances whi 
so sorely tried the endurance of the small farmer, and complete 
the annihilation of the small proprietor. Then it was that the 
English ‘ yeoman’ finally disappeared. From all parts of the 
country there came similar tales of depression. ‘I assure you,’ 
wrote a county member to Creevey, ‘the landed people ar 


getting desperate ; the universality of ruin among them, or distress 


bordering on it, is absolutely unparalleled’ (February 17, 1816). 
Manufacturers and merchants were in no better plight 
During the War they had enjoyed, for reasons already explained, 


unwonted prosperity. With the conclusion of peace there came 


a sudden cessation of demand, a rapid fall in prices, a glut in the 
labour market, and much unemployment and consequent distress. 
‘ The citizens,’ wrote the Master of the Mint, ‘ have lost all their 
feelings of pride and richness and flourishing fatness, trade is 
gone, contracts are gone, paper credit is gone, and there is nothing 
but stoppage, retrenchments and bankruptcies.’ Wellesley-Pole 
did not exaggerate the gravity of the situation. 
Another element of confusion was supplied by the reckless 
administration of the Poor Law. When George the Third came 
. to the throne the total sum expended on the relief of the poor 
amounted to no more than 1,250,000/., or 3s. 7d. per head of 
the population. During the last five years of his reign (1815-20) 
it averaged over 7,000,000/. A fatal step had been taken by 
the Berkshire magistrates who in 1795 decided to supplement 
wages out of the rates. Their example was so generally followed 
throughout the south of England that the resolution of the local 
justices became known as the ‘Speenhamland Act.’ The ‘ Act’ 
contained an elaborate schedule by which income was to be made 
proportionate to family. The resolution may have been inspired 
by mistaken sympathy, or perhaps by political panic; be that 
as it may, the economic results were disastrous. The policy then 
adopted served still further to stimulate population ; to encourage 
idleness; to depress wages, and to render still harder the hard 
lot of the thrifty and self-respecting labourer. From the seed 
flung carelessly broadcast at the close of the eighteenth century 
we reaped, in the second and third decades of the nineteenth, an 
abundant harvest of demoralisation and misery. 
* Pioneers and Progress of English Farming, p. 91. 
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fo economic confusion were added the elements of social dis- 
order and political unrest. As William Cobbett wrote in the 
Political Register for December 1815: ‘ When men are in distress 
they are out of humour, they have not time and are not in a 
disposition to listen to reason.’ Because bread was at famine 

the existing supplies of wheat were further diminished by 







































» | Were incendiaries. Because work was scarce machinery was smashed 
8 which and factories destroyed. From all parts of the country came 
m pleted of violence and crime. Barns and ricks were burnt to 
hat the F the ground; thrashing machines and other agricultural imple- 
of the ments were flung into the flames; bakers’ and butchers’ shops 
© you, were sacked and angry crowds demanded ‘bread or blood’ ; 
le are cargoes of wheat and potatoes intended for export were seized and 
listress §} distributed. Nor was disorder confined to the rural districts. 
316). The Tyneside colliers; the Preston cotton-weavers; the Wilt- 
plight, shire clothiers ; the ironworkers of Staffordshire and Monmouth ; 
lained, ; the jute-workers of Dundee—all alike were in ferment, demanding 
more employment, higher wages and cheaper food. 

in the The agitation began to assume a political complexion. 
stress. ‘Chartism,’ foreshadowed in 1780 in the Society for Constitu- 
| their tional Information, but postponed by the outbreak of revoltition 
ade 18 § in France, again raised its head after the Peace of 1815. With 
thing the cry for more work and cheaper food there began to mingle 
-Pole demands for universal suffrage, annual parliaments, vote by ballot 

and so on. Political clubs sprang up like mushrooms. The 

‘kless ‘Hampden ’ Clubs, founded in 1815 by Major Cartwright, stood 
am for constitutional reform. The ‘Spencean Philanthropists ’ 
poor preached communistic doctrines to hungry mobs. Demagogues 
dof like ‘ Orator’ Hunt, brilliant pamphleteers like William Cobbett, 
5-20) added fuel to the flames, and Byron exhausted his powers of 
n by mordant sarcasm in pouring contempt upon the reactionary Tory 
nent Government. 

wed The situation by which the rulers of England were confronted 
local after the conclusion of the Napoleonic War was, in _ truth, 
Act ’ sufficiently difficult and menacing : trade suddenly arrested. after 
rade a period of abnormal and largely artificial inflation; a labour 
ired market dislocated and congested; a gigantic debt; a falling 
that revenue; a disordered currency; a peasantry demoralised by 
hen reckless administration of relief; a populace discontented and 
age ripe for disturbance; all classes involved in a common ruin: 
ard landlord and farmer, capitalist and manufacturer, banker and 
eed merchant, shopkeeper, artisan and agricultural labourer. 

ary 

an Of the outstanding features of 1815 how many have failed to 






reproduce themselves in 1919? Between the situations then and 
now there is indeed a striking parallel. Now, as then, there has 
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been destruction of wealth on a colossal scale; vast expendit 
upon objects which are economically valueless; administratiyg 
machinery hurriedly improvised and therefore recklessly oxtil 
gant ; trade artificially stimulated by the demands of war and now 


feverishly anaemic; enterprise checked by the continuance 


control yet doubtful as to the effects of its removal ; production 


paralysed by lack of facilities, by shortage of raw material, above 


all, by the exorbitant demands of labour; capital withheld*by 
apprehensions as to the stability of the social and economic fabrie; 


labour profoundly suspicious as to the good faith of the entre 
preneur ; docks and railways congested ; rising prices; a gravely 


inflated paper currency ; a terrible burden of taxation; a gigantic 
debt ; supplies and services heavily subsidised out of the pockets 


of the taxpayer ; some of the worst features of outdoor relief repro. 
duced under the less deterrent disguise of unemployment dons 


tion; the cost of the primary requisite of machine-production 
extravagantly raised by wage-concessions, by curtailment of hours, 
by diminished output; a waning faith in the virtues of repre 


sentative democracy, an unabashed advocacy of the methods of 
anarchy and the weapons of revolution. Such was, such is, the 
aftermath of war. 

Yet the teaching of experience is not wholly in the direction 
of pessimism! ‘To an onlooker in 1815 the prospect must have 
seemed at least as dark and doubtful as to the onlooker to-day. 


Our forefathers had to undergo a seven years’ probation after 


Waterloo. But the probation proved to be a prelude to a period 
of unexampled prosperity. Brilliant as was the success of Britain 
in the eighteenth century; rapid as was the expansion of the 
Empire, and wonderful as was the advance in agriculture and 
industry, these things were almost insignificant as compared with 
the development of the Empire and the progress of the nation 
after 1815. At home, things began to mend with great rapidity 
from 1822 onwards. The first and not the least important step was 
taken largely on the advice of Peel, who persuaded Parliament to 
permit the resumption of cash payments in 1821. Nothing contri- 
buted more powerfully to the stability of English commerce andthe 
maintenance of English credit than this restoration of a gold cur- 
rency. The same statesman-was responsible for the reform of the 
criminal code and of criminal procedure ; for the improvement of 
the condition of the gaols and the establishment of an efficient 
police force. While Peel was busy at the Home Office, Huskisson 


was initiating a series of far-reaching fiscal and commercial reforms © 
and ‘ Prosperity ’ Robinson was bringing order and simplicity into — 


the national accounts, limiting taxation, diminishing debt and 
taking advantage of the improved national credit to effect a con- 
version of the four per cent. annuities. The Combination Acts 
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of 1824 and 1825 did something to meet the just complaints of 
‘Wgbour,’ while a fresh impulse was given to foreign trade by the 
gnadual repeal of the Navigation Laws and the partial relaxation 
of the Corn Laws. The official value of the imports rose from 
 § $2,488,6501. in 1820 to 46,245,2411. in 1830; of the exports from 
duction 48,951,537. to 69,691,303/. The financial crisis of 1825-26 put a 









‘ ea healthy check upon an over-rapid expansion of trade, but did 
, b by not arrest the general recovery. 
~~ But it would be tedious to pursue the tale. Are we justified 





jn drawing an optimistic moral from the recital? My own belief 
is that if the nation can be induced to face squarely and honestly 
the facts of an awkward situation we shall emerge from our present 
fificulties as we emerged from those which threatened to engulph 








Be win 1815. There are factors in the contemporary situation 
sell § which were not present a hundred years ago, and it were the height 
oil a folly to ignore them. The first is the difference in the form 

af government. In 1815 Britain was under the rule of a genuine 
Ke Aristocracy. It is a form of government which has had few friends 
ae among political philosophers, but it served us better than the 





Court chaplains of Democracy are willing to admit. No sane 
person, however, proposes to go back toit. For good or ill Demo- 






















cee cracy—and a more extreme type of democracy than any great 
have nation has ever before evolved—is in the saddle, and unless dis- 
day, placed by something infinitely worse, will remain there. The 
after new Democracy has, moreover, a smattering of education ; it has 
eriod learnt to read and write if not to think. Pity it is that the task 
‘tain of educating our masters was not undertaken before they became 
the our masters ; but in no sphere of our national economy is it more 
and - essential that we should now make up for lost time. The wage- 

with earners are to-day almost pathetically anxious to enter the King- 
ition dom of Knowledge, and it would be the height of unwisdom, not 
dity to say a selfish and arrogant wrong, to shut the door in their faces. 
be But one who has given the best part of his life to an attempt to 
t to bring higher education within the reach of all classes may be per- 
‘a mitted to utter a word of warning. Knowledge is a coy mistress ; 
she must be woo’d for her own sake, not for the dot which she 

7 may bring to the successful suitor. In plain words, the education 
the to be given to the working, as to all other, classes must, if it is 
of to save the State—and nothing else can, in my judgment, effect 
ent Fits salvation—be of the truly liberal sort. It must enlighten the 






mind, and not merely enrich the body ; it must make not merely 






a for the progress of the individual or the advancement of his class, 
7 iz but for the knitting together of the whole body politic and the 
. edification of the Commonwealth. I labour, it may be, a common- 





place, but experience teaches me that nothing is more commonly 
ignored than the truistic. In no sphere does the law of indirect- 
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ness (as a wise Bishop phrased it) more certainly hold good than ip 
that of education. ‘ Seek first the Kingdom of Knowledge and al} 
things shall be added unto you.’ But it must be sought neither 
for personal profit nor class propaganda ; else the promise will be 
denied. 

A third factor which plainly differentiates the present problem 
from that of 1815 is the world-position, and particularly the pre- 


sence of possible competitors. In 1815 Britain had got a long 


start in the industrial and commercial race. Of late years com- 
petitors have been creeping level, and at certain points have passed 
us. Yet we have but now emerged triumphant from the severest 
competition in which a nation can be involved. We were not 
alone ; we had powerful friends and faithful Allies; but it would 
be false modesty to ignore the fact that the heaviest burden fell 
upon us, and that in the final issue it was the weight of the 
British Empire that told. The record of ‘this great Common. 
wealth of nations’ in the recent War shows, as Mr. Lloyd George 
truly said, ‘ what can be achieved by a people united and inspired 
by a common purpose.’ But from eulogy the Prime Minister 
proceeded to warning. 


We are not out of our troubles yet. We have no strength to spare if we 
are to save—and I say this in all solemnity—this country from sinking 
under its burdens and its wounds. The ravages of war have to be repaired. 
The revelations of war have to be profited by. . . . We want to make the 
most effective use of the resources of this land and of the Empire. We want 
to make all reasonable men contented. . . . I beg that we do not demobilise 
the spirit of patriotism in this country. 

That appeal must not be made in vain. Given a generous and 
@ sustained response we shall emerge from the aftermath of war 
not less triumphantly than from the War itself. But nothing 
less will avail : the spirit of patriotism must inform our minds and 
rule our hearts. 
J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR 


(11) 
HARD TIMES AHEAD 


Tur War has been won, the peace with Germany has been con- 
eluded and the victory has been duly celebrated with solemn prayer 
and rejoicings. The excitement of the fight is dying down and 
fow the nations will have to turn from war to work. Peace 
and prosperity are two words which eloquent speakers usually 
couple together. Unfortunately it seems unlikely that the sorely 
iried world will now be able to enjoy these two blessings in serene 
eontentment. On the contrary every indication seems to fore- 
shadow hard times; economic and politica] strife and widespread 
distress. Experience teaches us that an exaggerated economic 
expansion is inevitably followed by a corresponding contraction. 
The world-wide and unprecedented boom which developed during 
the War and which continued after its conclusion may, and pro- 
bably will, lead to an unparalleled economic calamity. The 
apparently approaching crisis may come upon us suddenly or 
may develop gradually, and it should have three different aspects. 
- Tt should be a crisis in State finance, a crisis in private credit, 
and a crisis in commerce and industry. Each of the three aspects 
“ought to be considered separately. 


State FINANCE 


. Nations and individuals, when compelled to choose between 
bankruptcy and destruction, will naturally prefer the former to 
the latter. Fighting for their lives, the belligerents have spent 
Money and have piled up liabilities without thought of economy. 
During the struggle the question whether the financial liabilities 
incurred could eventually be met or not had to be disregarded. 
Thus the combatant nations have incurred the most gigantic debts 
which the world has seen, debts which in the case of some 
countries are undoubtedly too great to be borne. 

During the War England was the only State which imposed 
taxation sufficiently great for the service of the National Debt. 
377 
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All the other European nations had to borrow money with which 
to pay the interest on the War Loans they had raised, and some 
of them had to resort to that most disastrous expedient, the 
printing of almost unlimited bank notes. Notwithstanding the 
colossal increase in British taxation, England has found it diffient 
to make adequate financial provisions. Mr. Chamberlain stated 
in his Budget speech of the 30th of April 1919: : 

The position for 1919-20 would be as follows: An expenditure of 
1,434,910,0007., a revenue of 1,159,650,000/7., and a deficit therefore on 
balance of 275,260,0001., a lesser deficit, I think, than most people hays 
anticipated. We are left, therefore, with a deficit of 275,000,0001. for 
the current year, or, as I would prefer to call it, 300,000,000/., in order 
to allow for contingencies and further demands, some of which I can 
already see maturing. 


If such is the position in England, what then is the position 
in those European States which are less favourably situated? 

The ability of a country to meet successfully the obligations 
arising from its national debt depends obviously in the main on 
two factors: on the proportion which the capital of the debt 
bears to the sum total of the national wealth, and upon the 
proportion which the required yearly expenditure on that debt, 
which must be raised by taxation, bears to the national income, 
A rich country living in luxury with a large income and 
vast wealth-creating resources which allow of the unlimited 
expansion of industries and of an equally unlimited multiplica 
tion of wealth can bear a very substantial debt and can stand 
very largely increased taxes, for it can at the same time greatly 
increase its income by increased production and greatly reduce 
its expenditure on luxuries. The wealth-creating resources of 
Great Britain and of the British Empire are boundless. This 
potential wealth can, of course, be converted into actual wealth 
only if men are willing to work. The position is very different 
in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary and in some of 
the minor European States.. In the non-British countries of 
Europe, Belgium excepted, the burden of the war-debt is pro- 
portionately far heavier than in England. The British National 
Debt is equal to about 50 per cent. of the so-called national wealth 
of the country, as estimated in 1914. The French debt approxi- 
mates 75 per cent. of the national wealth of France in 1914. The 
National Debt of Italy is rapidly approaching 100 per cent. of 
the wealth of that country previously to the War. These are the 
victorious countries. The War Debt and the indemnity of 
Germany combined form a sum which is about equal to the 
national wealth of that country in 1914. However, as Germany's 
resources have been very greatly diminished by the loss of terri- 
tories which contain about seven million prosperous citizens and 
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taxpayers and by the loss of the bulk of her iron ore and of almost 
one half of her coal, her war-debt exceeds considerably her 
national wealth of 1914 if we deduct from it the monetary value 
of the losses in men and resources under the Treaty of Peace. 
The position of impoverished Austria is similar to that of 
Germany, while Russia is utterly ruined. Of course it must be 
borne in mind that the wealth of a nation is liable to almost 
indefinite expansion owing to the constant progress in scientific 
production. The increase of a nation’s wealth depends on the 
wilities of the people and upon the resources at their command. 

Among England’s allies, Italy is in a particularly difficult 

ition. The still increasing debt of that country threatens to 
reach 4,000,000,000/. and to approach the estimated entire 
wealth of that land in 1914, and a huge and growing budgetary 
deficit threatens to become chronic. Italy is a poor and most 
densely peopled country. Vast districts consist of barren 
mountains and of swamps. She has practically no coal, little 
iron, little timber, no navigable rivers, and her exports consist 
chiefly of luxuries which the impoverished world will be less 
able to buy than heretofore. Previously to the War her imports, 
chiefly indispensable food and raw materials, exceeded her exports 
by more than 40,000,000/. per year. That unfavourable balance, 
which was constantly increasing, was redressed by the savings 
sent home by Italian emigrants and by the large amounts spent 
in Italy by wealthy foreigners who may no longer be able to 
travel abroad as freely as before on account of vastly increased 
taxation. As the Italian people have habitually exercised the 
most penurious thrift, there is only a small margin for economies, 
for there is a point below which the reduction of individual 
expenditure is impossible. Therefore it is difficult to see how 
Italy can raise her taxation sufficiently for the service of her 
debt. With the best will in the world she may not be able to 
fulfil her financial engagements. 

France’s position resembles that of Italy. The mainstay of 
France, as of Italy, is agriculture, which produces comparatively 
little wealth. France’s exports, like those of Italy, consist chiefly 
of luxuries, for which there should be a reduced demand among 
the nations. The agricultural productivity of a given piece of 
land is limited, but its industrial productivity is absolutely 
unlimited, for improved machines and manufacturing processes 
can increase indefinitely the wealth produced in a narrow area, 
provided there be available a sufficient quantity of power and of 
necessary raw materials. Unfortunately France is very poor in 
coal. That deficiency has seriously hampered her industrial 
development. Nevertheless she has succeeded in slowly accumu- 
lating considerable wealth from her agriculture and from her 
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rather backward industries through the extreme thrift of her 
inhabitants. A lender-is always reputed wealthier than a bon 
rower. Therefore France is generally believed to be far richer 
than she is in reality. As their slowly developing, or stagnant, 


industries required only little capital, the French people lent 
their savings habitually to foreign nations, some of which, such 
as Germany and the United States, borrowed 

abroad not because they were poor but because the financial 
requirements of their extraordinarily prosperous and 
rapidly expanding industries were so vast that the national 
savings did not suffice for them. France became Russia's 
banker. In that country the thrifty French invested about 
1,000,000,000. previously to the War. That huge sum isin 
jeopardy until Russia has recovered. Some of the greatest 
industries of France have been destroyed by the invaders. If we 
bear in mind that before the War the national wealth of Franc 
was very considerably smaller than that of Germany, that France 
has incurred a gigantic debt, that a large part of her foreign 
investments are at present without value, that her industries 
have received very serious damage, and that she lacks coal, it 
is obvious that the financial position of the French is one of very 
great difficulty. We can understand that France was unable to 
follow England’s example and treble and quadruple taxation, and 
that the French Government will find it extremely difficult to pay 
interest in full on the National Debt. The question is whether 
French taxes can be raised sufficiently for the full service of the 
debt or whether the country will be forced to ease its position 
by making some arrangements with its creditors. 

It should be borne in mind that the Allies will receive somerelief 
from the indemnity payable by Germany, but that is unfortunately 
only a drop in the ocean of their financial requirements. It is 
quite understandable that both France and Italy are looking 
towards the United States for financial assistance. 

Nearly every war leads to national bankruptcy in one form 
or another and to the papering of middle-class rooms with beauti- 
fully printed but worthless bonds and banknotes. France 
repudiated her public debt, either by cancellation or by arbitrary 
reduction, in the time of Sully, Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, under 
the Regency of Philippe of Orleans, and repeatedly during the 
French Revolution. During the Napoleonic Wars nearly all the 
continental States repudiated their debts. Since then Russia, 
Turkey, Portugal, Spain, Greece, Egypt, and many North 
American and South American States have declared their insol- 


vency. There are therefore ample precedents for those nations — 
which may find the burden of their war debt greater than they — 
can bear or are willing to bear. Ultra posse nemo obligatut. . 
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Honesty is the best policy for nations as well as for individuals. 
No nation lightly breaks faith with its creditors. Still some of 
the late belligerents may find it necessary to reduce their debts 
to more manageable proportions in some way or another. 

A drastic reduction of the capital of the national debt or of 
the interest paid upon it, or of both, is a very serious matter. It 
is bound to ruin innumerable individuals in all conditions of life. 
It is apt to create much dissatisfaction, especially if the bulk of 
the debt is held by the citizens at home. It is therefore under- 
standable that none of the belligerents has repudiated its national 
debt previously to the conclusion of the peace. Such a measure 
might have led to great internal commotions and might have 
broken the solid front against Germany. Besides repudiation 
would have reduced the peace rejoicings to a sorry farce 
in the eyes of the ruined citizens. Now, when Germany is 
disarmed, when peace has been secured, when the festivities 
celebrating it are ended, the sleepless and anxious finance 
ministers of gravely embarrassed States may think that the 
moment has come for tackling the disagreeable question of the 
national debt and solving their difficulties by a radical measure. 
Debtors proverbially stave off the evil day as long as possible. 
Besides no nation likes to be the first in repudiation, for the first 
comer creates a particularly painful impression. When once the 
ice has been broken men become callous. As soon as one of 
the overburdened States has set the example of reducing the 
debt more or less arbitrarily, other States will feel more at liberty 
to do likewise. 

Great Britain will manfully struggle with her huge debt as 
she did a century ago. However, she also has her difficulties. 
Her position is as follows, according to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
of the 30th of April 1919 : 

On the 3ist of March this year the total National Debt was 
7,435,000,0001. Of the actual debt incurred, internal debt accounts for 
approximately 6,085,000,000/., and the external debt approximately for 
1,350,000,0007. . . . Our foreign debt is largely repayable in foreign cur- 
Tency, and the sterling equivalent of the debt must necessarily vary 
according to the state of the exchanges at the time when repayment becomes 
due. Against this large total we hold certain assets. First, there are the 
obligations of our Allies and Dominions, amounting on the 31st of March 
of this year to 1,739,000,000/. Of that sum 171,000,0007. was due by the 
Dominions and 1,568,000,0001. by our Allies. I think the Committee will 
desire to know how that sum was distributed. Russia owes 568,103,0001., 
France 434,490,000/., Italy 412,520,000/., Belgium 86,779,0001., Serbia 
18,643,0001., and other Allies 47,915,000I. 


England has sold about 1,000,000,000/. worth of excellent 
foreign securities chiefly to the United States, and the money paid 
for them has been spent on the War. She owes to foreign countries, 
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principally to the United States, 1,350,000,000/., while Rus a 


France, Italy, Belgium, Serbia and other Allies owe E 


1,568,450,0001, and the Dominions owe her 171,000,0001. Agains 


a debit item of let us say 2,350,000,0001. in respect of solid foreign 
investments sold and of money, borrowed abroad she has a credit 
item of 171,000,000. of loans made to the Dominions which of 
course will pay 20s. in the pound. In addition she has a credit 
item of 1,568,450,0001. in respect of money lent to France, Russia, 
Italy, etc. How much is the latter item worth? 


During the Napoleonic War England financed the Continental 


Powers against the great Corsican conqueror. She advanced t 
his opponents a sum of about 60,000,000/., which was an unheard. 
of amount at the time, but very little of it was repaid after the 


peace as an example will show. Mighty Austria had borrowed 


from England money for war with France ever since 1794, 
Altogether she had obtained 6,000,000/. Negotiations regarding 
repayment dragged on for many weary years. Austria refused to 
pay under various pretexts. At last, on the 17th of November 
1823, 29 years after she had obtained her first loan and when, 
through the lapse of time and by way of added but 
unpaid interest, the original capital had been increased to 
22,000,000/., Austria agreed, after much haggling, to pay into 
the British Treasury 2,500,0002 in full settlement—by borrowing 
that amount from Messrs. Baring, Reid and Irving and the firm 
of Rothschild of London. England’s experience with her loans 
to the nations fighting against Germany may resemble her 
experience of the Napoleonic Wars. 

Mr. Chamberlain, lumping together the monies advanced to 
the Empire States and to foreign countries, said with a qualified 
optimism which it is a little difficult to share : 


We have sold 1,000,000,000/. of our foreign investments, losing an 
equivalent power to draw on the wealth created in foreign countries. We 
have incurred debt abroad to the extent of 1,300,000,000/. Against this 
we have claims on our Allies and on our Dominions, but the position of 
our debtors forbids us to count on these claims for much large immediate 
relief. Ultimately, and gradually, that relief will, we hope, mature, but 
we cannot count upon it for immediate purposes. 


A drastic and almost simultaneous reduction of their debts 


by a number of important States is conceivable. Its occurrence _ 


would create a very serious crisis in the countries concerned, 4 
crisis which would inevitably spread to other countries and which 
would find its repercussion in Great Britain and the United States. 
The effect of such a financial disaster wouid of course be par- 
ticularly serious to the Anglo-Saxon countries because they have 


ient vast sums to the over-burdened States. They would have — 
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towrite off gigantic debts which, at present, are treated as valuable 
assets. Men are as a rule wise only after the event. When 
national bankruptcy has spread over the continent of Europe, the 
ame men who now declare such an event inconceivable and 
impossible will tell us that it was natural and inevitable. 


PrIvATE CREDIT 


During the War the belligerent nations-had to raise vast 
amounts. They did so largely by bringing out long-dated loans, 
put as they could not obtain a sufficiency of money by that means, 
they provided additional funds by borrowing from the banks 
gigantic sums which, as a rule, are repayable at short notice. It 
is very awkward for a State to possess a large floating debt, a 
debt which either has to be promptly repaid or which must be 
renewed on the best terms obtainable. Mr. Chamberlain told us 
in his speech of the 30th of April 1919 : 


A large part of our debt—no less than 957,000,000/.—is in the form of 
Treasury Bills, and for the most part of three-monthly Bills, which 
therefore fall due for repayment every quarter; or in other words, we | 
have to borrow the sum of money four times over in the course of the 
year... . The floating debt on the 31st of March this year amounted in 
round figures to 1,412,000,000/.—namely, 957,000,0007. of Treasury Bills 
and 455,000,0007. for Ways and Means Advances. 


The uncertain and awkward position resulting from a large 
floating debt, which has to be either repaid or to be renewed on 
more or less onerous terms, caused the British Government to 
bring out the Victory Loan for the purpose of funding as large 
as possible a part of the short-dated indebtedness. Unfortunately 
the subscriptions to it were not as great as they might have 
been. The issue has been a failure. The bulk of the floating 
debt will still require to be dealt with by periodical renewal. 

The other States also have raised a very large part of the 
funds which they needed for war by obtaining short-dated 
advances from the banks at the current rate of interest, advances 
which either must be repaid or renewed at the rate of interest 
ruling at the moment of renewal. 

States which wish to borrow vast sums of money naturally 
desire to do so at a moderate rate of interest, and if a consider- 
able part of the borrowed money takes the form of short loans 
which must be promptly repaid or renewed, Ministers of Finance 
are anxious to prevent an increase in the rate of interest at the 
time when they have either to repay these short-dated loans or 
to renew them at the current rate of interest or of discount. 
Money is a commodity the value of which, like that of every other 


' commodity, is determined by the law of supply and demand. The 
: 2c2 
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gigantic demand for funds for war would normally have made 
money very scarce and dear, would, in other words, have very 
greatly increased the rate of interest and of discount. How 
ever, in order to make money cheap, the belligerent Governments 
created a supply of money corresponding to the demand by the 


necessary but dangerous expedient of printing large quantities 
of bank notes. 'Thus money was during the War kept artificially 
plentiful and cheap, and the flood of paper money thrown into 
circulation naturally led to its depreciation and to a corresponding 
rise in the price of all commodities and in wages, a rise which 
became world-wide. Mr. Chamberlain stated : 


The inflation of the paper currency is not a peculiarity of our system; 
it is not confined even to belligerent countries. It is a phenomenon of 
world-wide extent... . 

The hard inexorable economic facts are obscured by a fictitious appear- 
ance of wealth. There is between two and three times as much legal tender 
money in circulation as there was before the War. The deposits of the 
Joint Stock Banks have more than doubled. ‘The position of those banks, 
judged by every approved criterion of sound banking, is stronger than ever 
it was before. Almost the whole of the additional deposits are covered by 
the best of all banking assets, short-dated British Government Securities, 
These securities, standing behind the deposits and standing behind the 
legal currency, represent to a large extent not existing wealth but wealth 
consumed in the operations of war which it must be our business to replace 
out of the exertions of the present. Both are drafts on future labour and 
the future creation of wealth. Thus there is an immense reservoir of 
artificial purchasing power, and therefore diminishing in effect: with each 
new increase. 


The belligerent governments have produced an artificial infla- 
tion of their currency. Experience tells us that such an inflation 
cannot last, that an undue expansion of credit is followed by a 
corresponding contraction. An inflation of currency and of 
credit, like a boom on the Stock Exchange, produces a rise in 
prices, produces universal optimism, produces all the appearances 
of great prosperity, but the greater the rise has been, the greater 
and more disastrous will be the fall. When the boom is followed 
by the inevitable slump, values suddenly contract, commerce 
and industry suffer severely, unemployment becomes great, and 
men who on paper were wealthy are impoverished over-night 
by the fall in prices. 

During the War the belligerent governments kept the money 
rate artificially low by printing vast quantities of bank notes, and 
private individuals not unnaturally took advantage of the plenty 
and cheapness of money and of the rapid and continuous increase 
in prices caused by scarcity and by the over-supply of bank notes. 
They borrowed money from the banks at the artificial low rate 
and used it in business or in speculation, particularly in the latter. 
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tion is of course greatly encouraged when commodities 
are likely to rise in a short time by 50 per cent. or more in price 
while money can be borrowed from the banks at 5 per cent. or 
per cent. per annum. To stop the mad carnival of specula- 
tion from which the consumers are suffering at present and to stop 
the constant increase in prices and wages, the artificial plenty 
and cheapness of money must be abolished although the conse- 


quences of the restriction of credit are bound to be disastrous. 


The European situation as a whole can, perhaps, most justly be 
appreciated by competent non-European observers. The National 
City Bank of New York, the leading bank of the United Statez, 
‘wrote in its excellent bulletin of June 1919: 


In view of the world situation a large degree of inflation was unavoid- 
able. It has caused a great rise of wages and prices which does nobody 
any good, except as it does other people harm, or in other words, as it 
takes from one to give to another. Thousands of persons who are so 
situated ins they cannot readily have their incomes increased to correspond 
with the ceneral rise are suffering injustice, and they are-not, as a class, 
the rich people. That the painfully acquired savings of millions of people 
shall be permanently depreciated, perhaps one-half, is something not to 
be accepted without thought or objection. Now that the War is over, this 
movement should not go farther. . 

The logical course for reducing this credit expansion and lowering the 
present price level is by raising interest rates. This would set in motion 
forces which would reverse the process by which prices were raised. Men 
would pay their debts and contract their operations, and effective purchasing 
power would be reduced. . . . 

The bankers of the country [the United States] should recognise that the 
present state of credit expansion is abnormal and not to be accepted as 
permanent. The circulating credit which is afloat against Government war 
securities in the banks is pure inflation. It belongs to the war financing 
and it ought to be eliminated from the peace situation as soon as possible. 
The longer it remains a factor in the situation, the more difficult it will be 
to eliminate it}; and to go on from this level to a still higher degree of 
inflation will weaken the position of the country and invite a disastrous 
Teaction. Because the nations of Europe are helpless to avoid it, there is 
all the more reason why we should keep our own foundations sure. 


The longer the inflation of credit is allowed to continue, the 
more terrible will be the eventual and inevitable crash. Of course 
inflation can be continued almost indefinitely by printing more 
and ever more notes. By that expedient the revolutionary 
Government of France depreciated the currency to such an extent 
that at one time a pair of boots which cost 30 francs in gold had 
to be paid for with 10,000 francs in paper. Russia’s recent experi- 
ment in printing unlimited bank notes shows once more the 
disastrous result of that policy. The world-wide inflation of credit 
is bound to lead to a world-wide deflation and crisis. A crisis in 
State finance, resulting from the inability of various governments 
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to meet their obligations, may coincide with a crisis in private — 
credit, for private credit and government credit go hand in hand, 
Such a crisis is inevitable. The only question is whether if 
will come sooner or later. The longer it is delayed, the more 
severe it is bound to be. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 


‘T'he over-expansion of government credit and of private credit 
and the extraordinary inflation of the currency throughout the 
world are factors which have, of course, seriously affected industry 
and commerce. Let us study their position. The War has 
caused a tremendous destruction of man-power. It has vastly 
diminished the number of workers, and the reduced number of 
workers, instead of increasing production to the utmost and 
keeping down their expenditure, are reducing their output and 
are spending money more freely than ever before, largely because 
they receive from the State payments to which, in many cases, 
they are not entitled either by their labour or by their circum- 
stances. Labour is subsidised by the State by means of open 
or of disguised doles not only in Great Britain but in many other 
European countries as well. The workers throughout Europe 


rightly demand better conditions of life, but at the same time 
they show a pronounced unwillingness to work and they are 
causing confusion throughout the economic system by constant 
and utterly reckless strikes. The June bulletin of the National 
City Bank of New York stated with excellent good sense : 


The most serious feature of the economic situation is not the destruction 
of wealth which took place during the war but the disorganisation and 
paralysis of industry which has resulted. 

The expenditure upon the War, the destruction of property, the loss and 
waste of production, the inheritance of debt—these of themselves would make 
up a terrible total to be faced, but if pre-war conditions were otherwise 
unchanged and every worker remaining were able and willing to step back 
into the place he occupied before the War and resume his duties as before, 
the situation would be comparatively simple and easy. Six months after 
the signing of the Armistice industrial reorganisation has scarcely begun. 
The armies are partially demobilised, but great numbers of people are still 
receiving unemployment. doles, the expenditures of the Governments. are 
on a great scale and, except in England, are being met largely by issues of 
paper money. The currencies are depreciated and are in some countries 
in a state of hopeless confusion. The transportation service is broken down, 
the old channels of trade are obliterated, industrial organisations are 
scattered, raw materials are not at hand, credit is in a state of suspension, 
finally the whole social body is in a state of unrest and disorder, unwilling 
to go back to old conditions and unable to provide a new system of industry 
to take the place of the old. The result is that production, which under 
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Private ay system of society is necessary to life and order, is largely suspended, 
hand, ane from week to week the situation grows more serious. 
ee: That is a very sombre and a very grave picture, but unfortunately 
= itis a true one. 
Let us now consider the industrial and commercial situation 
jn some detail. 
The War has been exceedingly destructive of life and especially 
; of the best man-power. That may be seen from the following 
credit extracts : The French paper Le Temps, quoting from the Journal 
it the Oficiel, gave in its issue of the 11th of February 1919 the follow- 
sity ing statistics for 1913-17 of births and deaths in the 77 Depart- 
r has ments of France unaffected by enemy occupation : 
assy Births Deaths 
er of 1913 Peas ae i’ 587,445 
and 1914 Ready: hae Fo cee gel 647,549 
- and 1915 5 a Ae od 387,806 655,146 
aul 1916 pe pet ASE, | ea ee 607,742 
1917 “6 sae < Pm 343,310 613,148 
a8es, 
um- In these Departments, therefore, the excess of deaths 
pen amounted to 883,160 for 1914-17, and it is to be noted that this 
ther is chiefly due to the diminished number of births. These 
rope statistics take no account of the 11 Departments wholly or partly 
ime occupied by the enemy, nor of the losses caused by enemy action, 
are which have been fixed at 1,400,000. 
ant M. March, Director of Statistics, regards the demographic 
nal situation in France as one of extreme gravity on account of its 
influence on the economic future of the country. Men of 16-65 
years, he says, are chiefly responsible for production, and it is 
s possible to estimate approximately the number in 1935 as follows : 
Number according to Census of March 
ind Soe _ 12,300,000 
ake Military losses during the War ... 1,400,000 
ise Deficit of male births 1914-17 less 
ack normal mortality of new-born 
re, children 600,000 2,000,000 
ter alatinatetinnd 
- 2,000,000 10,300,000 
re In other words the number of men available for work in 1935 
of will be one-sixth less than it would have been had the populatioa 






es remained as it was before the War. 

. In Germany the position is a similar one. The Copenhagen 
. Society for the Investigation of the Social Effects of the War 
g stated in its first report of March 1919 : 

y 





The German people suffered by diminution of births and increase of 
deaths a total loss of approximately 5,600,000 souls. Consequently there 
is a downward movement in the development of the population figures. 
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The number of inhabitants has sunk from 67,800,000 to about 65,1006 
Of these 33,900,000 are females and only 31,200,000 are males. 

Of the total losses approximately 3,500,000 were caused by the simi z 
in births and about 2,100,000 by the increase of deaths. . 

The increased mortality has, in consequence of the great numbers (abel? 
1,800,000) killed in the War, chiefly affected the strongest and most 
effective members of the male sex. The number of men of military age hag 
sunk from about 14,000,000 to 12,200,000, that is to say, by 13 per cent 
Then, again, hundreds of thousands of the survivors are more or legs 
severely incapacitated. In this way the best labour of the German —_ 
has to a large extent been ruined. re 
The position is a similar one among all the belligerent Powers, 5 
the United States excepted. 

The War has destroyed at least 7,000,000 human lives, 
Millions of men have become cripples, and millions have returned 
to civil life with shattered health. The War has taken the 
heaviest toll upon the strongest and the best workers, it hag: 
weakened and partly destroyed the very pillars of the economic 
edifice. Through death, invalidity and disease, the effective man- 
power in Europe, and thereby the power of production, has been 
reduced very seriously, possibly by 20 per cent. It follows that 
production and wealth-creation would be diminished at a similar 
rate if the survivors were producing as much to-day as they did 
in 1913, unless men should be permanently replaced by women in 
industry or unless the workers should consent to produce more 
than ever before by working longer hours or by producing more 
intensively, by employing those labour-saving machines and pro 
cesses to the use of which many object. As the man-power 
employed in industry and commerce has been reduced by about 
20 per cent., the remaining workers would have to produce per 
head 25 per cent. more than they did in former times merely 
in order to secure as great a production as in 1913. The ravages 
of war can be made good and the war-debt be repaid only by 
increased production. Hence the workers of Europe ought to 
increase their production by considerably more than 25 per cent. 
However, they produce at present per man less than they did 
before because the reduction of working hours and the limitation 
of output has become fairly general in Europe. It is particularly 
noticeable in England. 

Labour leaders and others have advocated easing the position 
either by the wholesale repudiation of debt or by the confiscation 
of the wealth of the rich. Of course neither of these two measures 
will repair the destruction of war. The repudiation of debt and 
the confiscation of the wealth of the rich are expedients which 
in times of stress are usually advocated by the shortsighted. 
Since the earliest times men have published pamphlets under 
titles such as ‘Modest Proposal To Abolish All Debts And To 
Give A Competence To All Worthy Citizens.’ It is of course 











of violence would greatly improve the situation. 
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afallacy to believe that the abolition of the war-debt by an act 
It would merely 
jncrease the confusion: The cancellation of a domestie debt 
penefits some people and harms others, but it does not benefit 
the nation as a whole. Men and States cannot get wealthy b; 
transferring money from one pocket to the other. Besides money 
is merely a symbol of wealth, which is valueless in itself. Men 
live not by money but by goods and they suffer distress when 
there is a shortage of goods, even if money is extremely plentiful. 
That may be seen by the example of Russia where a basketful 
of bank notes will not buy a good meal. Prosperity means high 
consumption, and high consumption is impossible unless there is 
high production. The manipulation of the currency and of the 
National Debt will not increase the available stock of food, clothes 
ete., but may seriously interfere with the production, distribution 
and exchange of goods by causing the workers to pursue political 
and financial chimeras while neglecting their work, forgetting that 
idleness begets poverty. 

The world is a great co-operative society. Rightly considered 
the workers are paid for their labour not with money but with 
goods. Unfortunately the workers in some countries, instead of 
eating plenty, are trying to create an artificial scarcity and 
dearness in all things by producing as little as possible at the 
highest wages obtainable. I have shown in articles published 
in this Review in December 1915 and November 1918, and 
especially in my book Economic Statesmanship, that the American 
workers produced per head before the War approximately three 
times as much as did their British colleagues engaged in the 
identical callings. That extraordinary disproportion, which is 
largely due to the policy of limiting output which is unswervingly 
pursued by the British Trade Unions but which is practically 
unknown in the United States, has lately been still further 
increased, and the result is that England is losing rapidly the 
very great position in the industrial world which she used to 
eccupy. The following table shows the consequences of the 
limitation of output and of the antagonism to improved machinery 
in one country and of the unlimited increase of production in 
another country : 

Output of Iron 
United States United Kingdom 
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In 1870 Great Britain produced four times as much iron ae: 
the United States. Now the United States produce fully. fog 
times as much iron as Great Britain and nearly five times ay 
much steel. Since 1900 British iron production has remained 
stationary while that of the United States has trebled. The 
extraordinary difference between the two countries is not only 
due to America’s greater wealth in coal and in iron ore but 
largely, and probably chiefly, to high individual production in the 
United States and to the deliberate prevention of intensive pro 
duction on the part of the British iron-workers. In 
industries, such as the engineering trades, the woodworking 
trades, the chemical trades and others, the position is similar, 
and even in shipbuilding the United States have lately gone ahead 
of Great Britain through high individual production. Compared 
with the United States, Great Britain is beginning to occupy 4 
position in the industrial world similar to that which Belgium 
occupies if compared with the United Kingdom. Wealth and 
strength go hand in hand. A country of the relative importance 
of Belgium cannot hope to retain a world-wide empire. 

The position of the British coal trade is exceedingly interesting 
not only because coal is the foundation of Great Britain’s industrial 
power and of its wealth and strength but particularly because the 
trouble in the coal trade is merely a symptom of a malady which 
has attacked the British body economic and the British body 
politic as well. Not so long ago Great Britain occupied the fore- th 
most position in the world as a producer of coal. Now the United 
States are foremost in coal-production not only because they it 
possess gigantic coalfields but particularly because the American % 
miners continually increase individual output while the British y 
miners increasingly restrict theirs. During the period 1886-90 l 
the individual British mine worker produced on an average per t 
year 312 tons of coal while the individual American mine worker I 
produced on an average per year 400 tons of coal. The American 
output per man was then only slightly greater. The better result 
in America was probably due to America possessing wider coal 
seams at a lesser depth. 

Since 1886-90 American output per man has steadily increased 
while British output per man has equally steadily declined, largely 
owing to the deliberate limitation of output on the part of the 
men. {In 1918 production per worker per year was 770 tons in 
the United States and only 226 tons in the United Kingdom. A 
single American miner, who is often an European emigrant, 
produces at present more coal than three Englishmen. 

Previously to the War the average price of British coal at 
the pit’s mouth was about 8s. 6d. per ton. Now it is nearly 
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90s. per ton. The principal item in the cost of coal is the cost 
of labour. That may be seen from the following figures which 
relate to the 16th of July 1919: 


& dd, 
Labour 22 03 
Timber and Stores 3 7% 
Other costs 3:8 
Royalties 0 7% 
Owners’ profit ... 1 3 

29 3 


Formerly British coal was considerably cheaper than American 
coal to the great advantage of the British industries. | Now 
American coal is much cheaper than British coal to the great 
danger of the country. According to an official statement made 
in the House of Commons on the 14th of July 1919, the coal 
prices at pithead in various countries are as follows : 


e «4 
Scotland (including 6s. re 28 11 
Rest of Great Britain ... 29 4 
Transvaal, 1918 . 5 6 
Natal, 1918 10 7 
India, 1918 Ped 5 10 
United States, June 1919 11.2 


In the past, then, coal was considerably cheaper in England 
than in the United States. Now it is almost three times as dear. 

As coal is one of the principal ingredients in manufacturing, 
its threatened dearness and scarcity may have the most disastrous 
consequences to the British industries, and particularly to those 
which require much coal. Sir A. Geddes, the President of the 
Board of Trade, referring to the threatened increase of 6s. per 
ton, due to the demands of the miner, stated on the 14th of Juty 
1919 : 


We have got at the present moment to face a rise in the price of our 
pig iron of anything from 15s. to 20s. a ton, perhaps more. In steel and 
finished iron we have got to face an increase of 25s. to 30s. and perhaps a 
bit more. Coke will be up about 10s. a ton, spelter will go up 2. a ton, 
gas 6d. to 9d. per thousand feet, electric power one-fifth of a penny per 
unit, paper up to 10s. a ton, glass 5 per cent. to 10 per cent., textiles about 
4 per cent., bricks about 5 per cent., machinery about 12 per cent., chemicals 
about 10 per cent. 

Rails in Britain before the rise in coal 16/. per ton, after the rise 
17]. 10s. a ton, and in the United States to-day 101. a ton. Ship plates 
171. 15s. a ton before the rise in coal, 191. 5s. probable new price, American 
price 141. Crown bars 211. a ton before the rise of coal, 221. 10s. probable 
hew price, American price 111. 15s. Pig iron, Cleveland No. 3 Foundry, 
before the rise 81., after it 91., and No. 2 Pittsburg 6l. Those figures must, 
I think, make every one in this House and every one in the country realise 
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how grave is the crisis with which we are faced because we live by 
exports. We live by nothing else, and‘our export trade is 
threatened by this position which has arisen. 













































The determined policy of the coal-miners of making British, 
coal scarce and dear may prove disastrous to the British coal export 
trade. Sir A. Geddes stated : 


It may surprise some honourable members to know that American wal 
f.0.b. at Atlantic ports is almost exactly 20s. She is nearer some of the 
places to which we send coal than we are. But it is not only coal that we 
have to consider as a competitor but oil. 


> 2. eee Ce. 


Sir J. Walton, who has represented 20,000 miners during 
many years in the House of Commons, stated at the same sitting; 


In the absence of largely increased coal exports, how are we to pay for 
our food imports and prevent further rises in prices? We know perfectly 
well that the 77,000,000 tons that were exported in 1913 constituted the 
main factor in enabling us to get cheap food supplies in this country. We 
sent our ships to South America, Argentina, Russia, and elsewhere laden 
with coal and they brought back wheat. It stands to reason that if the 
ships go out light and have to charge a double freight on the retum 
journey, it means increased food prices. We must not forget that we 
cannot any longer pay for our imports with the interest on foreign inyest- 
ments which we have already parted with during the War. We cannot 
pay to the same extent by shipping freights that would be owing to us 
from all over the world on our huge carrying trade before the War because 
of our depleted mercantile marine, thanks to the barbarous and savage 
methods of German submarine warfare. We are likely to have a reduction 
in general exports from this country owing to the increased cost if oal 
prices are to be raised hy 6s. per ton. In competition with the United 
States of America, Japan, and Germany, with their cheaper coal supplies, 
we are certain to some extent to lose trade that we used to have before 
the War. 


The miners’ leaders have justified their demand for vastly 
increased wages coupled with greatly shortened hours by telling 
us of the miserable conditions under which the miners live and 
work. The fact that before the War the calling of the miner 
was considered an extremely desirable one appears from the follow- 
ing official figures : 


Workers in Coal Mines in England and Wales 
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The vast increase in the number of miners shows that the 
occupation is extremely attractive. Miners’ children usually go 
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into the mines and vast numbers of agricultural labourers and 
artisans of every kind take up mining. 

Coal mining is one of the healthiest and one of the best-paid 
occupations, and the miners have many valuable privileges, such © 
as cheap coal for their own use. In answer to a question the 
Government representative stated in the House of Commons on 
the 14th of July 1919: 

« The average price of coal paid by the miners for the whole country is 
approximately 4s. per ton. In some districts, such for instance as 
Northumberland and Durham, the workmen receive free coal, paying only 
an agreed sum for the cost of cartage. Colliery employees are especially 
exempted from rationing in respect of coal for their own use. 

To the miners the cost of coal is a matter of complete indifference 
as far as they themselves are concerned. 

Unfortunately shortsighted politicians have given the miners 
a direct and most powerful incentive to make coal scarce and 
dear. In the first place the miner’s wage is determined by 
certain sliding scales. His wage varies with the selling price of 
coal. The higher the price of coal rises, the higher are his wages. 
Herein lies the reason that the miners restrict output. They 
know that scarcity causes dearness. Moreover the miners have 
been made the principal partners*in the industry by legislation: 
According to the Mines Regulation Act of 1887 miners must not 
work in the face of the working unless they have had a two-years’ 
experience under skilled supervision in the mine in which they 
work. Consequently miners can safely go on strike, for they 
need not fear that their places will be taken by men from other 
mines or by voluntary workers. They have been given a prior 
lien upon the industry and they abuse their power. 

Coal is the foundation of British industry for it supplies the 
energy which sets all machinery in motion. We live in a com- 
petitive world and unfortunately Great Britain has no alterna- 
tive source of power, whereas the United States have two other 
forces with which machinery can be worked. The United States 
are by far the greatest producers of oil, for they produce two- 


‘thirds of the world’s petroleum, which is becoming increasingly 


important as a source of power. The coal-driven engine may 
be replaced by the oil or the petrol engine. The United States 
can obtain from their waterfalls at least 230,000,000 electrical 
horse-powers, a force ten times as great as that of all the horse- 
powers used in the American manufacturing industries. Great 
Britain has practically no waterfalls. She can therefore not 
obtain electrical power as cheaply as the United States, and it 
Is problematical whether she will be able to produce more than 
asmall quantity of oil. In these circumstances it is particularly 
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necessary that coal, her only source of power, should be cheap 
plentiful. 


The British coal-miners are trying to enforce their economie._ 
and political demands by restricting production, and by threaten 


ing to bring all the industries of the country to a standstill, 
demanding the unconditional surrender of the Government, 
Lately other workers have been adopting a similar attitude 
Hitherto the British Government has conceded the demands of 
powerful organisations of workers and has disguised the fact 
that the industries concerned have to pay in wages a greater 
sum than the value actually produced by the workers by sub 
sidising them out of the national taxes. There is, of course, 4 
limit to such proceeding, for in industry after industry the workers 
are demanding a higher pay than the industries can bear. They 
also wish that their wages should be supplemented by State 
grants. Some of the labour leaders are recognising that the con- 
tinuance of that policy must lead to national bankruptcy. Mr. 
Hartshorn,-a coal-miner, said with regard to the demands of the 
mine workers in the House of Commons on the 14th of July 1919: 


We are faced with a very serious problem, and the duty devolves 
upon us to try to find a solution. Iti is not merely the mining industry that 


is concerned. We have a very serious situation arising in every direction, 
We have subsidised railways, subsidised agriculture, subsidised buildings, 
a subsidised post office, and now we are faced with subsidised mines. We 
have only to have the textile and the metal trades in the same position and 
we shall be bankrupt. While we are in this position we are borrowing money 
to pay our way. I am sure no responsible citizen can view the present 
situation without grave misgivings. 


Sir J. Walton stated at the same sitting : 


In connection with the coal mines at the present moment there is 4 
deficit of 46,000,000!., which is to be raised by charging 6s. a ton extra for 
the coal, or else it has to be paid by the taxpayers of the country, and trade 
will be subsidised to that extent. I believe that is an unsound system. The 
railways are being worked at a loss of 60,000,000/., bread is being subsidised 
at an expense of 50,000,000/., workmen’s labour is being paid for, and 


altogether something like 200,000,000/. is being provided as substitutes—. 


that is a larger sum than our total pre-war national expenditure—in 
different trades. All these subsidies must be abolished before we can reach 
a sound financial position. 


Somewhat similar conditions prevail in other European 
countries, but not in the United States. War conditions, the 
inflation of the currency and reckless agitation combined have — 
raised the remuneration of labour to an impossible level and its 
output has diminished. Under the guidance of grievance-mon- 
gers and strike-manufacturers the working men have become 
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profiteers who, for the minimum of labour grudgingly done, 
demand with threats impossible wages from the employers or 
from the State, and at the same time they complain about high 
prices which are very largely due to their own exactions. Wages 
are continually rising and production is falling. Never have the 
workers had a better time than during and after the War. Yet 
they are dissatisfied. The idea that the position calls for the 
most energetic labour and the utmost economy is scouted by the 
workers. There is absolutely no limit to their demands. 

The facts given in the foregoing show that the European 
nations suffer not only from an inflation of State credit and of 
private credit, but also from an inflation in the cost of produc- 
tio and of transport. Its continuation will imevitably ruin 
industry and commerce. 

While there is a tremendous inflation of State credit, of 
private credit and of the cost of labour in Europe, credit in the 
United States has been only little inflated and wages, measured 
by the quantity of goods produced, are far lower over there than 
in many European States. Hence the United States can pro- 
duce more cheaply than England, as has been shown by a few 
comparisons given by Sir A. Geddes, and they are beginning to 
monopolise the business of the world. At present they supply 
one half of the world’s manufactured exports, and their totai 
exports are three times as large as were those of Great Britain 
in 1913. The workers in England and in other European 
countries as well are able to draw high wages and to live well, 
although they do not produce enough for their requirements, 
because the Americans are supplying the late belligerents with 
food, manufactures, and raw materials on credit. However, that 
state of affairs cannot go on interminably. The day will come 
when the United States will refuse to export goods on credit to 
nations some of which are of doubtful solvency. 

The position of commerce and industry is obviously as un- 
sound as that of State credit and of private credit. Nations an 
industries, like individuals, can become prosperous only by high 
production and thrift. The boom in wages is bound to be fol- 
lowed by aslump. The artificial props which are supporting the 
economic fabric of Europe will break down. State credit, private 
credit, and the cost of labour will have to find once more their 
natural level. The almost world-wide inflation of credit, of 
prices, and of wages is bound to lead to a world-wide crisis of 
tmexampled magnitude and severity. It is only natural that the 
greatest war in history should lead to the greatest economic crisis 
of all time. The position is thoroughly unhealthy and calls for 
liquidation. That liquidation will bring with it very hard times, 
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but these should prove a blessing. They will teach men tha 
can become prosperous only by their own exertions. The G 
ment should abandon its policy of drift and warn and enl 
the people—and especially the workers—in time of the evi 
that are bound to come. Otherwise the working mag 

accuse the employers, the capitalists or the State, not 4 
stances and their own folly, and hold them responsible fe 


sufferings. 3 
J. Evuis Bake 
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